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Finger Prin 


happened according to plan—a clean getaway 

with $13,000. Mike O’Day laughed up his 
sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 
day—but he laughed too soon. 

The company officials had secured the services of 
Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 
the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 
the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his _ ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
on the case, but his pay was a 
$500 reward. Wouldn't you like 
to earn $500 that easily? 
Wouldn’t you be mighty proud to be able 
to solve mysteries that baffle the ordinary 
detective? 


T' “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 


A Fascinating Career for You 


Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 
work. He had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months’ 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few 
cases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many rewards and col- 
lects large fees regularly. 


small 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk B-883, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Please 
Finger 
Service 


send me your free illustrated Book on 
Prints and details of your free Secret 
Course offer. 


Name 


Address 


Be a Fing 
Detective 


Why don’t you get into his fascinating game? 
demand for finger-print experts is great right 
and is growing every day. This absorbing and high 
paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportuniti 
The need is immediate. Gover 
ments, corporations, police d 
partments, institutions, and 
dividuals are constantly calli 
for trained finger-print exp 
The field is as wide as the wo 
the pay is big, the work is 
tensely interesting. No ma 
what your present occupation 
you can quickly learn to be a fingerpn 
expert. Our wonderful new method tra 
you at home to fill one of these “BIG PA 


positions. 


er Print 


Free Course in Secret Servi 


For a limited time only we are offering 

free course in Secret Service. If you 

now you will get two courses for the p 

of one. Both courses go hand in hand, giving 

valuable aid to each other. The free Secret Se 

Course is founded on the deductions of one of ti 

world’s most noted criminologists. It actually ma 

the detection of crime a simple study in comm 

Both are yours for the cost of one—if J 

This exceptional offer may never 
Act now! 


sense. 
write to-day. 
pear again. 


Send for Free Book 


Write for our free illustrated Book on Fin 
Prints which we will be glad to send you without 
cost or obligation on your part. It contains @@ 
plete history and explanation of this fascinating! 
science. Find out about the wonderful opportuml 
which are now within your reach A few mon 
of study and you are ready for your first case D 
put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day and P 


the way to future success. 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk B-883, 1920 Sunnyside Ave, © 
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CHAPTER I. nothing he had intended to take with 
CONTEMPLATED CRIM him, His steame trunk, he knew, al- 
ready was at the ¢ urb, waiting to be put 

the seriousness | on the taxicab that would carry him to 

what he intended doing, the the railway stati In the suit case 

cruel hours he knew that he was everything that he would need in 

faced, the actual danger he he wz . clothing when the time came 

ran, James lLarkler felt passing ‘ha: . And the clothes he now 
through him a thrill such as might have vore, which he would leave behind 
been experienced by a schoolboy about later, had ark them by which 


to play a prank, | be identified. e had been 
Now he stood in the living room « 


¢ 
4 pa 
his suite in he fashi ahle anartt ¢ 
il ulte in the ftasnionavi apa iment 

hotel, a packed and locked suit case on 1es | ‘r told hi If » more; 

floor between his feet, and again hen, because of the ‘uliar feel- 

ht over his plans carefu i 


eginning to end. He felt sure that 


Stee ~ 
ly trom 


had forgotten if 


eft 


vat there had beet {fe stood before a mirror for a mo- 


10thing, that there 1ere no nse in getting nervous 


1 
id be no trace | 
' ‘] 


4 - 9s 
nad a Teeiins 


ymething left undone. ment and contemplated his reflection in 
lanced rapidly around the rooms, the gla His head was small and 
Making certain that he was shaped, patricianlike; he wore a 
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mustache and a Vandyke beard, and his 
hair was thick and curly. James Lark- 
ler had what most men call a distin 
guished appearance, but he would 
change all that soon. He had experi- 
mented a bit; he knew how to 
make the change. 

Turning from the mirror he glanced 
around the more, then 
picked up the suit case and went into 
the hall, locked the door, descended in 
the elevator, and hurried the 
lobby to the clerk’s desk. 

“Ready to leave, Mr. | 
polite clerk 
a pleasant voyage, sir.” 

“Thank you,” Larkler replied. 


“Tl 


well 


apartinent once 


across 


the 
vou have 


irkle rr?’ 


askeG I 1oOm™ 


make certain that vour apart- 


ment 
sir; and when \ 
here will be quite ready for you.” 
“Very well,’ Larkler 
He 


man with no minutes to spare. 


is aired and inspected regularly, 


ul return everything 


returned. 
like a 
It was 
about eight o'clock in the evening, and 
the walks were with theater- 
goers. James Larkler was smiling a 
bit as he walked taxicab 
that was waiting for 
The chauffeur already had put on the 
trunk, and now he took the 
and held the door open 
got in. Everybody knew 
ler, and respected 


hurried out to the curb 


over to the 


hin. 


suit case 
while Larkler 
James Lark- 
him for his wealth, 
social standing, and Larkler 
knew that, and his smile deepened. If 
the chauffeur only had known! 
Larkler seemed a bit excited as he 
got into the cab, yet there was nothing 
at all furtive in manner. The 
chauffeur did not ask the destination, 
for he had been told. Tames Lark- 
ler, it was understood, 1 apelled to 
go abroad f 1onths on 
important business. 
spending ] 
taking a steamer. 
The cab darted through the thronged 
streets, whirled around corners, and in 


t the entrance of the rail- 


character. 


for a coup! 
intended 


and 


Irom tnere, 


way station. Larkler already had pur- 
chased a ticket to New York, and now 
he checked the steamer trunk, then dis- 
missed the chauffeur and porter with 
generous tips. 

“Pleasant voyage, sir,” the chauffeur 
said. 

James Larkler him and 


thanked 


‘ walked slowly into the general waiting 


room. He glanced up at the big clock 
and saw that it lacked about twenty 
minutes of departure time for his train, 
He looked around the spacious room 
carefully, but did not see anybody to 
He felt that he 
had acted naturally; he had arrived at 
the station in ample time; he had 
ticket, and he had checked a trunk. 
anybody had been watching — they 
would think that Larklet indeed 
going at least as far on his journey as 
New York. 

lor ten minutes he remained sitting 
on the bench in the waiting 
watching the ever-changing throng, 
alert for friends or acquaintances; and 
then he got up, picked up the suit case, 
and wandered through the big building, 
stopped for a moment at the cigar 
counter, went on through the 
awaiting arrivals, and finally made his 
way toward a side entrance. He glanced 
around again to make sure that he was 
not being observed and then stepped 
out and walked swiftly away from th 
building and to the 
There he engaged another tax! 
cheap one whose chauffeur coul 
get a stand near the station. 

Larkler gave the address of 
scure hotel far uptown and was 
there, After arguing for a tim 
rates and asking the sort of qu 
a stranger would be likely to 
engaged a room and signed the 
h a name that was not his ov 
went up, sat in the room for half 
hour or so, and then left the hotel anc 
went out upon the street again. 

He was very careful, now, to avoid 


whom he was known. 


Was 


room, 


nearest corner. 


wort 
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being seen by anybody he knew. Two 
blocks away from the hotel, on a side 
street, he engaged another taxicab and 
directed the chauffeur to take him to a 
residence 


corner in the select 


There was a pecul- 


certain 
section of the city. 
ar smile on James Larkler’s face as he 
the chauffeur at the destination 
ilked on up the street, an expres- 
sion that seemed to say he was enjoy- 
ing a lark, yet was a bit afraid of the 
outcome. 
Presently he came to an imposing 


; ee 
ssidence that sat back from the street, 


| in, skipped up the steps, rang 


l admitted immediately 


ell, and was 
the butler. 
1 will find Miss Brade in the 
y, sir,” the butler announced. 
Lark 

big house. He wen 
id turned into the acious li- 
he ent Margaret 
to meet smiled 


hed forward to be clasped 


— ; Min , 
i@r was We! nnown 


feeling that something may go wrong 
and wreck eur happiness.” 

“But how would it be possible for 
anything to ge wreng?” Larkler asked. 
“J have arranged everything with Gov- 
ernor Smednor, and there is nothing to 
fear.” 

“Tt isn’t that I do not trust Governor 
Smednor, Jim. He was a dear friend 
of father’s, and he always has liked me. 
But I—I am just afraid that something 
unexpected and dreadful may happen.” 

“It will not be a pleasant experience 
—naturally,” “But 
the end, I feel sure, justifies the means. 
If I can do the least bit of good I feel 
that I should do it without thought of 
mfort. And it may mean so 


much to the 


James Larkler said. 


my own c 
poor, unfortunate, un- 
fellows——” 
“T know,” sl 
She kissed 


put an end to the 
| 


happy 
Prd 

2 1 

e said Soltiyv 


again, as though to 
topic for the time 


him 


2 1 
ing, and 


then they went to sit on a 
: 


divar ‘ 1 ie room, and 
Marea br: made a determined ef- 
fort there was a 

face for all 


rO to 
end me away 
is d is 
And this, 


war 


full 
ime, look- 

the information 
than that,” James 
be sure, 


time as 
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“The governor seemed to think that 
it was necessary,” said Larkler. ‘“Aber- 
gath is the lieutenant-governor, you 
know, and should anything happen to 
the governor it might prove unpleasant 
for me if Abergath did not know all 
about it.” 

“Tt rather complicates matters,” 
-Margaret. 

“Abergath is still a suitor, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, Jim. We decided, you know, 
not to announce our engagement until 
you had finished your work and re- 
turned. And so, he—he is attentive, 
as before.” 

“You may tell him at any time you 
think it is necessary, or best,” Larkler 
replied. ‘Use your own judgment, my 
dear.” 

She was silent for a moment, and 
then: “Jim, I hate to think of you in 
such a place!” she said. “It—it will be 
quite an ordeal, you know.” 

“T have thought all that out, of 
course. The only way to learn the 
whole truth, my dear, is to do as I pro- 
pose doing.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“That always has been the trouble, 
you see. We cannot get at the exact 
truth. The public will not believe a 
released convict when he declares that 
prison methods are inhuman. And a 
convict who has not been released 
knows better than to complain; he'll 
be seriously punished if he attempts it. 
After all, it will be a great thing. The 
two months will pass swiftly, I am sure. 
And think, my dear girl, what it will 
mean in the end!” 

Margaret Brade knew well what it 
would mean, for they had discussed it 
often. For years, there had been an 
idea that conditions in the State’s 
prison were not all they should have 
been. But the warden was a political 
power in the State, and so was main- 
tained in office. There often were 
rumors of the inhuman treatment of 


said 


prisoners, of wholesale graft in the pur- 
chasing of supplies; but every attempt 
at making an exposé had failed. 

James Larkler was one of a small 
and determined group of reformers that 
had tried to better conditions for the 
prisoners. But they had always met 
with denials, with statements that the 
rumors had no foundation in fact, and 
had been started by disgruntled pris- 
oners who had been punished for 
breaking rules. And now Larkler had 
planned to get at the truth. He wasa 
friend of the governor, and they had 
completed the arrangements. 

Larkler, who was not known person- 
ally to the warden, was to allow him- 
self to be sentenced to the penitentiary 
for a crime. He was to enter the 
prison as a convict, under an assumed 
name, and ascertain the exact truth 
about matters there. The warden 
would be on his good behavior, of 
course, if he knew Larkler and his pur- 
pose. The warden had to be caught 
off guard— Larkler would get the truth, 
and at the proper time, when the work 
was done, the governor would grant 
him a full pardon. 

His real identity would be kept from 
the warden. He would go into the 
prison as a human derelict without 
money, friends, or influence, and so be 
treated as the meanest of the convicts. 
In this manner genuine evidence could 
be obtained, and with this at his com- 
mand the governor would dare brave 
the warden’s friends and dismiss the 
warden. He would not do so, could 
not afford politically 
he felt sure of his ground. 

The thing had been attempted 1 
of course, but not without several per- 
sons being taken into the plot. And 
generally nobody was fooled except the 
other convicts, and the result had been 
a study of the convicts, and not the 
warden and his guards. James Lark- 
ler had gone a step further. The gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor Abergath, 


} 
to do so, unless 


f¢ re, 
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and Margaret Brade were the only per- 
sons who knew. 

The governor had deemed it neces- 
sary to inform Abergath, but Larkler 
had not liked it. Abergath was a suitor 
for the hand of Margaret Brade, and 
always had disliked Larkler for that 
reason. And Abergath, Larkler felt 
sure, could be unscrupulous at times. 
Yet he tried to tell himself that Aber- 
gath was powerless to injure him, He 
already had Margaret’s promise, and if 
the lieutenant governor persisted in his 
love-making during Larkler’s absence, 
the girl would tell him of the engage- 
ment and put an end to his courtship. 

Larkler had prepared himself for the 
ordeal. He knew that he would 
fer during his two months in prison, 
He would be but one of the three thou- 
sand men behind stone walls and steel 
bars, with the same poor food to eat, 
hard and narrow cot upon 
which to sleep, undergoing the same 
tle even ex- 
for he intended 
ascertain 


suf- 


the same 


strict rules of discipline. 
punished 


iniractions oi 


pected to be 
the rules to 
the truth about the warden’s methods 
of punishment. 


But the 


‘nd would justify it, 


re yn ine unknow1i 
sure, Fassing unknown, 


James 


treated like a common prisoner, 


trom 


ment, that a man should come from it 
determined to try to reinstate himself 
rather than with a surly determination 
to take toll for his years of misery. 

So he talked to Margaret of other 
things, trying to get her mind off what 
he purposed doing. And presently the 
lieutenant governor was announced. 

Margaret’s eyes met those of Lark- 
ler for an instant, but when Abergath 
came into the room there was nothing 
unusual in her manner when she wel- 
comed him. 

“So this is the big night—eh, Lark- 
ler?” Abergath said. “Your plans are 
all made?” 

“Everything is ready,’ Larkler re- 
plied. 

“Picked your victim ?” 

“{ have decided to let 
that.” 

“What particular crime have you de- 
cided to commit?” 

“T am afraid that I haven’t courage 
enough for a burglar,” Larkler said, 
laughing a bit. “And so I am going to 
hold up some docile citizen and relieve 


Then Pll 


chance do 


him of his watch and wallet. 
allow myself to be caught.” 

“T don’t envy you your two months 

a good cause,” 
yvernor said. 

official’s manner plainly indi- 

1at he was glad of Larkler’s con- 

ted exploit. Larkler guessed 

he was away, Abergath 

would attempt to belittle him to Mar- 

garet, would say that the affair was an 

attempt to gain cheap notoriety, and 

ke tl tunity and 

ife. It would 

to find that 

Larkler al- 


ieutenant g¢ 


prison, but it is in 


his opp 


appreciated a 

rearet be- 
did not 
rted from the house 
they walked as far 
The 


ut he 

1 

] 
nd 


corner together. 
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lieutenant governor lived less than two 
blocks away, in an exclusive bachelors’ 
apartment house, and had gone to the 
Brade residence afoot instead of using 
his car. 

“T’ll leave Abergath,” 
James Larkler said as they came to the 
corner. “It is getting rather late, and 
I have i t 
now and morning. id 
to be on a train rushing toward New 
York, you know. I cannot afford to be 
seen by anybody who knows me.” 

“Sure that | 
way?” the 

“No, thanks. 
arrangements and 
looked nothing.” 

val £3 they make it to t for 
there, Larkler, slip word to us in 
manner, will you?” 

“T already have 


Larkler 


you here, 


thino 
LIne s 


I 
O between 
I’m supposed 


several 


can’t help you in any 
\ 


ernor asked. 
completed all 


I have over- 


lieutenant 9 


you up 


some 


arranged for that,” 
replied. “But T’ll out 
my two months. It wouldn’t look very 
good if I wilted before the end of that 
time.” 

“I suppose not,” the lieutenant gov- 
ernor “Well, good luck—crim- 
inal!” 

The lieutenant go. 
extended his hand, 
clasped it in a firn rain, for 
an instant, he had it dan- 
ger was confronting him, but he tried 
to shake it off. H 
the street, inte 
hotel as speedily 
was full of his 
Lieutenant ( 
thought. 

He certainl\ 
he seen the 
face! 


stick 


said. 


inned and 
Larkler 


ttle hotel 

AVN} without 

being observed by an acquaintance, 
James Lar ver the 


keyhole, made certain that the window 
shades were tightly drawn, closed the 
transom over the door, and began his 
work. 

He unlocked his suit case and 
it out on the bed, and took fr 
suit of worn, greasy clothing, 
tered soft hat, old shoes, und 
and socks that he had 
trouble collecting without causing 
ment. 


been t 


Rapidly he undressed, cl 
clothes, and packed away the on 
had been wearing. An 
was taken from the suit case 
into his hip pocket. 


old 1 


Then James Larkler stood bef 
mirror and snagged his hai: 
that he used a razor and sacrific 
Vandyke and mustache. His 
ance was greatly changed, but 
not done. With a solution h« 
in a small bottle, he stained his f 
until it looked sunburned. He collected 
dust from a window sill and rub 
into his hair and scalp. Larkler 
wish to appear before the cou 
in the guise of a man who ha 
joyed the best things of life. 
item he cut his finger nails in an i 
lar fashion, trying to make the: 
as though they never had kn 
manicure. 

He glanced at his reflection 
nirror again and decided that 
Now he put on the 
hat and pulled it down well 
The next thing was t 
hotel without being se 


ready. 
eves. 


xperienced small diffi 
He walked through tl 
nd, and there found a 
ran down to the alley. 
vindow and went thr 
down the ladder s] 
Once in the alley, | 
the shadows until he 
“arest side street, and the 
sure that there was no pass 














he darted out and swaggered down the 
street like a man hurrying home. 

He did not go toward the select 
residence section of the city this time. 
He made for a district of humble 
homes filled with small merchants and 
workingmen. In this district he loi- 
tered along the streets, seeking his vic- 
tim. 

It was not the purpose of James 
Larkler to accost some belligerent in- 
dividual and get shot or beaten up. 
He wanted to pick some docile man 
whose appearance in court would cause 


the judge to sentence Larkler without 
mercy. Half a dozen men passed him, 
but Larkler did not make his attempt. 


“T am beginning to think that ] am 
afraid,” he told himself. ‘And I al- 

LVS have understood that a h Idup 
man did not need to possess courage.” 

It was getting late now, and pedes- 
trians were few. lLarkler went to 
within a block of a street car line, and 


there watched from the deep shadows 


of a row of trees before an old house. 
Pax 4] . mene ann 
Presently a car stopped and a man got 
0 ld came \ g¢ aiong tn reet 
] ' 7 ; 1. ] 
¢ observe nlm) Careiuily as Ne 
| ot » 
pass 1cath the arc light at the cor- 
( r is a small man, wore spec- 
tacles, and carried half a dozen bundles. 
Lart I k the revoliveél I ym his 
pocke made reac 
i T 10u \ € i 
Ste ¢ ddenlh m behind ce, 
¢ 1 ¢ } Y)- 
1 
mi ( har 
He , llowing 
t] ‘ : + 7 to hea 
( ] r eDpe 1 
f £ rougn the 
T } hié 19] ut a 
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The citizen did not hesitate. He 
started along the walk, then broke into 
a run, Larkler walked slowly and de- 
liberately in the other direction. He 
was half afraid that he would not be 
captured. 

But the citizen, half a block away, 
began shouting an alarm. A patrolman 
walking along a side street heard him, 
and came running. The citizen gasped 
out his story and darted back to the 
corner with the policeman. Larkler, a 
block away, was walking rapidly to- 
ward the car line. 

The patrolman started in pursuit, the 
citizen a few paces behind him. Lark- 
ler knew that they were after him. He 
waited until they were but a short dis- 
tance away, then pretended to notice 
them for the first time, and bolted. 

Behind him, a revolver roared. A 
bullet whistled past uncomfortably 
near his head. Larkler turned and put 
up his hands, and stood with his back 
against a fence while the patrolman ran 
up. 
“That’s him!” the citizen cried. “He 
didn’t even have a mask on, officer. 
He got my watch and money——” 

‘Put ’em out,’ 
vised, flourishing his handcuffs. 

James Larkler extended his wrists 


’ 


the patrolman ad- 


ind felt cold steel encircling them. 


Your last trick for some time,” the 
officer said. “We'll just take a little 
ride to headquarters.’ 

He fingered Larkler’s clothing for a 
ealed weapon, and finding the re- 
volver, he took it away. He made 
I € of the citizen’ name and piloted 
Larkler toward the nearest report Dox, 
he patrolman was elated. Vorking 
in that section of the city, he seldom 
a to conce nimsell | anything 


felt 


han a family row. This, he 
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sergeant, he said that his name was Ned 
Jones, and that he was a stranger in the 
city. They locked him up. 

Safe in his cell, Larkler grinned in 
the semidarkness. So far hi 
had been carried out. 
doubt that the judge 
a stiff sentence in the 
Recently there had been 
agitation concerning holdup men, and 
the newspapers had been calling upon 
the police department to clear the city 
of the nocturnal pests. 

It seemed to James Larkler 
remainder of the 
pass. He 
recalled that he 
months in prison—a re 
detention jail. 
stant as he paced the 
of his cell. 
but it was in a good cause. 

Morning came. The 
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“You probably have a record,” he 
said, “but we need not leok it up. Your 
present offense is grave enough. [| 
shall make an example of you. We 
cannot have cowardly criminals robbing 
citizens on the city’s streets. 


The sen- 
tence of the court— 

James Larkler tried to look like a 
stricken man when the sentence came, 
Ten years im State’s prison! He hung 
his head again and muttered something, 
and a deputy grasped him by the arm 
and him 
winding staircase they went, and back 
to a detention cell again. 

“Quick work for you,” 
said. “There’s a batch goin’ to the | 
this They'll hay 
shaved numbered 
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an undertone, and the man who 
guarded did not seem to care. As a 
deputy often does, he felt sorry for two 
men about to enter the penitentiary for 
terms of years. 

“How much did you get?” Morlan 
asked. 

“Ten years,” Larkler said. 

“Gosh! I got five myself for a little 
swindlin’ game. Serves me right, too. 
I’m a roughneck, but | tried to do kid- 
What’s your line?” 

Larkler replied in the 


glove work. 
“Stick up,” 
vernacular. 
“You tried it in the wrong town at 
the wrong then. Made an 
ample of you, I suppose ?” 


time, ex- 
“That’s what the judge said.” 
“Tough luck,” Morlan said with the 
ready sympathy of a convict for an- 
ilk. “And we’re goin’ to 
sweet bo! They say 
Zantell, the warden of our future home, 
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for cruelty. 


other of his 
have one time, 
is a bear I’ve heard some 
of the boys make little remarks about 
it, I suppose we'll have personal ex- 
perience soon.” 
Larkler asked. 
“Not in this particular hot Mor- 
lan replied, grinning a bit. it I’ve 
had some experience. This your first 
trip? 
“Yes,” La 


“Been in before?” 
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They reached the prison station, 
finally, and were herded up the hill by 
their guards. James Larkler did not 
have the feeling of hopelessness that 
the others possessed, since he knew of 
the arrangements that had been made, 
and that he had but two months to 
serve; but he did his best to look like a 
crushed and broken man, to look as a 
man should look when doomed to spend 
a decade behind stone walls and steel 
bars. 

In the reception room they had to 
wait; then one at a time they were 
taken into the warden’s office, where 
the commitment papers were handed 
over, a record made, and the new in- 
mate turned over to the proper men 
to be given his first instructions in 
prison discipline as the warden viewed 
it. 

“Good luck, pal,” Morlan said, as he 
got up to follow a guard into the office. 

James Larkler was left alone for a 
for one of the deputies 
guarding him. Once more a peculiar 
feeling came to him. He tried to tell 
himself that it was the atmosphere of 
the place, that the very air was enough 
to crush the spirit of a man. And then 
his turn came, and, battered hat held in 
his hand, he followed the guard. 

He looked up. Warden Zantell was 
itting behind his big desk. His head 
cruel. His small 
eyes seemed to glitter malevolently as 
he looked at the latest arrival. He 
glanced at the papers before him. 


time, save 


was huge, his face 


“Ned Jones, holdup man, eh?” he 
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to say tn here, the better it will be for 
you. This is your first visit, I under- 
stand. You can learn a lot of things 
here, Jones—a lot of things. It will be 
better if you do not some of 
them.” 

Larkler the 


asked him and then was led away, 


learn 
answered questions 
the 
sneering words of the warden follow- 
ing him. He was measured, photo- 
graphed, bathed, had his hair cut, was 
given a numb ict’ 
And then he was 

“Nothin’ to do until to-morrow,” the 
guard said, 
anew mana { 
so he’ll realize 
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come from a distance, and now and 
then the cry of some man in a night- 
mare. Toward morning Larkler did 
fall asleep, but soon was roused with 
the others. 

He was accepted as another regular 
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he’s a new one—isn’t used to all the 
rules yet. You let me catch you mis- 
treating another man, and IJ’ll handle 
You're supposed to be 


you in return. 
Go to your 


a guard, not a man-beater. 
duties !” 

James Larkler was rather surprised 
at that. It flashed through his mind 
that the rumors had dealt with cruel 
guards instead of with the warden, that 
the warden was responsible only in that 
he was the head of the institution. 

“As for you,” the warden said, fac- 
ing Larkler, “you'll get along better if 
you learn the rules and obey them rig- 
i will not endure cruelty fromm 
I must demand obedi- 
ahead 


rds, but 
strict 

- work 
tes later Lez 


discipline, Go 


? 


rker passed 


y!” Morlan remarked. “That 
warden ain’t actin’ natural at all. It’s 
a wonder he didn’t smash you one!” 
Larkler did not reply. Morlan, by his 
own admission, had been in prison be- 
fore. It would be natural for him to 
accuse any warden or guard of cruelty. 
And there to get facts, 
whether against Warden 


Larkler was 
they were 
Zantell or in his favor. 

He saw the guard glancing at him 


repeatedly, and once he thought that he 


Saw a puzzled expression in the guard’s 
j t He sup- 
* the guard 
since the 


could not be sure. 
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On the first day of his second week 
in the prison Larkler was ordered to 
the warden’s office. Zantell sat behind 
his big desk, and for a moment he eyed 
Larkler without speaking a word. 
linally he bent forward and cleared his 
throat. 

“T have taken a fancy to you,” he 
said. “You seem to be trying to do 
your work, seem reconciled to your lot. 
I believe that you have intelligence 
above the average, too. Educated 
man ?” 

“Fairly well, sir,” Larkler said. 

“You'll go into the bookkeeper’s 
room to-morrow. I think you can be of 
greater service there. That is all.” 

Larkler was taken back to the shoe 
shop, and at the first opportunity he 
whispered his news to Morlan. 

“Gosh!” Morlan gasped. “I don’t 
know how you do it. Nobody ever gets 
those jobs except lifers who are trust- 
ies—or stool pigeons.” 

He glanced at Larkler suspiciously 
as he concluded the sentence, and Lark- 
ler’s face flushed. 

“T’m no stool pigeon,” he said. 

“Let us hope not,” replied Morlan. 
“But it certainly looks bad, pal! Maybe 
the warden’s got something up his 
sleeve.” 

If he did have, he did not show it. 
Larkler was instructed in his duties 
and carried them out well. There was 
more liberty in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. The other men there whispered 
to him, when they had a chance, that 
it was peculiar how he had been as- 
signed there so soon. 

“If the warden’s taken a fancy to 
you, you’re a made man,” said one gray- 
haired lifer. 
warden isn’t as bad as 
n painted,” Larkler said. 
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him whispering 
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what it meant—they thought he was a 
spy, placed in that department by the 
warden to report on the others. 

That hindered his work, for when 
he tried to get information the men in 
the room merely grunted and refused 
to hold a conversation with him. But 
he found information in the books, 
He knew considerable about bookkeep- 
ing, and before he had been in the 
department two weeks he knew that 
the books were being falsified. 

There was graft in the purchase of 
supplies, he could tell that. The con- 
victs were not getting the food and 
clothing for which the State was pay- 
ing. High-class goods were billed, and 
shoddy goods were delivered and _ re- 
ceipts given. id before long Larkler 
realized that some official on 
side, some official 
ing, was a party to 
plain that Warden Zantell and this un- 
known official were dividing handsome 
sums between them. 

At the end of his first month in the 
penitentiary Larkler summed up. He 
knew that there was graf 
not prove it by the 
without evidence being obtained on the 
outside. And had absolutely no 
evidence regarding cruelty. 

The warden always treated hit 
kindness, except that now and then he 
sneered or | i k 
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would break rules, give offenses against 
discipline, and be punished. He would 
learn whether Warden Zantell was hu- 
mane in his methods of punishment. 
And he hoped that, after he had been 
punished a couple of times, the other 
convicts would accept him as one of , 
themselves, refuse to think longer that 
he was a stool pigeon, and open their 
hearts to him. 

So, on a certain morning, as he 
worked at the big ledgers, he began 
singing in a loud voice. The other men 
looked at him in sudden alarm, fearing 
insanity, and a guard rushed up. 

“What’s the matter with you?” the 
guard demanded. “What do you mean 
by shriekin’ that way in kere?” 

“It’s too quiet,” Larkler said deliber- 
ately. 
that you can’t talk above a whisper.” 

“Who are you to say whether there 
in a rule?” 

right to think as J 
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the face of the warden suddenly flushed. 
The thing was unheard of, a convict 
answering the warden in that manner. 

“You seem to be determined to get 
some punishment,” the warden said. 
“I’m going to have you confined to your 
cell for the remainder of the day, and 
you'll go without the evening meal. 
Think it over. Perhaps you'll regain 
your senses by to-morrow morning.” 

That all. One of the guards 
took Larkler to his cell and locked him 
in. 

“Warden’s a bit soft to-day,” the 
guard said, grinning. “Let me advise 
you to turn good, man. If you don’t, 
things may happen to you—things you 
won't like!” 


was 


CHAPTER IV. 


ENMITY. 


MARGARET BRADE thought of 

Larkler continually, wondered 
how he was faring in the big prison, 
and watched the calendar against the 
day of his release. 

After the first week the time seemed 
quickly, for there were many 
attract her interest. Very 
quietly she was preparing for the wed- 
ding that was to be consummated soon 
after Larkler received the governor’s 
pardon and came out to give his story 
he world. 
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that at the end of another month he 
would return to claim her. 

Then there came an evening when 
she met Lieutenant Governor Abergath 
at a social affair, and finally found her- 
self alone with him in a conservatory. 

“You—you have heard nothing?” she 
asked. 

“Pardon?” 

“From Mr. Larkler.” 

“Nothing at all,” said Abergath. “I 
suppose he is having the time of his 
life.” 

“Scarcely that.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Abergath, 
“Reformers are queer birds, you know. 
They are fanatics, ina way. Larkler, I 
suppose, thinks that he is doing some- 
thing wonderful.” 

“And do not think 
asked, looking up at him quickly. 

“To my mind,” he replied, laughing 
lighting, “it is nothing to get excited 
about. In the first place, convicts are 
treated as they deserve. And, in the 
second place, I think Larkler is work- 
ing for a little cheap notoriety and noth- 
ing else.” 

“Oh!” Margaret gasped. 

“But why should we talk about Jim 
Larkler?” Abergath wanted to know. 
“T believe, if I remember correctly, we 
were to forget him for a time. Well, 
suppose we do it.” 

“But nobody can hear us here.” 

“There are other topics for conver- 
sation,” Abergath said. ‘‘For instance, 
I have been trying for two weeks to 
have a word with you alone, and never 
could get the chance. I thought once 
or twice that you were avoiding me 
purposely, but I suppose not. A popu- 
lar young woman is a busy one these 


you so?” she 


%9 
days. 


“That is true,” she said. “And: we 
have been planning the charity ball, you 
know. I am on two committees.” 

“But I have you Abergath 
said, “and I’m not going to let you es- 
cape until I have said my say. I think 


now,” 
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you can guess what I wish to talk about, 
Margaret.” 

“Please 

“Nobody can overhear us. Nobody 
is near,’ he said. “You know very 
well that I] want you to be my wife. 
You have known me for years—know 
my standing and position and the state 
of my finances. We do not have to go 
into the latter, fortunately. Can’t you 
give me my answer now, Margaret?” 

She looked away from him for an in- 
stant. It was the moment she had been 
dreading, yet he might as well know 
now, she thought. She turned toward 
him again. 

“T--I am afraid that 
you the 
“I’m _ old-fashione 
love the man I marry.” 

“And you cannot love me?” 
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I cannot give 
answer you wish,” she said. 
gh to want to 


he asked. 


know. 
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“Bah!” Abergath snarled. “Little he 
cares for the convicts. He’s after some 
free advertising, that’s all. He wants 
to pose as the general guardian of 
mankind. Goes to prison voluntarily, 
does he? Perhaps he feels at home 
there! Perhaps, but for an accident of 
birth, he’d be a regular inmate of 
prisons——’” 

Margaret Brade was on her feet now, 
her face white. 
“This is 
“Mr. 
you know it. I cannot 

Mr. Abergath. And do not 
trouble, please, to address me again.” 
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Abergath went and found strong 
drink. He did not take part in the 
evening’s festivities again. As soon as 
he decently could, he left the house and 
went to his own rooms. 

There, pacing the floor of his living 
room, he raved against James Larkler. 
He always had hated the fellow, he told 
himself. And now James Larkler had 
won Margaret Brade! 

“I’m not done with them!” Abergath 
said. ‘‘In prison, is he? Under an as- 
sumed name, and for ten years! And 
the governor ready with a pardon when 
If I was the 
executive—if I was governor 
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tennial celebration was in progress 
there, and the governor had promised 
to attend and deliver an address. 
It was noon when he left the execu- 
tive mansion with his secretary and a 
motor to the scene of the 
celebration. When they reached the 
village they found that the speaking 
was to be from a platform in the open 
platform built over the spot 
the State’s heroes had 


senator, to 


air, a 
where 
been born. 

A raw wind came out of the East, 
yet Governor Smednor spoke at the top 
of his voice to the gathering. He 
warmed to his subject, for the history 
of his State was something in which he 
always had been deeply interested. He 
disregarded the warnings of his secre- 
until 
sh and weak and he 


ly. 


one of 


tary, and prolonged his address 

his voice wa Nal 
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1 he stood for more than an hour 
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extras of the daily press said that he 
was suffering from pneumonia. And 
twenty-six hours later Governor Smed- 
nor died! 

Fate had sprung the trap! 

James Larkler, in the prison, knew 
nothing of this. His minor infractions 
of the rules brought only slight punish- 
ment, and he was greatly puzzled. 
Could it be possible, he wondered, that 
there had been no truth in the tales of 
the warden’s crueltv? Had_ those 
stories been lies started by released 
convicts, and nothing more? 

He was told that he had lost some of 
his good behavior time; he was kept 
on bread and water once for a day, was 
denied tobacco and certain of the minor 
privileges, but that was all in the way 
of punishment. think that 
his two months 
naught. 

On the outside, Governor Smednor 
was buried with pomp, and Abergath 
stepped into the governor’s place. He 
was very busy for a tim uming the 
reins of government and preparing for 
a meeting of the State legislature. He 
did not think of Larkler; there 
would be a time for that. 

Larkler’s time neared its end. He 
struggled now to learn what he could 
but gained no knowledge great 
to force the governor to remove 
warden. Convicts’ tales, he 
would not do. And for himself, despite 
his rebellious mood, seemed noth- 
ing but tolerant kindne 

Then there came a d 
summoned to the 
The warden 
and got up 
glowered at Lark! 

“Time for a 
“Time for a show-down, Larkler! 

Zantell snapped out the last sentence 
and showed his teeth in a sudden snarl. 

“So you know me?” Larkler asked, 

“TI do! I’ve known you from the 
first, you ass !” 
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“Indeed,” Larkler said. 
that happen?” 

“I’ve got a good friend who knew, 
and he passed the word along to me. | 
knew you, and I know why you came 
here. Spy on me, will you?” 

“If there is nothing going on 
serving of censure, you have nothing to 
fear.” 

“T have nothing to fear, no matter 
what happens,” the warden said. “As 
for you—you are Ned Jones, convict, 
due to serve ten years in this prison—if 
you can manage to live ten years 
longer.” 

“T scarcely think 
“Oh, I know what you are going to 

the “You 

Governor 
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expect 
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trap, Larkler. Governor Smednor 
buried more than a week ago.” 

“What?” Larkler cried. 
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“Lieutenant Governor Abergath 
knew the arrangements,” Larkler said 
quietly. ‘““The pardon will come from 
him.” 

Warden Zantell threw back his 
and laughed uproariously, 

“You poor fool!” he shouted. “*Aber- 

rdon you? He wants you out 
There is no record of the 
Abergath simply will 
He wants your girl. 
\bergath was here yesterday, 


head 


gath pa 
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cruel. You gents be kind enough to 
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They showed him. 


During the week 
that followed James Larkler learned 
what agony meant. Warden Zantell 
invented new cruelties and resurrected 
all the old ones. The most inhuman 
guards were put in James 
Larkler, and report after report of in- 
fraction of rules went against the 
prison record of “Ned Jones.” 

Locked in a dark cell, where he could 
not hear the slightest sound, where he 
could see nothing, Larkler spent hour 
after hour, being given bread and water 
at stated in and kicks and blows 
at the same time. He broke under the 

in, and the prison doctor had him 


observation 


charge of 


tervals, 


) the hos] it il for 


the warden, made a 
hanaming ill- 
followed. 

could 
himself 


Larklet 
near at 

his enemy, 
vould not dare leave him 
Margaret Brade 
lI 
iends 

1 17 1 

pe campeiied 

pul him to work in the 


ae 
guard 


earance to 
r prisoners, 


ach to of- 
would 
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in a nameless grave, and the records 
would show only that “Ned Jones” had 
died while in prison, and that nobody 
had claimed the body. 

“T can’t endure it—can’t stand it!” 
Larkler moaned at night in his cell. 

And then he called himself a cow- 
ard and a fool. This was what he had 
come into the prison for, he was gather- 
ing evidence. When he was released 
he would have scars on his body. It 
was a terrible ordeal, but he would win 
in the end. And Margaret was in 
the Great Outside. She would know 
that something was wrong if he was 
not released soon. He had influential 
friends, and she would tell them the 
story. 

There were days when little punish- 
ment or few hard tasks fell to his 
lot, perhaps because Warden Zantell 
wanted to prolong his And 
then there were days move 
he made was construed by some guard 
to be a break of the Lark 
ler seemed to grow dumb with agony, 
with physical and mental pain, injury 
and insult. wasting 
away. His hollow, his 
eyes burning; he breathed in 
He was but the wreck of his former 
self. 

“I can’t endure it much longer,” he 
declared to himself. “The end must 
come soon!” 

And while he 
was at work in the shoe shop, an after- 
noon when the guards seemed to be 
particularly cruel, he 
mons to the warden’s office. A 
man and lady to see him, the trusty 
said. 


agony. 


when every 


tions. 


His strength wa 


cheeks were 


or DNs 
gasps. 


then, one afternoon 


received a sum- 


gentle- 


This 
and 


Larkler’s heart bounded. 
meant release. It was Margaret, 
some man of influence, and they had 
come with his pardon. Now his suf- 
fering had not been for naught. He 
could go into the world and tell his 
story, and Warden Zantell would be 


removed. And then, 
he met Zantell—— 

Larkler shuddered at the thought, 
He wondered whether the treatment he 
had received was changing him into a 
brute. Could a man of refinement 
change like that? Could a man of his 
station in life know the wish to kill? 

He followed the trusty toward the 
office. His step was slow, his body a 
hotbed of pain. But the thought of re- 
lease thrilled his heart. 

He gave a cry of joy as he stepped 
into the office. Margaret Drade was 
there—and Governor Abergath! 


some day when 


CHAPTER 
AT THE 
ARGARET BRADE had. been 
greatly shocked by Governor 
Smednor’s unexpected death. She had 
known him since she was a little girl, 
and her father had started Smednor on 
the path to political prominence. She 
attended the funeral and then retired 
to her home to mourn for a f 
as she might have mourned foi 
ite uncle. 
She had not seen Abergath 1 
twice since with 
then he merely had bowed 
litely and had passed on. 
believed that he 
manner in which he had 
did ni 
Che time for Larkler’s rel 
drawing near, now, and M 


VI. 


PRISON. 


her scene 


was ashan 


t know the man’s depr: 


preparing her wedding clot! 
evening she glanced at the cal 


told herself that it 


” sal } , — 
would be at het 


would n 
before he 
was happy again, anticipa 


honeymoon after Larkler’s 

She wondered 
had in the prison, and wheth« 
acquired the evidence he had gone 
get. Naturally she wanted to 
succeed, after undergoing such 
deal. 


what 


SLICCE 
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The days passed, and the two months broach the object of her visit for some 
were at an end. But James Larkler time, until Abergath had proved him- 


was not released. Each day she lis- self agreeable. 
tened for the ringing of the telephone She supposed that he was a bit em- 


bell, expecting to rush to the instru-  barrassed because of what had hap- 
ment and hear his voice saying that he pened that night in the conservatory, 
was back in the city. But the mes and that he was trying to win her re- 
she got were the usual ones from _ spect again. 
friends and acquaintances and trad “I—I came to ask about Jim,” she 
men. uid finally. 
‘hen she began to worry. va “Jim?” 

th eeks since the end of the time ‘Mr. Larkler.” 
Larkler had allotted himself, and n .! And what about him?” 

had come from him. She did n ‘It is time, you know, for him to 

communicate wi prison. Of course, I 

effort to communicate 


90k it for granted that 
unicated with you.” 
not,” said Abergath. 
loned him?” 


er hor d. 


inderstand- 
iting all 


> send 


and 
rindow. 
race her. 
‘nd clem- 
this.” 
do not 
can you 


rgath de- 
“Mr. Lark- 
alled himself 

1 1 
iighway rob- 
him to ten 
no doubt 
grounds have I for 

Biot ae 

pardon: 


ried, again, “What do 
You know vhat was 
many 

my full 


+} . . 
niS Was 


yu will 
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not pardon him? 
must remain in prison? 
it was in a good cause. The man he 
robbed did not lose any of his prop- 
efty. He went there to gather evidence 
—Jim did.” 

“He was sentenced for highway rob- 
bery,” Abergath Suddenly he 
bent toward her. ‘Margaret, why not 
forget James Larkler?’ he asked. 
“Why not marry me? Larkler is a 
dreamer, a visionary. He never will 
amount to anything. And I am gover- 
nor now. I am the poiltical power of 
this State and governor 
or dictate the name of the man to take 
my place if I want to go to the United 
States Senate. Not every girl can be 
married to the governor, in the execu- 
tive mansion.” 

“You——— And you know that 
pledged,” she said. 

“Larkler’s 
leases you.” 


That James Larkler 
You know that 


said. 


can remain 


I am 


conviction certainly re- 


“It certainly does not. Why do you 


persist in speaking of him as though 
he were a common criminal ?” 

“According to the records, 
Abergath said. “An 
people believe, throug! en 
that he was leading a double life—that 
he turned criminal at 

“You would be 

ax it is necessary to 
reason |” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said Abergath, “that I 
want you to marry me, Margaret. I] 
want you to forget James Larkler. If 
you are the fellow par 
doned [’ll hand you the pardon for an 
extra wedding present.” 

“T can’t believe tl 

“But it is! 
manded. 

“T’ll tell 
world 

“T am not afraid of that, Margaret. 
I’ll make the world think he is a crim- 
inal, declare that I will not pardon a 


y press, 


times. 
so base? 


make you see 


eager to see 


is is speaking.” 


you 


Have sense!” he com- 


his friends—the whole 
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man for a crime merely because he has 
social position and is rich. Margaret, 
James Larkler is doomed to serve out 
his ten years unless you promise to be 
my wife. And the warden is no friend 
of his, either, The warden knows, 
see, why Larkler went into the | 

“You beast!” she cried. 

“And I am given to understand that 
Larkler is not bearing up well under 
the strain. They had him in the hos- 
pital last week, I believe. Do 
derstand ?” 

‘“You—you monster!” 

“Tt seems to be the only way to win 


you. You may have the pardon as soon 


you 


rison.” 


you uns 


wife.” 

No—no! I couldn’t!’ 

“TI love Larkler— 
“Then you do not want hin 


as you are my 


” 


James 
in prison, to be subjected to dail 
sult, to waste his life there. 
marrying me you can set him 
“There must be some way- 
“That is the 


© oe | 
Said. 


only way,” 
“Suppose you come 
the prison and see Larkler, bef 
decide.” 
“You'd take me there?” 
ll take 
on the noon train, or by motor. 


you to-morrow. 
you talk to him——” 
“Yes,” she interrupted. 
see him, talk to him—— 
“To-morrow at noon, then. 
for you,” Abergath said. 
Margaret got from the 


1 - 
nel 


into car, and motored 


brain was in a turmoil. 
her own room, exclude d evel 
and threw herself upon a 


nk it out. She could no 


thought of marrying Al 


knew her life would be a h 
she did not want James La 
a life of horror either, in the | 
where the warden was his en 

“Tl and se 
said. 


wait—wait 


When she did see him, in 
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en’s office, she almost collapsed. 
Larkler had no idea how bad he looked. 
His appearance was even a shock to 
Governor Abergath, who had expected 
a great deal. Larkler staggered as he 
walked, his eyes burned, he gasped 
when he talked, and in his countenance 
were expressed agonies of which he did 
not speak. 

At a sign from Abergath the warden 
went from the room. Margaret Brade 
sat with Larkler on a couch in the cor- 
ner, and Abergath stood the 


reat 
h 


room watching 


across 
them. 
Jim—Jim, 


1 4 4 
what are they doing to 


she 5 ] 


ried, 
‘Wh—I’m all right, 


” he gasped out. 
“T’ve got—evidence—and that’s what |] 
ty cot a baa 
pe all rignt—nov 


id you have come. 


came here for. It’ll 
I’m gl 
terrible—since Governor 
nd you, Abergath, you're 
Why didn’t you come be- 
{ you bring the pardon? I’m 
in, Abergath! The warden 
leave me here—that 
windling 
” Abergath exclai 
bring the pardon? I want 
now !” 
was almost on the verge of 


igain. Margaret’s presence 
him. And 


tT up and moved across the 


much to weaken 


vard Abergath, imploring him. 
where you are!” Abergath ex- 
H suddenly. 

hat do you mean?” 


ise to let a despera 


me. Warden!’ 
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“You see?” the warden asked. “T’ll 
have the guards take him away at 
once.” 

“No—no!” Margaret cried. 

She would have rushed toward Lark- 
ler, but one of the guards held her back. 

“This young lady used to be inter- 
ested in him,” Abergath said, smiling. 
“She wished to see him, but she scarcely 
expected to find him like this.” 

“T am deeply sorry for the young 
lady, if she has—er—intrusted her af- 
fections to an improper man,” the 
warden said. 


“Vou 


Force 


beasts!” Margaret cried. 
“Why do you torture Why do 
\ 


you torture me? You know the truth 
—all of you!” 


ae 
him: 


“The young lady is growing hyster- 
ical,” said the warden. 
h 


“Perhaps I 
should send for tl 


e prison doctor.” 
James Larkler broke from the guard 
is arm, and for an in- 


onfronted th« 


erasped his 
governor, 
Abergath ?” 
voice. 
“Warden,” said Abergath, “ask 


1 1.° 
qaoes this mean, 


emanded in a terrible 
; ‘ 
the 


retire for a moment more. 


an say something that will 


went out, and the door 


was close d. 


T 
to Le 


Then Abergath went close 
and vhile the warden 
lif Larkler attempted 


wivtne 
IrKIeCI 


spoke, 


tood r¢ ady to ait 


imstances, 
“So I am go- 
Smednor is dead, 
only man who can get 
You de- 
as a regular con- 


know the cire 
\bergath said. 

‘to speak plainly. 
[ am thi 
of here. 

d toc 


vict, to avoid arousing t 


were so 
yme in 
he suspicion of 
you actually commit- 
I pardon you no 
sain you your re- 
ut your ten years 
nd you know 
ent you have been receiving. 
erstand you were engaged to 


; Brade. That should mean that 
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power, 
this 


she loves you. It is in her 
Larkler, to have 
prison a free man. 
“What do you 
“Tl hand 
pardon 
comes my wife.” 
Weak  thougl 
launched himself forward, but the 
warden thrust 
“You cur!” 
“Jim! Jim!’ 
can’t endut 
can’t sta 
do to you 


you sent from 


for \ 


i a 
arnier 


a 
them kil 
you make 
“But | 
ing how 
have sa\ 
“No 
be beaten t 
Abergat! 
decision 
said wis 
“Warden 
back t 
Shri 
away, 
gone 
be called 
almost 


Larkle 

he had gone t 

the investi 

“sulted in : 
So W 


to relax the cruelty a bit until h 
from the governor again. 


er a night in his cell, was 


Larkler, 
became a 
10W was of 
\bergath 
pair was so 
ler what a 


isiaer task escap 


uught of what the 
inean, especially 
1 was his personal foe. 


away—mu st 


every one 


flashed 


eves 


irded the gu rds, 
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For three days, as they worked in the 
yard, they talked and perfected their 
arrangements. James Larkler, his 
brain on edge because of his predica- 
found flaws and corrected them. 
attempt to 
break jail ever was as eager as Larkler 
to get He worked himself into 

frenzy every time he thought of what 
mean if he did not get out. 
too, that Margaret 
sacrifice to save him, 


ment, 
No man anticipating an 


1 


utside, 


would 
vas afraid, 
lake the 
not get out soon. 

but weather 


favorable. But on 


appointed a night, 
were not 
night there was a tempest. 

| he wind shrieked 
eat against the win- 
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“T’ll throw the lever from the other end 
—you can hear it click.” 

He unlocked the door, but it could 
not be opened until the big lever was 
thrown that unfastened every door on 
the tier of cells. Morian hurried along 
the and made sure that the 
guard on the tier below was on the op- 
posite side. He unlocked the lever, 
hesitated a moment, and then pulled it 
sharply. 

A series of soft clicks ran along the 
tier of cells. Here and there a convict 
heard it; some knew what it was, others 
did not. Back along the corridor Mor- 
lan rushed. Larkler was out of the cell 
and waiting for him. 

“Quick, now!” Morlan whispered. 
They sped to the end of the cor- 
Morlan gripped the revolver of 
the unconscious guard in one hand and 
held the man’s torch in the 

pped around the end of 


corrido: 


ridor. 


electric 


other. He st 


the corridor just as he heard the other 


light the other guard saw 
e making his 

speak, and the 
hand, used as a 
n. A moment 
dressed in the 


comrad 


two elec- 

ums of money 
They 
door of 
And toward 


Morlan glanced 


arrying. 


1 1 
cK the 


making 


ve got to 


om, and 
irned it in 
open, and 

room, 
aught off 
and 
egan chok- 


le, but they 


one 
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won it. Larkler, turned beast through 
his sufferings, might have slain his man 
had not Morlan stopped him. 

They locked the door behind them 
and rushed on. Through a long cor- 
ridor they went, and there they met an- 
other guard and rendered him uncon- 
scious. Now they were near the front 
entrance, and liberty. The night chief 
would be in his office, of course; they 
would have to attend to him. 

Fortune favored them. The night 
chief did not even turn around when 
Morlan opened the door, and Larkler 
was upon him instantly. Once more 
he choked, while Morlan took away 
his keys. They rushed on, stopping to 
lock another door. 

The main entrance! Morlan, shak- 
ing with excitement, managed to get it 
unlocked. They darted out, closed the 
door, and ran through the wind and 
rain. 

Outside they could see scarcely a 
dozen feet in front of them. Larkler 
trusted to Morlan’s guidance. They 
crashed through brush, bumped against 
trees, got through a fence, and finally 
reached a road. 

“Ought to be along here somewhere,” 
Morland said. 

He waited for a lull in the wind, then 
whistled shrilly. 

From near at hand came an answer, 
and they’made toward it. One of Mor- 
lan’s friends was there with a small 
automobile truck. It had a double bot- 
tom, and the top was filled with garden 
produce. 

Scarcely a word was spoken, They 
stowed away, and the truck started 
through the storm toward the city. 

James Larkler thought every minute 
was.an hour. Morlan had told him that 
they could not reach the city until the 
night following; they would remain in 
the truck during the day at a little 
truck farm this friend of Morlan’s op- 
erated. Larkler hated the delay, but 
he knew that it was best 


Part of their time, as they rode along 
through the night, was spent in chang- 
ing from the prison guards’ uniforms 
to neat-appearing business suits they 
found in their portion of the truck, 

They stopped at the farm just at 
dawn, and the truck was unloaded and 
left in the yard. In the narrow space 
in the false bottom Morlan and Larkler 
slept now and then, and wished that 
night would come. 

“We'll news, when it. does 
come,” Morlan told him. “You'll hear 
this friend of mine telling it to some 
body outside. You just listen. This 
thing has been figured out for a long 
time, and you can’t fail.” 

Evening came at last, and soon 
could hear voices. 


have 


“Two men,” one of them wa 
“A holdup man and a swindler. T! 
choked a few guards and walked out 
the front door. 
about it. Not a trace of ’em yet 
think they made for the sout! 


” 


The warden’s 


river. 
Morlan punched James Lat 
the ribs to draw his attention 
information. They knew 
truck was being loaded with pr 
again, and presently it started out 
the road, toward the city. 
The distance was not very great. It 
vas not more than seven-thirty when 
they reached the outskirts. Morlan 
had told his 
blocks of the executive 
Larkler out, Morland 


go on to a hiding place, and 


could communicate with him later 


\To1 
friend to stop within ; 
mansio1 


himself 


Larkler was like a frenzied 

now. Ina time, if ev 

went well, he would be fa 

with Abergath again. And he 

what he would do if his demand 

not met immediately. 
Through his mind 


short 


surged remem- 


brance of what he had suffered, 0 


Abergath’s diabolical plot. He 


e 
f 
[ 

} 
4 


10per 


1 
I f 
> ‘ 
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that he would not be tempted to shoot 

the moment he confronted the man. 
The truck stopped, and the driver got 

looking at his load. 


spring, an 


wn as though 
pressed a 
and Larkler crawied out. 
“Easy a minute!” the driver 
“You're 


aperture 
showed, 
whis- 
weak, you 


pered. pretty 


enough, thanks,” said 
not forget this.” 

drove on. 
s as much as possible and 
toward the 


Larkler kept 
made his governor’s 
house, Vi 
the street. 

When he 


the executive mansion was 


way 


hich was only two blocks down 


‘ame to the corner he saw 


ablaze 
\bergath, he supposed, was 


some sort of reception to- 


soinge to give 
5! sli | 


Il, nd perhaps 


vould be 


night. We it was early, a 
as well. There 
ivited guest. 
cautiou ired the 
> execll- 
probably 
there, he 
nds well 
isly he slipped behind a clump 
watched and listened for 
then he darted from 


snadow, always da} 


io 1 
nN and 
And 
oaching 
‘> 
n ¢ 


was thankful now fe 


on 1 - 
with the late erno 


xecuti 


the second floor without being ob- 
served. On this second floor was a 
library, and adjoining it a small study 
that could be reached from the hall, 
Larkler intended to get into the study 
and hide, to remain there until the gov- 
ernor, his social affair at an end, came 
to the library. 

Without being seen, he slipped along 
the hall and listened for a moment at 
the study door. Hearing nobody, and 
making sure that the lights in the study 
were not turned on, Larkler opened the 
door and entered. 

Chere was a huge desk behind which, 
Streaks of 
ight came from beneath the door lead- 
ing to the library, and Larkler slipped 
across to it and knelt to peer through 
He had heard a voice; it 
sounded like Margaret Drade’s. 


he thought, he could hide. 


1 


47 —— 
he key hole. 


He gasped at what he saw. Aber- 

ick to the 
table, within half a dozen 
feet of the door, his arms folded across 
stood Margaret 


gath was standing with his bz 
long library itl 


his chest. Before him 
in a wedding dress! 

Larkler would have opened the door 
ind rushed them, but Margaret 
began speaking again, and he stopped 


to listen. He wanted to no mis- 


upon 


take now. 

“Vou 

that I have nothing but loathing 
for vou.’ 


* Please,’ 


> she was. saying. 
know 

make a beau- 
, and it will 
aid me to be connected with your fam- 
1d . ’ 1 


DY Marriage, pergatn sald. 


1 


iful bride for the 


vovernor 


the last 
force me 
0 do this 1 that is 
hateful to me. ive ot hat I have 
| ill co home. 
vith- 


me imp 


eoved . i 


she 


| 
1 
i 


ing, ake a name 


‘don 


a man 
forcing me to th ce. 
lear, thi is useless,” 
layed my 
you 


The 


° P 1 
ici iave 


within half 
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guests are arriving, and you had better don, and a friend of mine wi 
go back to your chamber and mak forward with the evidence 
ready. If you love Fell 2 
you will not hesitat As as the ‘ 1 -” Abergath began 
ceremony is oOvei il sign the pardon “Don’t sa t, Abergath—there 
and hand it to \ See—there 
the table, ready! And I'll get 
prison on the telephone, say that 
signed it, and tha arkler is n 
pursued any 
some prison gu 
him down bef 
passed.” 
Margaret 
and lurched 
threw out 
At that 
open the 
room, 


parao 
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1ESPITE a slight indisposition feed” for a time, but never had he 
induced by sluggish blood, guessed the perils that lay in wait for 
rich food, and lack of proper the man who indulged in cigar, ciga- 


4 Johnstone (ulley 


Author of the ‘‘Thunderbolt’’ stories, etc. 








exercise, Thubway Tham rette, or pipe. 
excellent breakfast at the lit Was he short of breath at times? 
frequented for that Did he have palpitation of the heart? 
If so, tobacco was claiming him for a 


ich} 
i 


ple sirup victim! Did he chew the poisonous 
coffee ex weed? Did he make a smokestack of 
ges cooked his nostrils? He was on the road to 


slowly ruin! Did he feel dizzy at times, and 
at other times was his vision not clear? 
Did he not realize he use of 
tobacco would ay um? Tobacco 
| : _ ° ' rr 
hardening ie arteries! Tobacco 
blindness! To heart! Death in 
the offing—grinning, relentless Death 


standing by idly and watching its co- 


nspirator, Tob , do its work! 
I ’ Thubway Tham 
threw down the 
heck, and left the 


direction of 


these 
at was 
h him for 
‘ 
ww and 
his ribs 
from a 
know 
ving hard 
re. And 
tte ! 
Tham 


p it mythelf 
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without any medicine, and then I thall way Tham, not being a literary critic, 
take thome thort of tonic and get well. failed to think it peculiar that there 
My goodneth! My heart ith probably could be darkness about a flash 
rotten right now.” As he watched the hurrying, smok- 
Thubway Tham considered the blind- ing throngs, somebody stopped at the 
ness erid of it, too. He always had end of the bench. Thubway Tham 
possessed a horror of being blind. He glanced up, and saw Detective Crad 
had felt pity whenever he had watched dock watching him. 
a blind man being helped across a busy Between Tham and Cradd 
street. And just for the sake of a few was honorable war wherein 
puffs of smoke men ran the danger of proper rules were observed. 
eternal darkness! Tham considered it the thing 
“No more for mine!” said Thubway on successfully his business of liftin: 


Tham. “Not any more! I’ve got leathers in the subway, though | 
enough!” dock watched; and Craddock had 
He held a cigarette in his hand. He Tham some hundred times ¢! 

had taken it from his pocket through gay he would “catch him 
force of habit. Now he tossed it into goods” and see him sent “up t! 
a trash can. He felt that he wanted for a lone “stretch. 
his usual after-breakfast smoke, but he When ean 
knew better than to take it. No ciga rate politeness 
rette was going to wreck his hear veiled hostility. 
dim his eyesight forever eeatiy ti ; 
Reaching the square, Thubway iped Th 
Tham sat down on a bench and watched 
the passing throngs. He observed 
within a few minutes that a large per- 
centage of the male population of the 
city was on the road to ruin. Thub- 
way Tham almost felt like standing up 
on the bench and giving a lecture. 
Three out of every four men seemed 
to be puffing at cigar or cigarette. 
Thubway Tham visioned a nation of 
weak hearts and blind eyes. It was 
terrible! The warning should be sent 
broadcast. Ah, the thoughtlessness of 
the busy human race! “VM 
Thubway Tham remembered the hun 


dreds of cigar > had smoked, 


me 
i 


Wor! thv 
ing line. 
brought 
men 


4 


dock 
1 


j 
re tin y against hi 
cigar in a corner of hi 
“ ‘ - . 
4 Ly 


seem t 


the sO disc 


thousands of cigarettes he had puffed, 
and to him it seemed no less than a 
miracle that he was alive. He won- 
dered how a person went al 


ascertain whether he had hard arteries 


out it 


His eyes never bothered him—but a 

man never knew! Perhaps some day 

—in a flash—dar would come. He g » get me with . 
had heard that expression somewhere, 1 me up the river, you wan 


and it seemed t it the case. Thu it quick, Craddock. Thome of 


¢ + 
shethe 
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will be thlow muthic, and 


” 


dayth there 
’ll thend thome flowerth. 
“That will be kind of 
and I appreciate it. But what 
you think I am about to shuffle off?” 
“Do you ever have your heart beat 


Tham, 
makes 


you, 


hard when you walk up three flighth of 
thtairth ¢ 

“No man with any sense walks up 
of stairs,” Craddock told 
\Vhy do you think some wise 
the elevator?” 

you get dithy at timeth? 
syeth bother you thome- 


three flight 
him. ‘| 
bird invented 
“And don’ 
Doeth 
then a flicker, Tham; but 
forty, you know, so it is 
What’s all this about, 


‘k, do me a favor. Throw 
thigar.” 
fun I will!’ the detective ex- 
“That cigar, my boy, cost fifty 
aw aman buy it, and he gave 
. Fifty-cent cigars don’t come 
that I’m throwing them away.” 
‘You would rather thmoke a heavy 
[ thuppoth, than go on livin’.” 
1't quite grasp this, Tham.” 
In’ hp it mythelf until thith 
d. “Craddock, 
hat tobacco 
th thythtem.” 
I see!” 
ith terrible, Craddock. 
: 


they 1 


erybody 
I thuppothe the tobacco 


ae 
( raddo¢ K, 


wouldn’t let e 


( raddox k. 


thtrenth, 


and can’t walk up 
3 hout 
eatin’ hard, it ith becauthe of the 
i 


thtairth wit your 
arterieth. 
My good- 
a dick and I’m 


nth your 
lay make you go blind. 


[It harde 


neth, Craddock, you’re 


about. | h 
It is 
T 
I 


1 
where 


Tham,” 


member the 
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agin’ you naturally, but I hate to thee 
you thuffle off in your prime.” 

“Tt’ll take more than a good cigar to 
make me shuftle off, Tham, old-timer. 
If you are building your hopes on any- 
thing like that, you are going to be dis- 
appointed.” 

“Be that ath i 
you,” Tham said. 

“IT take it that you have stopped 
smoking ?” 

“Yeth, 
mornin’.” 

“For how long, Tham?” 

“From now 

“Ever try to stop before ?” 

No, thir.’ 

‘I have, Tham. 

ympathy, boy—believe me. 


may, I have warned 


thir! [ thtopped  thith 


on.” 


And you have my 
You have 
my sympathy, and you'll need it.” 
“Thay! Do you think I can’t thtop 
thmokin’ when I want to?” Tham asked. 
“You’ve never tried it, 3 said. 
Youll be a wiser man within twenty- 


” 


you 


hours, Tham. 
“You think I can’t thtop?” Tham de- 
manded. 

wall fe) i 

Tho?” 

‘ o! And 
it,” Craddock said. 

“VV vour idea of a little bet?” 
Pham.” 
you have 


four 


I’d make a little bet on 
What ith 
“Say ten dollars, 
Conthider that 
vager,’ Tham said. 
‘T hope you can spare the coin, Tham, 
for I’m certainly going to win,” Crad- 


made a 


11'll come to me like a 
that ten, and 
what I was talking 
do th 


tle man and hand me 
Imit that I knew 
uldn’t , [ suppose, 
unding a 
Tham—and J] 
you'll get the ten.” 

‘Thay! Juth becauthe I wath pinthed 


nthe ” 


almost comp: felony. 


‘or you'll lose, know 


This is no time _ for 
Craddock 
bet.” 


Craddocl 


merriment, 


interrupted. “Re- 


took a match 


Detective 
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from his pocket, struck it, and held the 
flame to the business end of the fifty- 
cent cigar. He puffed a cloud of fra- 
grant smoke in such a manner that it 
drifted before Thubway Than’s 
trils. 

“Some smoke!” 

“T'll thay it ith!” Tham remarked. 
“Thome thmoke—and thome poithon! 
It ith nothin’ in my young life, Crad- 
dock, if you thmoke yourthelf into a 
grave. l 


105- 


said Craddock. 


Youll be goin’ around blind, 
with a thtick and a dog and a beggar’th 
cup, but it ain’t any of my buthineth. 
[If your arterieth get hard, it ain’t my 
fault.” 

“That’s an excellent line of 
Tham—but we’ll see how it terminate 
Ten dollars, remem 101 
smoking, are y 

*Yeth ?” 

“Yes!” said 
done and 
minded men of 
But you're 

Thubw 


bench and 


an 


now 


“Going to tal 
way?” Craddoct 
casm. “Going 
are you?” 

“Are yot 
to-day ?” Cham wanted 
man would think I wath to blame 
time thome crook turnth a trick!” 
Tham, But 
going to pester you just now. I’ve g 
a little matter to att Cham .nd 
you'll feel too lif 
leather, anyway.’ 


that ten 


goin’ to pethter m« 
to know 
every 


“Not every time, I’m not 


“How ith that?” 

“Beca Ise \ 
smokes. You’ 
miserable 
what torture is, o! 
glad to ight up 
the ten 
older.”’ 


“We'll 


time, 


peror 


II. 


Tham walked up Broadway slowly. 
It was not his intention to lift a leather 
that day at noon. He had lifted one 
the day before, and it had netted him 
a handsome sum. Tham knew that 
there had been a big howl about it, an 
judged that it would be just as well 
he did not work for a couple of days, 
When the attention of the police was 
attracted to other 
he would return to his field of nefarious 
1- 


abor. 


some quarter then 


So he walked up Broadway 
looking in at the shop windows and 
joying the busy crowd. It 
“hu Tham that he 
many 


1 1 
OWlY, 


never 


ore how 


il W nu 


Chubw iy Tl 


’ +hear 
im them witi 


» SAW 111M). 
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won't be tho bad. The firtht day ith 
the wortht.” 
Long afterward Thubway Tham ad- 
Craddock had been right, 
day 


mitted that 
and that the 
How he managed to get through it he 
could not tell afterward. He chewed 
gum until his jaws ached. He ate candy 
until his stomach rebelled. He visited 
three restaurants and patronized soda 
but still there 
a craving that he could not kill. 
Work, he knew, at his perilous trade, 
would take his mind off tobacco for the 
time being, but he did not want to 


: 1 * "4 lat 
sat in tne square again late 


one of misery. 


Was 


seemed to be 


rountains ; 


work. 
in the 
afternoon and read an evening paper, 
and the first thing he saw was an ar- 
ticle about a suit filed against a tobacco 
syndicate. 

Tham walked all the way to the lodg- 
ing house he called home. It 
erated by a one-eyed individual who 
had been a burglar, but who had re- 
formed and gone into legitimate busi- 
were men 
him of being a stool pigeon, bu 
friendly and square with 


was < )] }- 


ness. ‘here who accused 
t he was 
Thubway 
e one-eyed landlord was behind 

the counter when Tham entered. 
“You're early, unless 


“4 
he said. 


youre 


am goin’ to bed and get m« 
. if him 


Tham «informed 
any 
takin’ 


pep.” 
enough exercis¢ 
ndlord. 

to join a gym 
asked with a sneer. 
landlord took a_ pipe 
filled, and lighted it 


int me 


, 


ure 


1 hard. i \ 


it—and I’ve cut it out.” 
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“Yeth, thir! I have  thtopped 
thmokin’. I bet Craddock ten dollarth 
that I could thtop.” 

“Soft for the dick!’ 

‘You mean to thay,” queried Tham, 
gulping, “that you think I can’t thtop 

sayin’ 

how loud?” 
rent, double or 


much and 

week’s room 
nothin’.” 
‘You jutht made a.bet!” Tham told 
him. ‘“‘What cautheth you to think I 


can’t thtop?” 


ort of dope r 
“Ever try to stop before?” 
“No,” said Thubway Tham. 
“T thought The bet stands, 
Tham. A week's room rent—double or 
nothin’,’ 


nor, 


Tham com- 
‘Why can’t a man _ thtop 
Lf to thtop 
> it?” 


said the landlord, “‘is 


You make me thick!” 
plained. 
thmokin’ 
eatin’ 
pie,” 
pie. A man can stop eatin’ mince 
can eat apple pie, for instance. 
tops usin’ tobacco what’s he 


” 


“Mince 


ve in the place of it? 
have to have anything in 
Tham replied. “He can 
All right, Tham. 

and try it. We 


ainly make me thick. You 
lame ath Craddock. Jutht be- 
1 birdth can’t thtop you think 
topped once.” 
For how long?” 

’ replied the 
a long twenty- 
aven’t had the 

is a habit.” 


not?’ Tham 


four hour 
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He refused to argue longer. He went 
to his room turned on the light, and 
locked the door. Then he began to un- 
derstand what it meant to be the slave 
of a habit. 

Every smoker is regular regarding 
his smokes, to a certain extent. Every 
smoker, if he will watch himself, will 
discover that he lights a smoke at about 
the same hours every day. Thubway 
Tham was like that. It habit 
to light a cigarette after each meal. And 
always, when he went to his room to 
prepare for bed, he smoked while he 
was undressing. 

Now he caught himself reaching to- 
ward his pocket again, stopped, and 
grinned at himself in the mirror over 
the washstand. He tried to whistle as 
he undressed, but he found that he 
could not. To successfully a 
man must be in the proper mood, and 
Thubway Tham was not. The 
air seemed to oppress him. Something 
seemed to be out of place. He had the 
feeling »f a man who had forgotten 
something important. 

In bed, finally, he tossed about like 
a child with a fever. When sleep 
came to him, after a time, it was a trou- 
bled sleep. He had some dreams re- 
garding smoking, and they were not 
pleasant dreams, He arose at an ear- 
lier hour than usual, dressed, and 
started down the rickety stairs. The 
one-eyed landlord was in his usual 
place behind the counter. 

“You look a bit seedy this morning, 
Tham,” he said. 

“Ith it any of y« 
snarled at him. 

The landlord grinned 
I see,” he remarked. 

“What ith workin’ ?’ 

“The usual, 
a man like that. You'll 
snappin’ turtle by noon, old boy. 


was hi 


S 
7 
I. 


whistle 


very 


Tham 


ur buthineth ?” 


iys takes 
regular 


You'll 


pea 


be ready to bite your best friend. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” Tham de- 
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manded, “that thtoppin’ thmokin’ will 
change a man’th dithpothithion ?” 

You can bet your sweet life it'll 
change your disposition!” the landlord 
declared. ‘You'll be as sour as a pickle 
before night. A lion with a sore paw 


+ 


and a man quittin’ the smokes—they’re 


« 


in the same class, old boy.” 

Tham snarled at him again and went 
down to the street, then hurried along 
usual restaurant. He di 
feel like eating, but he gave the 
lar order. And when the little waitr 
brought him the morning paper Tham 
scanned it eagerly until he found 1 
advertisement again. 

Once more he read of what 
tobacco means to the human 
Tham felt that he needed 1 
it to fortify himself. Tobacco 
Tobacco blindness! Hardening 
‘jes—all were there. 

‘ll be a thtrong man when 
of thethe withe birdth are dutht,” 
said, comforting himself. 

His breakfast eaten, Tham 
the street toward Madison Sai 
he had done the 
Acr from the square was 
bacco shop, and Tham 
filling the window with cigar 
way Tham sniffed and walked on 


it to the 


] 


ism. 


artert 


T 
L 
1 
I 


morning 


Again he sat on a bench 
throngs. Or 


fing at cigars 


the 


saw mer 111 
Ay men p 


hurrying 


It was a pleasant 


and pipes. 
it seemed to Tham that 


and 
of every 
came to his nostrils. 


moke wit 


He tried chewing 
did not seem to satisfy him 


gum 
2ad pencil in his mouth, b 
imself. It did 
I acco, and e cou 
from it. And then he 
suddenly to 
fore him. 
had a cigar bet 


teeth, and he was grinning. 


Craddock 
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“Thee Tham 
asked. 

“T don’t know whether it’s funny or 
pathetic, old-timer,’ Detective Crad- 
dock replied. “How are you feeling, 
Tham?” 


lave 


anything funny?” 


you heard me 
cd, 


complain ?” 
exactly. But the expression of 
your face, Tham, is not that of a man 
thoroughly satisfied with life. I don’t 
pose I’ve won that ten yet?” 
“You thertainly have not!” Tham ex- 


Craddock blew a 
smoke toward the bench, and 
Tham flinched. 

!’ Tham cried. “Do~’t thtand 
grinnin’ like a thilly ath! You 
me thick! you don’t pethter 
My 
1an would think I wath 

10 ever tried to thtop 


1 th 


If 
di 


» it another. 


neans the first, 
] 


We 
to watch 
It’s 


under- 


Tham. 
it always like 
: It is most amusing. 
Fellowship stt o 
You'll be a 


in good 


“Yes. Are you thinking 
ride in the subway y 
Why do you athk: 

yesterday, Tham, a care- 

lost a wallet in the sub- 


let 


containing almost 
5 


” 


gentlemen 


up on you.’ 
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“They can’t hang anything on me,” 
Tham declared. “Let them be fed up 
—thee if I care!” 

“There’s a limit, Tham. 
you cut it out and walk 
and narrow path? Surely 


Why don’t 
the straight 
y you can get 
some sort of a good job. I'll be will- 
to help you.” 

Thith kindneth ith utterly unekth- 
pected,” Thubway Tham told him. 
“Do you mean to inthinuate that I am 


me 


Lic 


alone, Craddock, 


1 ” 


you have got thomething on me, 

1 catch me liftin’ 

her then you can get out tue come- 
Thee?” 


alongs. inees 
“T'll be si to do 


” 


] 


id. ‘““When yot 


it, Tham, but 
duty is duty. 
iad And 


1 an ath 
“Tg 


ith an ath,” Tham told 
wath a dip I could thneak 
nothe, Crad- 


” 


him. 
r your 

er know it. 

ck flushed angrily. 

‘ham! he declared. 

hand. And what 

yu will be plenty !” 

thort of 
thome time now,” Thub- 
“You 
then 
me, 


earin’ that 


m observed plea intly. 
irtht, Craddock, and 
it. You get 
congratulate you and 


the commithioner to 


turned 
the 

followed 
k did this 


iberately 


through 
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detective was following him, he gave 
no sign. Tham felt out of sorts. He 
tried to tell himself that it was not be- 
cause he craved a smoke, but he knew 
better. It pained him every time he 
passed a man who puffed smoke out of 
the corner of his mouth. 
Finally Tham descended 
subway and caught an 
downtown. Craddock 
the and Th 
curled his lips in scorn. If ( 
wanted to follow, let | 
would lead him a merry chase. 
Always, when he was in the 
Tham thought of 
glanced around E & t 9 
Never had he see: ich chances for 
profitable labor. Half a dozen men in 
the car were of Tham al- 
Ways picked 
prosperous, 
But, 
watching, behind 
him. H id not 1 comfortable, 
either. Thubway T] 
tious toa great degree; he s« 
to play a “hunch.” To-day he was 
periencing a peculia 
not know 
not. He was out 
had not partaken of 
of nicotine, and; i 
could not tell a hunch from fit of 
nervousness. 
And Tham 


into the 
express going 
squeezed into 


‘ 
Same Car, ubpway 


1hey 
seeme d care | 


supersti 
ldom failed 
} ex- 
r feeling, and he did 
lunch or 
of sorts because he 


1 
whethe1 


amount 


lition, he 


was 
tobacco inst: 
cine of any 
Was no e: 
Any phy >] 
the treatmen 
whose 
drug. 
“Everything 
Tham told hi 
and nothin’ ! 
thoundth fu 
Craddock— 
He turne 
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detective was standing within a few feet 
of him, an expression of determination 
on his face. 

“I thuppoth the thilly ath will fol- 
low me around all day like a hound 
after a thteak!” Tham complained. 
“Thometimeth I think that I'll 


thith town for good.” 


Leave 


Chat was rank treason, and the 
no truth in it; Thubway Tham | 
knew that he could not e 
dure to live away from the sub 


W ell, [le 
was a necessary part of his e: 
He left the train far downt 
Craddock followed, but remain« 
» and made no attempt 
he was annoying. 
ugh the crowded st 
evade the dete 
ck was not to be 
Tham had tried it often, a1 


had ucceeded. It gave 
cellent practice. 
Into another subway entran 
and Craddock got on 
and went into 
car. The car was crowded, 


found himself obliged to 
some relief 


dodged, 


iptown train 


least there was 
smoking is prohibited in 

and Tham did not have the 
good tobacco in his nostrils all t 


1lere was soimet} ing 


two pi 


1 
I 


lim were 
ntlemen de 
back the 


ham saw that 


nything like it in this 
them made to order. 
That’s a real one!” 
The accepted the ci 


aid it beneath his nose. TI 
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that came into his eyes told of the ap- while the patrolman held back the 

preciation of a judge of tobacco, Thub- crowd. 

way Tham was standing so close that 

he got a fragrant whiff. It seem: 

ut his brain on fire. uthp 3 
His determination to stoj king “lm going ta search you this time, 
weaker. There was 1 nse in Tham. Tull off a stunt like that right 
told himself. Suppose his arteries under my nose, will you? Tried it 

‘e too often, old boy. Here‘s where 


et hard? He f 
e a trip up the river.” 
goodneth!” Tham gasped. 


ht becauthe that thilly ath lotht hith 


‘ah 


ham licked his lips like a thirsty wallet, why blame me?” 
. He knew that he would feel bet . 1y go to a dentist when you want 
for a smoke. And he was 1ery tooth pulled?” Craddock said, sneer- 
from lack of tobacco th e d 

attempt to work, even with ‘amely Tham submitted to the 
resent, his ner arch, Craddock made it a thorough 
1 nothing incriminating. 


tj 
ight make some lip one—and foun 
l 


1.3 
| 


ring disaster. . ic] Tham had a few dollars in his vest 


has to keep in tip-top condition pocket, and that was all. And Crad- 
1 made a mis- 
train approached ; ation. take, that Tham had no opportunity 
ubway Tham admitte » himself to get rid of the wallet, had he taken it. 
backs! grinned, and Craddock, his 

ok the report from the 

1e purse. Then he 

crowd and toward 


work safely and well. dock kn that he ha 
1 


( 
7 
nad 


hubwav Tham beside 

id some difficulty getting 

crowd and Tham dropped 
f f 


eet. 


finally, Craddock 


» old timer, and J 
aid. “I sup- 
that wallet 
gent just 
i But Til get you 
days, Tham!” 
1.’ Tham remarked. 
. too!” 
ht man,” 
a dip, but jutht 
svaen 07? 


” 
now. 
1, 


a matcn, 


Havana 
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he had stolen, and drew out a cloud of 
smoke. 

“Thome thigar!’’ Tham said. 

“That'll cost you ten, Tham.” 

“Yeth, thir.’ Tham pulled a few 
bills from his coat pocket, peeled off 
a ten, and handed it to the detective. 
“And I lotht a bet to my landlord, too,” 
he remarked. 

“Say! Wait a Craddock 
exclaimed. “ you 
down on the platform you didn’t have 
more than four dollars in your pock- 
ets. Now you hand me a ten, and 
you've got about thirty there.” 

“Maybe you did 
Tham said. 

“I certainly did. 
wallet——’”’ 

“You heard the man thay that it had 
theven fifty-dollar billth in it,” Tham 
responded angrily. “I ain’t got a fifty- 
dollar bill in my thythtem.” 

“But these tens r 


minute !”’ 


\\"] 1 
When J] searched 


more le rt 


Ye 4] -+] ” 
nt thearth mx rood, 


lf you did get that 
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“You mutht have mithed them when 
you thearthed me,” Tham said. 

Craddock watched him as he walked 
away, a puzzled Craddock who guessed 
that he had been done, but did not 
exactly how. Thubway Tham « 
peared in the crowd, a trail of 1 
smoke in his wake. 

“A thinth,’” Tham told himself. 
“Make the public pay your debth; that 
ith it!” 

He grinned and went on his way 
was feeling better already. And 
haif blocks down the 
little man was cursing the subw 

and pickpockets. 1 
Cham, as they had been walking 
stairs, had taken those ten-doll: 
from the little man’s waistcoat 

“Right under Craddock’th noi! 
said. “Right under hitl 
Craddock geth hith eyeth on on 
he forgeth everything elthe. The 
ath!” 


] — 
KNOW 
1; 

ilsap- 


acco 


dozen 


crowds 


noine. 


Si 
SE 


“CRIPPLED” CROOK IS SPRY ENOUGH 


RETENDING to be unable to walk without the aid of crutches, 

crook, who persuaded Bailey, Banks & Biddle, jewelers, to send s 
able ornaments to him for his inspection, duped the man who broug! 
and escaped with part of the gems. The “cripple” hobbled into a wel 
hotel in Philadelphia early one v:orning and registered as “Mr. and M 
boise, Bridgeton, N. J.” told the hotel that his wife 
later in the day. Thi i to allay suspicion if the messenger 
jewelry should wonder why the cripple wanted to buy gems such as 
might wear, and should inspect the hotel register. 

His arrangements at the hotel being completed, 
jewelers and asked that ! diamond rings and pendants be 
room on the seventh floor of the hotel 
ager that he was a cripple and could not go about with 

A clerk was sent with thirty thousand dollars’ wort 
A diamond ring and a diamond pendant valued at ten 
brought out and passed to Duboise for examination. Then the “ 
his crutches, covered the messenger with a revolver, bound him, an 
with the jewelry. 


clerk 


S Wa 


“Duboise” 


Of course, he made 


cripple” 
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6 Ernest M. Poate 


Author of ‘‘Changed Caliber,’’ etc 


HOT July was melting into a 
sultry August, and those who 
could had fled to the moun- 
tains or the sea, leaving the 

ovenlike city to such unfortunates as 

necessity held there. 
my wife, had 
baby with her, and I longed to join 
them. The dog days demand full toll 
of my beefy figure, and I do not 
thinner with the years, 

But Doctor Bentiron stayed on, 
without thought of vac 
He was tireless. Despite his 
languor and inactivity, he accomplished 
work, and he minded the 
heat no more than a salamander. He 
did not ask me to stay; he even urged 

to go and but his example 
me. More than double my age, 

1 


gone, taking 


STOW 
5 

busy 
as ever, ation. 
apparent 


prodigies of 


rAct« 
FCSt > 


could still outwork me; for very 

e I would not give up and add to 
his burdens. So I kept bachelor’s hall 
in the big house on Madison Avenue 
ind contented yse ith an occa- 
sional week-e1 } ill 


eover, 


had grown 


deeper. The fire of the man, that 
which many a starved 
had warmed itself, 
-had seemed flickering 
Once or twice he had 
himself for a little to the sem- 
old interests. A few bril- 
unphs of sug- 
intricate 
to suc- 


steady flame at 
and shivering life 
had burned low 
toward its end. 
roused 
blance of his 
liant diagnoses, a few tri 
two or three 

carried 
easoning and in- 
return had 
htening of 


gestive therapy, 
invesiigati 
cess by mir 


criminal 

‘ 
acles 
pera Res ibe oo ae 
tuition; these, since’ his 
marked the occasional brig 
the doctor’s w: But his 
heart was not in them: even his 
and lapsed again 
but routine 


ining activity. 
he met 
successes mournfully 
into 
work. 

But this ared at last 
shaken off the burden of sad- 
ness. The clouds rolled back, and Doc- 
tor Thaddeus Bentiron came into his 
that he had 
young 
thought of the doc- 
as the 
inexor- 
ids the 


1 he c : 11 
brooding, reiusing ali 


summer he appe 


1 
to nave 


own once more. It was not 


seemed old, and now grew 

again; one never 
7 

eemed ageless 

by t] 


h time | ye 


tor’s age. He 


pyramids, uncl 


| langed 


1 
I 
L 


some- 
had 
it burned 
; re 
ghtly a teadily 5 
curtains of his bored 
still close-drawn, I 
and rejoiced thereat. 


1p 
iam} 


and though the 
indifference were 


felt its glow 
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The doctor was himself again; his 
heart was in the exacting work which 
filled all his waking hours. He savored 
to the full the physician’s reward, which 

-lies in the knowledge of lives rebuilt 
by him, and his mask of apathy, the 
exaggerated aloofness of his manner, 
scarcely sufficed to conceal his inner 
contentment. Hurrying back and forth 
in the hall, I hear 
faint, creaking chuckles, 
tuneless song, wafted through the door 
of the chief’s private office; and Han- 
rahan and I would exchange grave 
smiles, s happi- 
ness, 

So, on 

knocked at the 


would sometimes 


snatches of 


rejoicing in the doctor’ 
August afternoon, |] 
chief’s door, bearing 


The doctor 


with me a visiting card. 


t 
I 
1 

i 


was alone, his last patient just dis- 
missed ; through the oak paneis came a 
lugubrious wail, a raucous, unmusical 
chant: 

“And poor 
died! Umphf. 
Come in, my son.” 

Doctor Bentiron’s ear was preternatu 
rally acute ; he knew the voice, the foot- 
step, even the rap, of everyone who 
might him. His 
hearing continually noted and analyzed 
all the jumbled noises of the neighbor- 
hood, unerringly selecting any unusual 
ones. Though his maniacal patients in 
the wards upstairs shrieked all day un- 
heeded, the first note of danger, the 
faintest cry of distre would register 
at once and bring the doctor to his feet. 


Ma-a-ry perished and 
Come in, Blakely. 


possibly approach 


1 


Time and again Th 
off a conversati in the middle of a 
sentence, he: xcked to one side in his 
own inimitabl hi 1 
the ward: 
ened distur! 
he recogni: 
thought to 
hearing lacked 
musical pitch, 
ated his own dis 
I entered the | 


ive seen him bre ak 


the chief slid far down in his reclining 
chair. A slanting sunbeam from the 
skylight which formed the entire ceil- 
ing struck across his slouching figure; 
blue smoke wreaths drifted lazily 
through it. Throned between two huge 
revolving bookcases, like squat  pilas- 
ters, he seemed some bearded [gyp- 
tian deity whose high-bridged hawk- 
nose and long, slanting eyes 
through the incense of worshi; 
Then I grinned again, in 
self; those baggy, homespun 
that familiar, faded green bathr 


how ed 


cigarette, accord 

enough with divinity. 
“Umphf,” drawled the chief 

if you like. You have no re 


elders—and_ betters. 


hand-made 


your 
warm, my son.” 

It was fearfully hot, and th 
filled room, though every pane of 
huge skylight was swung open, 
close and stuffy. But 
showed no discomfort. 

“Conserve your energies, Dlal 
he said, yawning. “Don’t dun 
so much; you'll have an apoplexy, and 
you're not due for that yet. f 
another fifteen years or so. U 
And he grinned at me maliciou 

“You’re a nice, cheerful old 
man, so you are,” I told him, mo] 
“But I’ve got a 
outside. He 


Doctor Be 


my forehead. 

you. Hamilton’s 

you to see a case with him.” 
[ handed him the card. 
The I 


doctor groaned, 
humorously. 


“Doctor ie 
Hamilton,’ he read aloud. 
Oh, dear, dear. It’s a terrib 
to be serious and sincere and al 
in this weather, too! Oh, I] 
him in, my son, and let’s get it 
wanted to check up these r 

He closed the big file in his 

labeled, ‘“‘Medico-L 
XII,” and contained brief abst 
of the celebrated criminal 


1 
h 


most 
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As an expert witness, as a consultant, 
as advisor to the district attorney’s 
office; in one capacity or another, Doc- 
tor Bentiron had played his part in al- 
most every cause celebré of three dec- 
ades in which the question of sanity had 
been raised. In this file, and in its 
companion volumes, were records such 
as many a newspaper editor would have 
cominitted arson and barratry to ob- 
tain. Here also were accounts, done 
in the chief’s own inimitable style, of 
all the criminal investigations in which 
I had taken part—and of many others, 
These unpretentious tales of mine are 
no more than dilutions of the doc- 
tor’s case-books; I have but added de- 
tail. Ii I could reproduce his terse, 
vivid sentences, his flashes of descrip- 
tion, they would be masterpieces; but I 
long since despaired of that. 

So the chief put away his records, 
and I went to get Doctor Hamilton, 
who sat patiently in my own office. 

He was a longbodied man with ear- 
nest, protruding brown eyes; sober- 
sided, smooth-faced, a very sincere and 
well-meaning person, and by no means 
without skill and reputation in neurol- 

But he was deadly dull, abso- 
humorless, and of literal mind, 
he bored Doctor Bentiron al- 

) tears, 
!’ said this gentleman, rising. 
doctor will see me now? Very 
After you, sir. |] 


I can persuade the doctor to inter- 


— , ' 
Ve ry good! 


mself in this case; a very sad one, 
a sad case, indeed!” He sighed 
“Such fine prospect blighted ! 
1 ” 1 s a ony 

ed the boy’s mother, very 


woman, sincerely interested in 
all the 


omment, 


upon ne 


d with 


tiness, rather like a pre- 


spare me a mo- 


ment, doctor,” he declared. “Very 
good, ve-ry good. I trust you are quite 
well, sir?” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor and freed 
his hand to roll a fresh cigarette. 

“TY hope I can induce you, Doctor 
Bentiron, to see this case with me. A 
sad case, ve-ry sad! A young boy, doc- 
tor—Theodoric Garfield. Only seven- 
teen, sir—bright, intelligent, with the 
very finest prospects, given every ad- 
vantage by an adoring mother now 
gone to her long rest—but an epileptic. 
Yes, epileptic for ten years, doctor, and 
of late growing much worse. He has 
had several series of seizures during 
the past week, and one attack of status 
epilepticus—and there are manifesta- 
tions which I do not understand.” 

“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron 
dryly. “Suppose you get down to 
cases.” 

Our visitor flushed a bit, but com- 
plied. Stripped of his long-winded, 
rather unctuous verbiage, the case ap- 
peared something like this: 

The Garfield boy was an only son, 
His father, heavily alcoholic, had died 
in his infancy from pneumonia con- 
tracted during a spree. The mother, 
“a faithful, sincere Christian woman,” 
according to Doctor Hamilton, had 
none the less been neurotic, selfish, and 
notional. She had devoted herself to 
her son, pampering and indulging him 
As though this had not 
been handicap enough, the boy, always 
frail and effeminate, had developed 
epilepsy when about nine years old. 
His mother had consulted Doctor 
Hamilton, and Hamilton had super- 
vised the case for six or eight years. 

The boy’s seizures had been grand 
mal in type, and very severe. At inter- 
vals of six months or so he would have 
two or three attacks, close together, 


followed by the so-called “‘exhaustion 


in everything. 


paralyses” and long periods of prostra- 
tion. There had been little mental en- 


feeblement; the boy’s intelligence had 
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Steinfeld was a pharmacist; 
himself almost a physician, 
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to inherit everything unconditionally. 
The poor lady clung to the last to the 
belief that Theodoric would recover.” 
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he explained to Doctor Hamilton. “He You should: have been more 
do be dreadful stiff, lately. I'll wait, Doctor Bentiron. . Peas 
sorr.” says——”’ 

“Who’s this?” deman the OY “Umphf,’ int rrupted 
rudely, staring at the chief. “J Clark says a great many 
care; I can’t be both« 1 Bi > it it 1 am 
out, all of you. I want 
me. And then I want 
lot of bananas.” 

“Now, Ricky! 
man, looking at us in apology. 

“I don’t care!’’ repeated the boy pet 
ulantly. “I can’t be | like tl 
It upsets me.” 

“There, Theo! 
father. “We’ 

He turned 
excuse, and \ as 
But the doctor did not move. He wa act re expres 
looking straight at Theodoric with ra fty triumpl malevolen 
curious, half-pitying, half-irritated e& mething « Vas it fea 
pression. 1e caught eye and looked 

“Umphf,” n No. yn his 
This must stop Brien, take out tha “Umphf,” said Doctor B 
tray. I'll give you a diet for him. nm hind me, in a curious, specula 
no bananas, son; they’re rank poison and I turned about. 
for you.” Although his se 


The boy pushed back ie ray v1 lasted almost sIxty second 


lently, so that still 


VW 
rose. His movement were : he grand mal, the 1 


rigid and 
with sullen rage. 
“T’ll do as ! 
Then his face red, stiffened. ionless; the patient 
His eyes stared unseeingly for a m« n breathing 
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did not seem to breathe. He lay in the 
position of opisthotonos, almost un- 
heard of in epilepsy; that is, his stiff- 
ened body was bent like a bow, so that 
he rested on head and heels, his back 
arched away from the floor. 
The doctor leaned over him, watch 
his head cocked to one side 
familiar posture 


stood 


1 1 1 
that the boy 


of attention. 
lent. At last, when it 
must 


; pagerhe 
limbs relaxed; his 


surely die in 
oe 
his rigid 


th 


fel 
nping upon his gag, frothing 


audible 
1 


to writhing and moan 


e floor with an 
] 
i 


] + 
HOoOaTsely., 


mnged tonic 


Hamilton ?” 
“Only during the 


aid. ‘‘Former] 


“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron. 
“You been giving him anything ?” 

The ex-druggist spread his hands. 
“Only a little bromide,” he protested. 
“And O’Brien’s been rubbing his limbs 
with the soothing salve lateiy.” 

Doctor Bentiron stooped over the un- 
conscious boy, now quiet and livid- 
faced. The at his head, 
holding up the relaxed jaws so that he 
unembarrassed. The 


loose shirt to 


nurse knel 


might breathe 
doctor strip] ed back hi 


examine the narrow emaciated shoul- 


a few angry red_ spots 
beginning bromic acne. 
decided. 


saly e, you 


much bromides,’ he 
ing the soothing 

His tones were dryly skeptical 
nostrum’s efficiency. “How, 

on ?’ 

answered, does 

ore after the fits, 
“Betimes ’tis a 
Lately I been 
ith the salve, 


The attendant 


> dreadful stiff and 
explained 

ysislike. 
all over 
him. I’m after doing it 
nee this morning, and I’ll be rubbing 
him again presently, is fit’ 
lone with.” 
“It is a wonderful remedy, Doctor 


} 
n the boy 


all 7 nd stiff 


ron,” beg tepfather 
“Ta all pains a : ;, 
pple. I’ve only tried 


lay 
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fered ointment box, and lounged out 
yawning. 

In the lobby he turned to Hamilton, 
who had followed. “Umphf,” said he. 
“You were right, Hamilton, this time. 
A singular case; a very singular case. 
Umphf. Yes. Pll be back 
to-morrow.” 

He turned away, deaf to th 
questions, and slouched out to his wait- 
ing car. “Home, Perkins,” he said 
with | 


Exactly. 


1 ? 
omer s 


a yawn, leaving me to climb in 
over his out-thrust legs, as usual. 
All the back he sat 
hunched forward, smoking like a fur- 
nace. His slouch hat was pulled clean 
over his dull, absent that I 
knew this case had upset him greatly. 
He spoke once, just as we swung into 

Madison Avenue. 

“Opisthotonos, prolonged tonic con- 
vulsions. More like tetanus than epi 
lepsy. Or—— Umphf.” 

I could get no more out of him, and 
so composed myself to until he 
chose to revisit the Avalonia. 

But we returned sooner than I had 
expected. I had just entered the office 
next morning, making rounds, 
when the telephone girl turned to Miss 
Gallagher, the chief’s chosen messen- 
ger. 

“Tell the doctor that Doctor Mac- 
Aleer Hamilton is on the wire,” she di- 
rected. “He wants the doctor to come 
to the Avalonia at if he can. 
Theodoric Garfield is in status epillepti- 
cus, and seems to be dying.” 

I took the message in myself. The 
case did not seem especially peculiar to 
me, but | had interested 
the chief. 

At my news, he groaned aloud. “If 
it should be!” he muttered. “But I 
don’t believe it. Umphf. It’s too late 
now, anyway. Come along, Blakely; 
snap into it. \Ve’re going somewhere.” 

He was already 
ried after him. During all 
drive northward he sat 


way silent, 


eyes, so 


ait 
Valt 


atter 


once, 


knew that it 


at the door: J hut 
our 


mute, smoking 
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and brooding; but there was a little 
wrinkle between his eyes. 

We Steinfeld’s 
unann¢ unced and went at once to the 
big sitting room. 


Theodoric Garfield lay on the couch, 


j ¢ 
entered apartment 


1 1 4 


: : 6 i : - half 
in pajamas. His eyes were hal! 


only the whites showing; his pale fac 
ad a curious, livid purple undercol 

a dead man’s. It twitch 
jerked continuously, and his frail 
writhed and shook. 

Hamilton, his long horse’s face wor- 
ried and earnest, his protruding eyes 
solemn, half sat at the boy’s head, hold- 
ing an ether 
with chloroform. 
entry. 


“No use,” he whispered, as though 


cone. The air was 


He looked uy 


the patient could hear him. “No use; 
1.7 e , ? ’ 
even chloroform won’t hold him. I've 
him all I 
and 


dare.” 
chloral ?”’ 


given 
romides 

the chief. ‘Soda bicarb? 

tions’ Lavage?” 

To each 


grave faced. 


nodded 


averred. 


question Hamilton 
“Everything,” he 
“He can’t stand another hour of this.” 
As he the 
ceased. He lay quiet 


moaned, rolled his head weakly. 


spoke be yy’s writ 
yment, 


Then 


for a m¢ 


visibly; his jaw muscles 


he stiffened 
stood out in the thin cheeks. His neck 


itened, his fists clenche 


t 


cords tig 

arched itself until he was 
ported only by his heels and the back of 
his hea 1. 


bod sup- 


t beyond 
me that 
direc ted. 


had been 














For a moment he stood so, arm out- 
stretched, rigid as a statue. His face 
mirrored bewilderment and _helpless- 
ness. 

“What’s wrong, man?” demanded 
the chief, catching his arm, Then he 
stopped, feeling the nurse’s_ tense 
muscles: a hard light dawned in his 
narrowed eyes and he nodded once. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor LBentiron. 
“Umphf. Yes. Exactly.” He looked 
about. Steinfeld was huddled on a 
x, watch- 


chair in one corner; watchin; 


ing. “Blakely,” ordered the doctor 
“stand by the door. Now, O’Brien, 
have you had these catches before?” 


The nurse’s tension had relaxed; he 
passed a hand over his face cautious! 
“Only this morning, sorr,” he an- 


“Tf I start to move 


] nti >>] 
swerer contTrused, 


too quick, I stick like that—can’t budge 
fra minute or so. I get stiff all over. 
And I have all flashes like—colored 
its in my eyes.” 

g 
“You're with the boy constantly? And 
e's had no medicine except what you 


‘Umphf,” said the chief very grimly. 


O’Brien nodded, uncomprehending. 
‘Then, ried Doctor Bentiron, his 

voice suddenly sharp and com- 
manding, “where’s that soothing salve ?” 
Qty 14 ¢ 4 Py L-¢ 


eld sprang up, squeaking inar- 


Ke a trapped rat. The doc- 


or v¢ afed him not so much as the 
C ne eve 
e,” he repeated impatiently ; 
¢ u’ve been using to rub 
g G eld with.” 

mete aid O’Brien, “that! Sure, 
i got it hid, s FE l was scared that 
Rick ight get it and eat some, mebbe, 
, AF ened : or 

rked ‘f’r external use only. 
He led for keys, unlocked a 
cabinet, and produced the 
of Steinfeld’s Soothing 
D entiron took it natched it 
I lal — nd unsere ved Its top. 
ri¢ Fiance at the comatose boy ; 
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indeed, even I could see that nothing 
was to be done there. The finger of 
death lay plain upon mouth and nos- 
trils. 

Dipping deep into the scented, honey- 
colored ointment, the chief brought up 
a tiny bit upon his knife point and 
tasted it. 

“Umphf,” said he, satisfied. “Taste, 
Blakely—Hamilton !” 

As I moved forward Steinfeld, for- 
gotten in his corner, dashed at us, 
natched the purple box, and plunged 
for the door. I collared him at once, 
though he fought viciously, squealing 
and snapping at my wrists with yel- 
lowed, fanglike teeth. 

“Bitter,” pronounced the chief, quite 
unmoved. “Bitter as gall; bitter as 
strychnine, the bitterest thing in the 
world! Hang to him, Blakely, my son; 
he’s wanted for the attempted murder 
of his stepson. No,” he finished sol- 
emnly, glancing at the still figure over 
which Hamilton still bent, “for the 
murder of his stepson!” 


“T couldn’t believe it myself,” ex- 
plained the chief, as we waited for the 
district attorney’s chemical experts to 
analyze the contents of that fateful 
purple box. “It was too bold, too un- 
usual. But those fits were palpably not 


epileptiform; rigidity, opisthotonos; the 
classical symptom of strychnine 
poisoning. And Steinfeld had a mo- 


vife’s money 
to advertise the salve with. But I was 
ure O’Brien was trustworthy, and he 
ook all care of the boy. I never 
thought of ointment until I saw 
©’Brien stiffen that way. Of course 
lat catching, those mild tonic spasms 

with flashes of 
light before the eyes, are the first signs 
1 


that strychnine has been pushed past 


on sudden movement, 


the physiological limit. Then come 

with the tonic stage much 

exaggerated. At that, they’re enough 
e 


like 


convulsions 


pilepsy so that Hamilton deserves 
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a good deal of credit for noticing the 
difference, especially in a boy who had 
been epileptic for so long. 

“You see, strychnine is an alkaloid, 
easily soluble, with comparatively small 
molecules. Mixed with panolin, 
has remarkable powers, it 
will penetrate the skin enough, 
only it’s too powerful and uncertain to 
be used by inunction in ordinary prac- 
tice. But our friend Steinfeld, capital- 
izing his knowledge of pharmacy, sim- 
ply compounded strychnine with his 
salve, and gave it to O’Brien to rub on 
the boy. He must have forgotten that 
the nurse might absorb some of. it 
through his paims; or perhaps he didn’t 
think O’Brien 


which 
absorbtive 
well 


would get enough to 


cause symptoms, At any rate, the boy 
was poisoned; he died of acute strych- 
nine poisoning, the drug being adminis- 
tered by inu Umphf. 
Exactly. I never heari 
such a case before.” 

Doctor Llewallen emerged from 
laboratory, still in his long line 
contains strychnin 
suspected, doctor,” he reported 
quantitative tests 
there must have been 
drachms there.” 


1¢ ‘tion. 


* - 
remempbe 


That ointment 
as you 
“Our 


complete, but 


aren’t qui 


nearly four 
“Umphf,” 

“Enough t 

meant to evs a 

Come on, Blakely: we must 
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Author of **The Long Arm,’’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


FAMOUS surgeon, Andrew Grayling, is serving a term of imprisonment for a crime of which he 
is innocent, having withheld the real facts in the case to shield a woman. During his in- 
carceration, Mary Rawton, daughter of James Rawton, a millionaire, is stricken with a disease, the 
for which is an operation which Grayling alone can perform. Rawton effects the surgeon’s 


only cure 
Rawton’s nephew operates upon Grays 


escape from prison; the operation is successfully performed, 

ling’s face, thereby completely changing his identity. ict, as Andrew Corran, meets the 

second Mrs. Rawton, and recognizes in her the woman ( s been the means of wrecking his life. 

A strong attachment is formed between Graylin Rawton, and he announces to the 

millionaire his intention of making her his wife. strong opposition, and shortly after- 
ward takes his departur 

tramping through the country, Grayling render im assi e to the gardener of the 

nan estate, who has twisted his ankle, and perform he ian’s duties for him while he is 

cing. Jacob Bawden, brother of the gardener, and ¢ per in the prison, pays a visit to 

tay there, and, recognizing his hands and voice, in spite of his 


the cottage during ¢ yling 
altered face, 1 

Mrs. Rawton presses Ruth Temberman for a gambling bt, and upon learning that she is 
unable to pay. threatens to tell her father if she do not her pearl necklace to obtain the 
necessary fund That lady then gives her an addi ) i ind ¢ . her to send Grayling, 
gardener pro tem, there, upon the errand. As a fore r ‘s visit, Mrs. Rawton dis- 
patches a note to Graun, the pawnbroker, who is a noted criminal, a V own to her, explaining 


Andrew’ lentity, and claiming for this information hi valu f the necklaee. Graun, who 


id 
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had betrayed him and sent him to a liv- 
ing death, advise him to retaliate by be- 
traying herself to her husband? 

“This gentleman whom you know as 
Mr. Corran is in reality Andrew Gray- 
ling, the escaped convict,” said Rawton 
concisely to his wife. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Delia. 

As a matter of fact, she was intensely 
surprised, surprised that her husband 
should have discovered that which she 
knew already. 

“Mr. Grayling, to give him his real 
name,” continued Rawton, “wishes to 
marry Mary. Mary is apparently in- 
clined to listen to his proposal, although 
she is aware of his identity. She be- 
lieves him to be an innocent man ruined 
by an unscrupulous woman, who, I 
gather, is alleged to have given false 
evidence against him at his trial. As 
you came into the room | was telling 
Mr. Grayling that I will withdraw my 
Opposition to his marrying Mary if he 
will substantiate his story to the very 
limited extent of giving me the name 
of the woman who is supposed to have 
betrayed him.” 

Grayling looked at Delia. 
the bitterness in his heart against her, 
his fair-mindedness made him admit 
that, however bad a woman she might 
be, she was most incontestably a plucky 
one. She was not going to surrender 
until she was utterly beaten. Her pose 
was exactly that of a dutiful wife 
drawn into a family discussion. No 
hint that her own position as the mil- 
lionaire’s wife hung in the balance was 
apparent in her manner. 

“Come, Grayling, I am waiting for 
your answer. The name of the woman 
who gave false evidence against you at 
your trial?” 

Grayling visualized the effect that his 
In fancy he 


be- 


In spite of 


words would produce. 
could see the millionaire crumpling 
neath the crushing blow that 
shatter the ideal of his middle age and 
destroy his life’s happiness by reveal- 


would 
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ing the fact that the wife he cherished 
was a black-hearted adventuress. The 
strong man would fall, stabbed in the 
back by the woman of many treach- 
eries. 

He himself would have won the fight, 
3ut what a way to win! To win not 
by his own merits, but by a woman’s 
treachery! Could he rebuild his own 
personality and his own self-respect in 
his new life with that knowledge ever 
before him, that he had felled his an- 
tagonist with the hand of a woman? 

“You are silent,” Rawton said, taunt- 
ing him. “Have you, by chance, for- 
gotten the lady’s name?” 

“No,” responded Grayling curtly, 
and he could have sworn that Delia 
Rawton jumped. “I remember the 
lady’s name perfectly well. I am hesi- 
tating as to whether or not I will give 
it.” He turned to Delia Rawton. 
“Perhaps you, Mrs. Rawton, would be 
kind enough to give me the benefit of 
your opinion. Should a man in such 
circumstances speak ?” 

Grayling watched her closely. He 
was conscious that he was torturing her, 
but in his heart there was no pity for 
her. If he should decide to spare her, 
it would be not for her sake but for 
the sake of her husband and for his 
own self-respect. 

“It would depend entirely upon the 
man,” she answered slowly. “There 
are men who would not speak. Why 
did you keep silent in the first place?” 

“Because I believed the woman to 
be as good as she was beautiiul,” an- 
swered Grayling, “and because | knew 
that to reveal the fact that she was in 
that man’s room at the time would | 
to destroy her reputation.” 

“And so, rather than injure her, you 
went to prison,” said Delia. “And now 
you are asking me whether I advise you 
to undo the effect of that magnificent 
act of self-sacrifice.” 

“Not quite,” corrected Grayling. “I 
am asking you if it is right that that 


uld ve 
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woman should not only send me to 
prison for five years, but should now 
stand between me and my marriage.” 

Delia suddenly relaxed and dropped 
into an armchair. 

“Oh,-how can I advise you!” she ex- 
claimed. “If you intend to speak, you 
will.” 

Rawton, perceiving his wife’s dis- 
tress, and thinking that she had been 
merely harassed by Grayling’s ques- 
tions, turned to him angrily. 

“My wife has nothing to do with this 
matter,” he said, “and you have no 
right to question her. Are you going 
to give me the name of this woman or 
are you not?” 

“One minute, Rawton,” said Gray- 
ling. “I will give you the woman’s 
name, if Mary will ask me to do so. 
Not otherwise.” 

ry Rawton slowly raised her deep- 

eyes and glanced at the man she 

Her face was white with emo- 

lips quivered slightly, like 

those of a hurt child. But there was 
no hint of fear in her voice. 

“I don’t to do anything 
against your better judgment, Andrew,” 
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again become an outcast, and her hus- 
band will endure the most crushing 
blow a man can receive. That is all.” 

The girl pondered for a moment. 

“We cannot purchase our happiness 
by destroying the happiness of others,” 
she answered slowly. 

‘*“You wish me, then, to refuse to ful- 
fill your condition?” he de- 
manded. 

“Since it will mean the breaking up 
of a home, I do,” she answered as if 
the words had been wrung from her. 

“For Heaven’s sake, my child, con- 
sider what you are saying,” broke in 
Rawton. “God knows I would give 
anything rather than lose you, but I 
cannot go back on my word. Unless 
you give up Grayling, you must leave 
my house.” 

Mary looked at her father, and on 
her face, for all its soft beauty, was 
stamped something of his own iron 
resolution. 

“My word is as unalterable as 
yours, father,’ she said proudly. “I 
cannot give him up.” 


father’s 


Rawton sank back in his chair. 

“Do not think me ungrateful for your 
loyalty, Mary,” Grayling said earnestly, 
“but considered the conse- 
quences of such a If you do me 
the honor of marrying me immediately, 
I can support you only in the elementary 
of life. It will seem compara- 
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sense of fairness compelled him to 
do so. 

“Then surely, if you believe Andrew 
to be innocent, as I do, you can have no 
objection to our marrying,” put in 
Mary. 

“T have a very strong ojection,” 
swered Rawton. “I object on the 
ground that Grayling, however inno- 
cent he may be, is none the less an es- 
caped convict. I object on the ground 
that at any moment he may be rear- 
rested. If you marry him you are 
bound to do so in the knowledge that, 
as surely as every day dawns in your 
life together, the close of that day may 
see your husband torn away from you 
and returned to a felon’s cell. Do you 
think I am going to stand by and see 
that happen without protesting? Of 
course, I am not. I protest to the ex- 
tent of ordering you to give him up.” 

“And leave him to face the daily 
dread of arrest said Mary. 
“You have convinced me more than 
ever that I am right, father. I am go- 
ing to marry him as soon as he likes.” 

Rawton’s face went an ashen gray. 
His fixed gaze was turned directly upon 
Grayling. 

There was nothing more to be said. 
Grayling offered his arm to Mary and 
led her from the room. 

“T shall leave the house to-night,” she 
said as they stood in the hall. 

He made no further attempt to dis- 
suade her. To do so would merely be 
to insult her love. 

“IT will meet you at the station in 
three hours’ time,” she answered. 

Then he took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 


an- 
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expecting 
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of his departure with regret, with the 
exception of Jacob Bawden, who, as it 
seemed to Grayling, took it with sus- 
picion. 

Grayling had just completed the pur- 
chase of the tickets when Mary ap- 
peared. 

As he caught sight of her dainty 
form, his heart bounded. He was filled 
with a mad thrill at the glorious adven- 
ture his life had become. At the same 
time he was appalled at the thought of 
the risk he was asking the woman he 
loved to share. 

“Mary, have you really given the 
matter p roper thought? ?” he asked ears 
nestly. “Do you not wish to turn back 
before it is too late?” 

“How can you ask?” she answered. 

“T must ask. I am in honor bound 
to ask,” he replied. “It is not for me 
to urge my own wishes. I am bound 
to forget the glorious opportunity 
which your father’s action has given me. 
Equally, I should be the most despica- 
ble kind of cur if I did not try to point 
out to you that you are doing a mad 
thing. I love you enough, to urge 
you to go back before it is too late.” 

“And I love you enough to refu 
she answered. “I am not a child, - 
drew, you know. I am aware 
that I am doing. And I am doing it 
of my own free will. That is all there 
is to be said.” 

For all her gentleness there was a 
great deal of her father’s detereniu ition 
about her. Grayling realized that she 
had made up her mind and that to say 
more would merely convey the impres- 
sion that he wished to withdraw 
own account. 

The train came in. 
aboard together he cast a 
his shoulder. <A figure hac 
from the shadows of the 
which seemed vaguely familiar 
peered closely. It was Jacob Baw 
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As he emerged from Dempster’s of- 
fices Grayling caught sight of the same 
familiar figure standing, half concealed, 


in an adjacent doorway. Jacob Baw- 
den \t that moment an idea came to 
Grayling, bold yet fascinating. It was 
backed up by a piece of reasoning that 


ple and conclusive. 
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left by an early train. But he was not 
too early to be followed. At the sta- 
tion he had caught sight of Jacob Baw- 
den, and had laughted to himself. In 
an unnecessarily loud voice he had 
asked for his ticket. 

Now, sitting in the train, he turned 
the matter over in his mind at leisure. 
Reflection showed that there was really 
nothing of rashness in the plan on 
which he had determined. Jacob Baw- 
den was a source of genuine danger to 
him, The man’s very stupidity was his 
most powerful asset. His utter lack of 
imaginativeness, his ignorance of the 
world in general, made it almost impos- 
sible to throw him off the scent. 

Sooner or later Jacob Bawden would 
discover some trifle that would furnish 
him with proof, unless—unless his ef- 
forts were nipped in the bud. 

He arrived at his destination in the 
early afternoon. Jacob Bawden, inevi- 
tably, got out of the train also. 

Grayling went straight up to him and 
accosted him. 

“What do you mean by following me 
around?” he demanded. 

“Who’s following you around?” 
countered the man surlily. 

“You are,’ returned Grayling. 
“You’ve followed me from your broth- 
er’s cottage to the city. You've fol- 
lowed me about the city during the 
last day, and now you have followed 
me down here.” 

“T haven’t followed you here,” an- 
swered Bawden. “My leave is up and I 
am returning to the prison. I am a 
keeper at the prison here—as you know 
very well,” he added. 

“As I know very well,” repeated 
Grayling. ‘That is quite sufficient. 
You told me that you thought I was 
an escaped convict. I gave you an op- 
portunity to prove your words, but you 
refused it. Very well. I am now go- 





ing to lodge a formal complaint with 
your superior officers regarding the an- 
noyance to which you have subjected 
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me. I am going straight to the prison 
and shall ask to see the warden.” 

Keeper Jacob Bawden stared at 
Grayling. The prison and all that it 
stood for was within the man’s mental 
compass. That some one whom he 
firmly believed to be an escaped con- 
vict would deliberately enter the prison 
threw him out of gear, and he could 
only gape in astonishment. 

“IT am going to give you every 
chance,” continued Grayling. “TI shall 
call at the prison to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock.” 

So saying, he turned on his heel and 
left Jacob Bawden to ponder over his 
words. 

Grayling put up at a commercial ho- 
tel and spent the latter part of the after- 
noon in making a business call, where 
the good fortune he had already expe- 
rienced repeated itself. 

His immediate success in his com- 
mercial activity was a source of no lit- 
tle wonder to him. It seemed strange 
that, on a mere letter of introduction, 
he should have obtained a_ position 
which would obviously enable him to 
make a very good income in the imme- 
diate future. The firm he represented 
manufactured a number of chemical 
products by a special process which re- 
sulted in such quality and cheapness as 
practically to eliminate competition. 
Grayling had merely to describe what 
he was selling to secure an immediate 
order. And as he dealt only with 
wholesale firms, his commission account 
was already mounting rapidly. 

He could only come to the conclusion 
that he had been exceptionally lucky. 
It was a conclusion that was justified 
by the facts, as he knew them. Many 
things were destined to happen in his 
life before he was to learn that the po- 
sition in which he found himself had 
nothing whatever to do with luck. 

Faithful to his word, he set out on the 
following morning in such time as to 
arrive at the prison by eleven. 




















As the small runabout which he had 
hired took him over the country, he 
was filled with a strange conflict of 
emotions. Was he mad to risk his lib- 
erty in this way? Assuredly not. For 
if it would not stand this test it was 
not, on the whole, worth having. It 
would be but a danger to the security 
of the woman he loved far, far more 
than himself. 

And suppose the test proved too 
great? Suppose the relentless walls of 
the prison were to close once more 
around him? Would his sanity survive 


as he served the remainder of his sen- 
tence. Would not his soul be crushed 
in the bitterness of that grinding 


slavery ? 

The conveyance drew up outside the 
prison Grayling alighted and 
told the driver to wait. 

“I shall not be more than about a 
quarter of an hour, if as long as that,” 
he said, and hoped with all his heart 
that he was speaking the truth. 

He gave his card, engraved with his 
new name of Corran, to the official at 
the gate, antl was shown immediately 
into the small waiting room reserved 
for visitors. It was a part of the prison 
that was unfamiliar to Grayling. He 
the test of his own nerve 


gates. 
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knew that 


would come when he was taken to the 
M len’s office. On the way he would 
pass through familiar passages. His 
medical knowledge made him familiar 
with the queer tricks the human brain 
will lay. He wondered whether the 

on of ideas would betray him 
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himself. His will must control every 
corner of his brain, particularly those 
corners that had become accustomed to 
the acceptance of prison routine. 

Grayling felt his heart thumping 
against his side as he followed the of- 
ficial through corridors along which he 
had marched between two keepers on 
the day on which he had been brought 
before the warden, the very day on 
which he had escaped. 

Warden Shrader, seeing that his vis- 
itor was well dressed, arose as the lat- 
ter entered. 

“Good morning,” he said, speaking, 
to Grayling’s unreasonable surprise, as 
an ordinary individual and without the 


least suggestion of the bully. “You 
wished to see me, I believe? Take a 


chair.” 

“Thank you,” said Grayling, and his 
voice seemed to come from a long way 
off. 

The warden was waiting for him to 
state the object of his visit. 

“T am sorry to say,” began Grayling 
easily, “that I have come to trouble you 
with a complaint. I would not have 
done so if I could have avoided it.” 

“A complaint?” echoed the warden, 
puzzled, and added suspiciously: “You 
are interested in one of our inmates?” 

It was no uncommon thing to have 
attorneys and relatives complaining of 
the warden regarded as some im- 


aginary wrong 
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warden, “One of our keepers, if I am 
not mistaken. And how has this man 
annoyed you, Mr. Corran?” 

“The circumstances are rather pe- 
culiar,’ answered Grayling. “By pro- 
fession I am connected with a firm of 
chemical manufacturers. My hobby is 
horticulture. In the course of a ram- 
ble in the country during my vacation 
this_year | came across a gardener who 
had sprained his ankle. To amuse my- 
self I volunteered to take on his work 
until he should be better. I actually 
stayed in the gardener’s cottage. Now, 
this gardener is a brother of your 
keeper, who arrived while I was there, 
to spend his vacation. This man, evi- 
dently perceiving that I was not an 
ordinary gardener, immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that I must be an es- 
caped convict. I did not care very 
much at the time, but when I returned 
to the city after a few days the man 
followed me. He has been following 
me about ; he traveled down in the same 
train as I yesterday, and for all I know 
he has been warning people not to trust 
me. I think you will admit that it is 
a somewhat unpleasant position.” 

“Most certainly,” agreed the war- 
den. “I can’t understand it. Why 
should he think you are an escaped con- 
vict ?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” replied 
Grayling. “I think the man’s intelli- 
gence is a little under the normal. 
When I first discovered the trend of 
his thoughts I offered to go with him 
to the nearest police station and estab- 
lish my identity. But he refused.” 

“Who does he think you are, then?” 
demanded the warden. 

“I think he believes I am Andrew 
Grayling, the man who escaped in an 
airplane some little time ago,” answered 
Grayling. 

“Very strange!” exclaimed the war- 
den. “As a matter of fact, Keeper 
3awden was in charge of the gang from 
which Grayling did escape.” 
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“That probably explains it,” said 
Grayling with a laugh. “I have no 
doubt the unfortunate man came in for 
a certain amount of censure on account 
of the escape. He is of a somewhat 
rudimentary mentality, if I may say so. 
I should think it probable that he is 
obsessed by his lapse of duty, and so 
tends to think any one an escaped con- 
vict, 

“T do not, of course, wish the man 
penalized in any way,” he added, “but 
if you could convince him that my place 
is really not inside your prison, I should 
be very much obliged.” 

Warden Shrader frowned.  Gray- 
ling quailed inwardly, and pulled him- 
self up for quailing. That sort of thing 
would never do. 

“T owe you an apology, Mr. Corran,” 
he said, “that one of my subordinates 
has caused you annoyance. Would 
you, may I ask, have any objection to 
my summoning the man here in your 
presence ?” 

Grayling caught his breath, but he 
was certainly composed as he answered. 

“No objection whatever.” 

Shrader caught up the receiver of a 
house telephone and gave his order. 

“That fellow must be going off his 
head,” he said irritably as he replaced 
the receiver. “Convict Grayling was 
actually in his charge; he knew the 
man’s features as well—as well as I do 
myself.” 

“You can never tell to what extent 
on obsession will lead a man,” said 
Grayling sententiously. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,” said the warden. 

Jacob Bawden entered, saluted, and 
stood at attention. 

“Bawden, this gentleman has com- 
plained to me that you have annoyed 
him by persistently following him about 
and pretending to believe that he is an 
escaped convict. What have you to 
say for yourself?” 

“Must have made a mistake, sir,” 











presence of authority. 

“A mistake!” repeated the warden. 
“How could you possibly make a mis- 
take. The convict Grayling was in 
your charge, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then surely you can see that this 
gentleman is not in the least like Gray- 
ling. Explain yourself.” 

“Well, sir, he’s not the same to look 
at, I’ll own up, but his voice is the same 
and his walk’s the same. So’s his 
hands, I think, for that matter.” 

“Ridiculous!” exclaimed Shrader. 
“Are you trying to tell me that you 
still think that the gentleman before you 
is Andrew Grayling?” 

“Well, yes, sir, I do, in a manner of 
speaking. I—I’ve known people to 
make a mistake about faces before now, 
sir.” 

“H’m!” said the warden. “Perhaps 
you have. Mistakes of this kind are 
likely to prove unpleasant in their con- 
sequences.. You will appear before me 
to-morrow on a charge of unseemly 
conduct.” 

Keeper Jacob Bawden saluted and 
was about to withdraw, when he 


stopped, 
“Excuse me, sir.” 
“Well?” 


“You can prove whether I’m right or 
wrong, sir, by this—this gentleman giv- 
ing his finger prints. That will settle 
it one way or another.” 

The warden pondered the keeper’s 
words. Then he turned to Grayling. 

“Would you have any objection to 
leaving your finger prints?” he asked. 
“It will be no more than a formal way 
of convicting the man on a charge of 
unseemely conduct, of course.” 

For a moment Grayling did not an- 
swer. He was gripping the sides of his 
chair till the knuckles showed white 
through the flesh. 

Keeper Jacob Bawden stood grimly 
to attention. Nevertheless, he watched 
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with something akin to triumph the ef- 
fect produced by the warden’s request. 

The keeper, though he knew little of 
anything beyond prison routine, was 
well aware that the finger prints of 
every convicted person are taken and 
filed for reference. In his own mind 
he was as convinced as ever that the 
man who called himself Corran was in 
reality Andrew Grayling, the escaped 
convict. He had complete faith in the 
finger-print test. It was the test im- 
posed by prison rules, and therefore it 
must be perfect. 

The warden was waiting for his an- 
swer. Grayling would have to speak. 
In seconds that seemed minutes all the 
incidents in the past few months of his 
life flashed before him, and he knew 
how terribly sweet liberty had become. 
Why had he not clung to it, treasuring 
each moment? What madness had 
lured him into making this venture into 
the lions’ den? 

A single false step now, and the doors 
of the prison would again close be- 
hind him, if they were not already, in 
a sense, bolted and barred. 

At least he would not be overcome 
without a struggle of wits. It was his 
brain against that of the primitive, un- 
educated keeper and that of the narrow 
bully who was for the moment being 
polite. 

“Of course, I have no objection to 
your taking my finger prints, if you 
wish it,” said Grayling with an air of 
bored indifference. He glanced at his 
newly acquired wrist watch. “But I 
haven’t very much time, I am afraid,” 
he added. ‘How long would it take 
you to convince yourself by means of 
finger prints that I am not an escaped 
convict ?” 

“A few minutes would be enough to 
take the impression,” said the warden 
awkwardly, for there was a faint note 
of irony in his visitor’s voice which 
made him suspect that he was being 
laughed at. 
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“So I imagined,” said Grayling. “I 
know nothing of these methods, of 
course. The finger prints by them- 
selves will surely tell you nothing. 
They will, presumably, have to be re- 
ferred to your file. If we are to do 
the thing thoroughly, I must wait for 
the reference. How long: will that 
take?” 

“Our file was recently destroyed by 
fire,” said the warden. “But at police 
headquarters , 

Grayling laughed outright. The 
warden cast a savage glance at the 
keeper. 

“What a delightful situation!” ex- 
claimed Grayling. “If I leave you my 
finger prints, what precisely is the next 
step?” 

“They would be forwarded to police 
headquarters, and we should hear ds 
them in due course,” replied the war- 
den surlily. 

“Exactly,” said Grayling, as though 
he were enjoying a huge joke. “It’s 
the ‘due-course’ part of the programme 
that amuses me so immense ay, Shrader. 
Suppose by some physical freak my fin- 
ger prints should prove to be identical 
with those of Grayling? The next 
step, I presume, is my arrest. I will 
leave you my address, Warden Shra- 
der, so as to cause as little inconven- 
ience as possible. In fact, you can send 
me a wire, and I will come here of my 
own accord, so as to save you from 
getting into trouble for having failed 
to arrest me this morning.” 

Grayling had stepped beyond the pale 











of good mannevs. But he was fighti g 
for all that made life worth living 
Moreover, it was not in human natur 
to resist this unique opportunity of ridi- 
culing the man under whose bullying 
tongue he 1 so often suffered? 
“Your object in coming here, Mr 
Corran, seems to have been to insult 


”” 


me,” said Shrader, bristling. 
“To laugh at your very 
methods of recapturing an esca 


emarkable 


ped con- 
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vict is hardly more of an insult than 
your own suggestion that I may be An- 
drew Grayling in disguise,” said Gray- 
ling with cold hauteur. 

“I suggested nothing of the kind,” 
retorted the warden. 

Pardon me,” said Grayling. “It 
quite absurd to that you wish 
to take my finger prints merely in or- 
der to convince your subordinate, I 
must bear some strong resemblance to 
this Andrew Grayling, or the keeper 
would not have made his mistake. If 
you are inclined to share Bawden’s be- 
lief, I should have thought your first 
act would be to arrest me on suspicion. 
You have not the courage of your con- 
viction to go to that extent. You are 
too afraid of jeopardizing your posi- 
tion through my subsequent action for 
wrongful arrest. Instead, you propose 
the comic-opera device of taking my fin- 
ger prints and leaving me, who may be 
an escaped convict, in full liberty, while 
you leisurely investigate the matter. 
That, Shrader , is why I laughed.” 

The kindly patronage was more et 
releritile to Warden Shrader 
right ridicule. His eyes fell on Jacob 
e cause of his making a fool 


suppose 
i 


an out- 


Bawden, th 


of himself. 
“Dismiss!” he said curtly, and then 
turned to Grayling 
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Grayling, the subsequent action for ness Dempster had rapily built up a rep- 
damages would most assuredly destroy utation as one of the most brilliant 
his position. lawyers at the criminal bar. His days 

“T acted foolishly in requesting your of hard times were over; but he still 
finger prints,” said the warden with an bore on his countenance traces of his 
ill grace. “I ask you to accept my early struggle. He had the face of a 






apology.” man who had known misfortune, and 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said Grayling perhaps something more. 
with a good-natured laugh. ‘“There’s The lean years now seemed far away. 


no ill-feeling whatever, I assure you, He returned to his offices with the con- 
Shrader. But really it would be quite  fident, satisfied feeling that is the privi- 
amusing. Do, please, send for the ap- lege of the successful. 

paratus and take my finger prints. If He had just settled down to a con- 
you do not, I shall, somehow, feel that sideration of his work for the follow- 
I have been guilty of obstructing the ing day, when his man announced a 


police, and all that.” caller. 

“T am afraid,’ said the warden “The gentleman gave no name, sir, as 
stiffly, “that I cannot allow the routine he said it was a private matter.” 
of my department to be set in motion Dempster hesitated a moment. If a 


merely because it would be amusing. man did not care to give his name— 
I will give you an assurance,” he said there came into the eyes of the emi- 
stiffly, as he rose from his seat, “that nent young lawyer a look that might 
you will not be annoyed in future by almost have been a look of fear, and 





any of my subordinates.” he checked his refusal to see the caller. 
“Thank you,” said Grayling, and “Very well; show him in.” 
took his departure. A moment later a well-dressed man, 


He passed rapidly out of the prison. a little above medium height, entered the 
His hairbreadth escape had shaken him room and, with noticeable deliberation, 
deeply. There was so much at stake; closed the door behind him. 


all that made life worth living. “Hullo, Dempster!” 
Briskly he stepped into the runabout. Dempster stared at his visitor in sur- 
“Let her have all she’s got,” he said prise, scrutinized his features closely, 
to the driver. but entirely failed to recognize him. 
Grayling sat back in his seat, opened “You apparently know me exceed- 


his lungs, and breathed in the fresh, ingly well,” he said with a touch of re- 
keen air that beat upon his face as they proof in his voice for the familiar use 
sped along. It was as the first breath of his name. “I am sorry to say you 
of liberty, have the advantage of me. I never for- 
CHAPTER XIIL get a face as a rule, but I cannot re- 
; leet eae hie member yours.” 
om oe Spee eae en The visitor smiled and seemed to be 
T the end of the legal day Leonard quite unmoved by the rebuff. 
Dempster, attorney, left the court “Do you remember ‘the Grayling 
in the pleasant knowledge that he had case,” asked the visitor, “in which you 
added to his long string of triumphs. held a brief for the defense? It is 
It was an unimportant case, one that he over five years ago now.” 
would forget in a few days; but it “Yes, yes,” said the lawyer eagerly. 
had required the particular kind of skill “I remember it quite well; we lost. ‘But 
in advocacy that he possessed. now you mention the case, you have in 


After years of comparative briefless- some way stirred my memory. I ad- 
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mit that your voice is vaguely familiar. 
It’s a most extraordinary thing—I have 
never forgotten a face before. Were 
you concerned in the Grayling case?” 

Again the visitor smiled. 

“T am Grayling,” he said. 

“You!” exclaimed Dempster, staring 
hard at Grayling. “It is impossible!” 

Something of suspicion crept into his 
voice as he added: 

“TI knew Grayling quite well. He was 
a personal friend of mine. And _ be- 
sides, Grayling has served only part of 
his term.” 

“Yes, yes, Dempster, old man,” said 
Grayling with a laugh; “but I’m afraid 
you don’t read your paper with suffi- 
cient thoroughness. I escaped from 
prison some four months ago. Natu- 
rally, I could not walk around at large 
as I am, so I had an operation on my 
face. You at any rate recognized my 
voice.” 

“Good heavens!” excl 
ster and glanced apprehensively toward 
the door. “I remember reading abou 
the escape, but—you are liable to be 
recaptured at any moment, aren’t you?” 

“Liable,” said Grayling, “but it isn’t 
likely. I haven't the smallest fear, my 
dear Dempster, that you will 
the police.” 

“Hush! Don’t speak so loudly, 
warned Dempster. ‘You are putting 
me in a rather awkward position, you 
know, Grayling.” 

A sudden restraint crept into the law- 
yer’s manner. He was but human 
he was bound to remind hi [ 
he was talking to a man who, 
he had been a personal friend, was ad 
mittedly an escaped convict. He 
thought it uns 
to come to him, and felt not a little 
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and 


reseniment. 

“That’s nonsense, old man. a: 
will see in 
ling easil 
fact is, I 
am afraid I can’t afford your ordinary 


1 few minutes,” said Gray 
ly, dropping into a chair. “The 


have come to con ult you | 
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fee. I notice that you have risen high, 
Allow me to congratulate you upon 
your success. I am extremely glad, 
though not in the least surprised.” 
“Thank you,” said Dempster a trifle 
coldly, and added, lest he should seem 
churlish: “TI have been very lucky, of 
I have been helped very con- 
I should never have got on 


course. 
siderably. 
by my own unaided efforts.” 
There was a note of regret in his 
It was as if he had 
been helped and that there was humili- 
ation in the thought. 

“What did you come to consult me 
about ?” he asked. 


voice as he spoke. 


“T will tell you very briefly,” an- 


swered Grayling. “Do you, may I ask, 
remember the details of my case?” 

“Perfectly,” 
“Tt made a very deep impression on me, 
naturally. You will remember we were 
together the night before—it hap- 
pened.” 

Grayling laughed bitterly. 

“The night before it happened!” he 
repeated. “Well, I have come to tell 
you now that it never did happen. 
You were deceived, my dear Dempster, 


answered the law yer. 


7%. 1 - ’ 1 aa 
and it has cost me five years penal servi- 


tude to do it.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I am as innocent of 
manslauchter as you. Had the full 
facts been known, a verdict would have 
been returned of accidental death. The 
miscarriage of justice, of which I am 
the 1 tin very ire 1 own 
fault. I kept silent, from mo 
tives hen I ought to ha | you 
evel My | f ( ] W 
changed considerably. T hay 0 
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for me to undo the ] I 1 
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For a moment Leonard ‘D er 
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[ al cted,” h id half to 
himself, “though at the time I told my- 
self I w rooi tor m\ USD 8) Th 























motive was Miss Delia Swayne, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Frankly, it was,” answered Gray- 
ling. “But they are no longer. Her 
evidence was a fake. She was present 
at the time, and she saw me strike 
Trenchard a perfectly straightforward 
blow under the chin. She saw Trench- 
ard go down, saw his head strike the 
fender. Well, you know the kind of 
evidence she gave at the trial. 

“Now, I don’t want to demand an 
instant retrial,’’ he went on, “but I want 
to be protected against rearrest. I 
want to be in such a position, were I 
ever arrested, that I could succeed in 
proving my innocence. And I want 
you to tell me how far that can be 
done.” 

Dempster’s 
ingly : 

“I am afraid the position does not 
seem very hopeful,’ he said. “She 
would stick to her original evidence. It 
would simply be your word against 
hers; and in the circumstances, unless 
you have something else to go on, there 
is really no reason why a jury should 
accept your version.” 

“So I had imagined,” said Grayling 
without sign of disappointment. “But 
surely a person such as yourself could 
bring out the facts under cross-exami- 
nation 7” 

“T wouldn’t build much on that,” said 
Dempster grimly. ‘Consider the facts 
impartially, if you can, Grayling. You 
come to me and tell me that the woman 
has lied, and that you are innocent. 
I believe you, partly because I know 
you are too intelligent to take the trou- 
ble to come here, reveal your identity, 
and spin me a cock-and-bull yarn—and 
partly because I have always felt that 
you were not the kind of person to go 


’ 


reply came unhesitat- 


for a man witha poker, however angry 
you might be with him. But you must 
see that a jury would not believe you. 
\nd starting by having the jury with 
her, it for that 


would be 


easy 
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woman to avoid saying anything which 
would give her away, especially after 
this long lapse of time.” 

Grayling weighed the other’s words, 
which were not in the nature of a sur- 
prise to him. He had figured that much 
out for himself. 








“Tf you had another witness ”” be- 
gan Dempster. 
“There was another witness,” inter- 


rupted Grayling. “If one could only 
find him, if one could only identify 
him !” 

“If you know there was another wit- 
ness, you surely know who he was?” 
challenged the attorney. 

“T don’t,” answered Grayling. “It was 
like this: JI was having a row with 
Trenchard when the woman appeared 
through the folding doors. I looked 
up and heard her speak over her shoul- 
der to some one in the room behind, 
which was the dining room. As I 
looked in that direction Trenchard 
made a movement which, as I honestly 
believed at the time, and still do be- 
lieve, was made with the intention of 
attacking me. It was then that I struck 
him, and he went down, hitting his 
head on the fender. 

“As Trenchard fell she rushed for- 
ward, and we bent over him together. 
As soon as we saw he was dead, her 
mind, which much than 
mine, envisaged just what would fol- 


was cooler 


low. She came and laid her hand on 
my arm, ‘Oh, Andrew,’ she said, ‘you 
don’t want me to remain, do you? 


There will be a terrible scandal, and it 
will only do you harm, as they will 
think you quarreled over me.’ 

“She fooled me right enough, Demp- 
ster, but we’re not going into that. The 
point is that she left the room by the 
way she had come, namely, through the 
folding doors, and in the other room 
I heard her say, in an unnecessarily 
loud voice, doubtless accounted for by 
her excitement: ‘Leslie, take me away 
at once. He has killed Trenchard, and 
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the police are sure to be here directly. 
Take me away, take me away!’ She 
was very excited, I remember.” 

“And you never discovered who Les- 
lie was?” demanded Dempster. 

“Never,” answered Grayling. “I 
telephoned for the police there and 
then, and was taken away in custody 
You know the rest.” 

The attorney lighted his pipe and 
sank into the depths of his chair. For 
five minutes or more he smoked in si- 
lence. His keen brain, trained to grasp 
the essentials of a case, asked no use- 
less questions, indulged in no needless 
regrets. 

At length he removed his pipe and 
spoke with professional briskness. 

“The problem is extremely simple, 
too simple to leave very much hope,” 
he said. “If you could produce this sec- 
ond witness you could prove, first, that 
the woman was there at the time when 
she denied on oath that she was there. 
That “onvicts her of perjury to start 
with. And besides, when confronted 
with the other man, she would prob- 
ably break down. But you « 
the man. You would not 
if he were to walk into this room at the 
present moment. 

“We have, therefore, to go back over 
a period of five years and find one of 
the acquaintances, a popular man, who 
might have been at his flat on the night 
in question. The flat itself is not lil 
to help us; it is, of course, now ten 
anted. The only immediate practical 
step I can see is to approach Trenc! 





ely 


ard’s lawyers, and his family, if neces- 
sary; find out every one whom he 
knew, and apply a process of elimina- 
tion. We might arrive at it that way. 
And anyhow, when that has failed, we 
can try something else.” 


“Who are his lawyers? Do 
know ?” asked Grayling 

“No, but I will find out,” was 
answer. 


hands.” 


“Leave the matter in my 
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“But—I had no idea of troubling you 
in my affairs beyond asking your advice 





on a legal point,” said Grayling a trifle 
awkwardly. 

“My dear fellow,” returned Demp- 
ster, “I am more likely to succeed than 
you are, for the very reason that the 
legal representatives will do more for 
me.” 

“But your time,” objected ( in 

“What about my conscience?” de- 


manded Dempster. “If I had been a 
bit more acute at the time I should 
prol 
prison. 


ably have saved you from going to 
I don’t exactly blame: myself. 
| your fault for misleading me. 
But I feel partly responsible. I re- 
peat, leave it to me.” 

‘You are extremely kind,” said 


He rose to take his departure. 

pad are you managing? Are you 
hard up?” ask ‘d the lawyer. 

“Not int , thanks,” answered 


Grayling. a very decent job 
as a salesm i 
medical kn 
And I want to get married Dempster, 
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so you will realize that I am pretty anx- 





ious to protect my self.” 
“Tove!” exclaimed Dempster. “You 
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ling could anything, “we nave 
a dinner together in the near future, 




















and you must tell me all about every- 
thing.” 

Grayling looked at the other oddly. 

“Very well,” he said, “I'll clear out 
now. And thanks with all my heart for 
what you are doing for me.” 

It was late when Grayling left Demp- 
ster’s office, and he was only just in 
time to meet Mary for dinner, as they 
had arranged. 

He told her of his visit to the prison, 
suppressing nothing; told her, also, 
what had passed between himself and 
Dempster. He _ related everything, 
save only the name of the woman who 
had betrayed him. 

“It will be too wonderful if you can 
manage to get hold of the proof,” said 
Mary, her eyes sparkling. ‘To think 
that this dreadful cloud might be lifted 
forever!” 

“T am confident that it will be,” an- 
swered Grayling. “It is absolutely nec- 
essary to us. But for your father’s ac- 
tion I would not have asked you to 
marry me until I had settled this matter. 
It is horribly unfair to you, dear, to 
subject you to this risk.” 

“And what about you?” she asked, 
looking into his eyes. ‘Does the risk 
mean nothing to you?” 

“It means everything to me, now that 
I have you,” he answered. “It means 
so much that I scarcely dare marry you 
before I have the proof of my inno- 
cence. 

“IT shall not wait for that,” she said 
playfully. “I hold you to your word 
tO marry me as soon as it can be ar- 
ranged. And that, you know perfectly 
well, is in ten days’ time.” 

Grayling felt something of awe at 
the love and confidence of this young 
girl in defiance of her father’s 
wishes, had promised to be his wife. 
He scarcely dared think how much he 
wanted her, But, for all that, he would 
never have proposed to marry her until 
he had at least established himself on 
until he 


who, 


a firmer basis commercially ; 
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had saved at least enough to provide 
her with a home, 

How unstable was his position, in 
spite of his success, was made clear to 
him that night when he left her and 
returned to his room, where a letter 
from his firm awaited him. He read: 


Dear Mr. CorraAn: We think it fair to 
warn you that we have decided to discontinue 
the practice of selling our products direct to 
the trade, and in the near future intend to 
sell through a broker, in which case we shall 
not be able to continue to avail ourselves of 
your services. 


It was in the nature of a stunning 
blow to Grayling. For the first time 
he realized fully the extent to which he 
was indebted to Graun. He _ was 
alarmed; doubly so in view of the re- 
sponsibility of his impending marriage. 
But he did not despair. He could now 
at least start with a reference, though 
the odds weré heavily against him, to 
secure a position which offered scope 
for rapid money making. 

By the first mail on the following 
morning he received a letter from 
Graun, asking him to call at his very 
earliest convenience. He sensed that 
the two events were connected, and 
went without delay to the strange lit- 
tle curiosity shop on Bruce Avenue, 
which was the home of that strange 
personality, that human enigma. 

As he entered the shop Graun’s voice 
called to him from the inner office to 
come in, It struck Grayling as strange 
that the summons should have been 
given before Graun could have seen him 
or become aware of his identity. Did 
an ordinary customer never enter the 
shop? 

Graun greeted him with that strange 
courtesy that always seemed to con- 
tain a hint of contempt. 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Grayling,” he said 
as Grayling, in response to an invita- 
tion, seated himself, “I have a little 
matter of business to discuss with you. 
Let me see; you must have received a 
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letter last night or this morning ter- 
minating your present employment,’ 

Grayling admitted the fact, 
Graun went on: 

“The reason, you may be 
to know, was a perfectly true one. You 
have given every satisfaction. They 
speak very highly of your ability, which, 
of course, is a mere impertinence, in 
view of the fact that I had satisfied 
myself on this point in the first in- 
stance. They will have to dispense with 
your for it is necessary for 
them to sell through a broker, who will 
immediately buy the entire output of 
their factories and sell it at his own 
profit.” 

“Yes, so I gathered,” 
“T am afraid the reason does not in 
est me overmuch.” 

“On the contrary,” said Graun, “the 
reason is of the utmost importance to 
you. I have asked you here this morn- 
ing to suggest that you should become 
the broker.” 

“But how ?” 
cannot buy the 
factories. 
I have 

“You will have by the time you leave 
this office, or at least you will be in 
possession of capital, which is not quite 
the same a ng. I am going 
you fifty thousand dollars, with 
you will fo: private 
shall own h:z lar 
the other | 
being ees 
the agreem¢ 
you become 

Grayling 
ishment. 
sprang to his 

“Why are y 

“Tam not doit 
Graun, meeting hi 
am doing it for myself 
amount of capital at my 
perceive an opening for 


and 


interested 


services, 


said Grayl ing. 
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1ter- 


demanded Grayling. “I 
entire | t their 
Surely you are aware that 
no capital 


company: 
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vestment, with very small risk. It is 
an everyday transaction.” 

“It is—forgive me—an almost 
piciously advantageous arrang 
for me,” Grayling pointed out. 

“Suspiciously !” echoed Graun, 
there came in his throat that stré 
metallic sound that was a 
“Suspiciously, Mr, Grayling! “The 
more I talk to you, the more J admire 
your discernment. You are beginning 
to realize that it suits my purpose that 
you should be rich.” 

Grayling caught his breath. There 
was something undeniably sinister in 
the other’s words. And yet the lure he 
held out, to be rich, to surround Mary 
with all the luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed, was irresistible. 

“Yes, and I have decided that 
shall be rich,” said Graun, ‘‘and 
be quite easy to make you rich. You 
are clever and determined beyond the 
ordinary—and you want to be rich. It 
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opportunity. And we shall not stop 
Ha, ha! I intend that you shall 
rich, but that you shall 
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“That is precisely what I do intend,” 
answered Gratin with such directness 
that Grayling started. 

“You are joking,” he 
himself. 

“T don’t make jokes like that, my 
dear Grayling,” said Graun. “I have 
my own sense of humor, with which 
you will acquainted in due 
course, True, there is a joke even in this 
proposition. But it does not lie in say- 
ing that I will make you prominent in 
public affairs when I will not. The 
joke lies in the fact that I am going 
to do it. Ha, ha! But I am afraid 
you will not appreciate the point at the 
moment. That, Grayling, is another 
joke! Ha! Ha! Ha! Did you read 
your paper yesterday?” he demanded, 
suddenly practical. 

“Very hastily,” answered Grayling. 

“Ah! 
that Mr. James Rawton, the million- 
aire, who for some time has had po- 
litical ambitions, has announced his in- 
tention of entering the race for com- 
missioner of police.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Grayling. 

“Yes,” replied Graun. “And if you 
to-morrow, you will 


said almost to 


bec me 


Too hastily, perhaps, to notice 


read your papers 
find that the rival candidate will be— 
yourself,” 

“But——” 


well tell 


dear Gr 


you in strictest 


ayling, that you 


“I may as 
confidence, my 


will be successful. And that, 
added, “is yet another joke. I am in 
splended form this mornin Halt Hal 
Hat’ 

G line’s nerves wet jarred by the 
harsh, metallic sound that was the old 
man’s chuckle. Moreover, level-headed 
thouch he wa he was profoundly dis- 
turbed by Graun’s startling proposal. 

When Graun had announced his in- 
tention of establishing him in |} ne 
and of providing him with capital for 
that purpose, Grayling had been sur- 


had 


urrangements had actually 


T 
prised. When Graun fone on to 


tell him that 
sD vs 


Mrs. Rawton 
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been made for him to win an election 
in opposition to James Rawton, his sur- 
become amazement. He 
himself announced as a can- 
didate in to-morrow’s Graun 
had said. «So, then, the whole matter 
had apparently been arranged without 
him, 


prise had 


> 1 td 1 
would find 


papers, 


even consulting 

He recognized this with deep resent- 
ment, That Graun could calmly make 
elaborate plans for his future without 
troubling to consult him in the first in- 
stance conveyed a subtle form of insult 
For some strange 
purpose of his own Graun was smooth- 
ing for him the way to affluence and 
\VWhy? He had asked the ques- 
tion once before, and had been refused 
an answer. / 

His thoughts were interrupted by 
Graun, who said: 

“You want to lead as full a life as 
You want to get back in in- 
creased happiness the years that the 
locusts To a man of your 
tastes and ambition would be no 
happiness in a life planned out as a 
clerk or traveler. You 
could attain none of your desires in 


to Grayling’s brain. 


1 ower, 


14 
possivie. 


have eaten. 


1 
there 


commercial 


uch a sphere; you would long perpetu- 
ally to practice the profession from 
which y ire now excluded. As a 
prosperous business man you will be 


ible to achieve complete domestic con- 
ter \s a man in public life you 
| phere of usefulness which 
vill satisfy the demands of your na- 
-e to leave the world a better place 


\m I not right, my 





cle ( ling ?” 
1 are ce h right in all that 
6 1 Grayling. “But 
? You keep a little curi- 


Osi hop, and by a stroke of a pen 


u get an unknown man elected to a 

( . You tell me that my can- 

lidature will be sucee ul; and in view 
ated : 


d between us I am 
e you. What are you, 


these things a 
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Again came the harsh, 
sound. 

“If you think it over,” said Graun, 
“you will come to a very obvious con- 
clusion, which will be the correc’ one.” 

“The conclusion is one which makes 
me hesitate to accept the extraordinary 
advantages you offer me,” said Gray- 
ling. “Sooner or later, as you have 
said, you will require payment from me 
for the services you have rendered.” 

“True,” admitted Graun. “And you 
are beginning to be afraid as to what 
the nature of that payment will be? 
You are beginning to be afraid that I 
shall possess the power to make you 
do something that you will not wish 
to do.” 

“T am not afraid of that,” answered 
Grayling firmly. 

“Good!” said Graun. “Very good, 
indeed! I have always got on best 
with men who are not afraid of me; 
they are the easiest of all to manage.” 

“Tf you think, Mr. Graun,” said 
Grayling incisively, “that you will ever 
be able to manage me, as you call it, 
you are wasting both your money and 
your influence. Any legitimate serv- 
ices of mine will be yours for the ask- 
ing, in view of our bargain. But if 
you should ever demand anything of 
me which my conscience will not al- 
low me to do, I tell you now that I 
shall repudiate the whole deal.” 

The old man laughed again. ‘You 
are a bold man, Grayling, and an hon- 
est one. But you are not an imagina- 
tive man. Your training, of course, has 
been scientific. That accounts for it. 
If you had any imagination you would 
ask yourself why I can sit in this charm- 
ing little curiosity shop and make and 
unmake careers and fortunes, instead of 
picking pockets and dodging the police. 
I will tell you the answer. It is simply 
and solely because all my life I have 
been an intensely keen student of hu- 
man nature. 

“My knowledge of you tells me that 





chuckling 
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I am really taking no risk whatever in 
handing you a check for fifty thousand 
dollars. But it tells me also that, self- 
determined as you are, you will do my 
bidding when the time comes, and that 
neither your conscience nor anything 
else will stand in the way of your do- 
ing it.” 

Grayling shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are welcome to your opinion, 
of course,” he said indifferently. 

“Yes,” said Graun, “and I am back- 
ing it with my money and with my in- 
fluence. And when the time comes at 
which I shall call you to heel, if you 
can successfully refuse to come—well, 
I will shake hands with you as a 
stronger man than me. But you will 
not refuse successfully. Excuse me 
one moment. I am expecting another 
visitor shortly and must write your 
check now.” 

While Graun was busied with his 
check book Grayling was thinking rap- 
idly. The main line of Graun’s inten- 
tions was obvious. He himself was to 
be helped to prosperity and influence 
—power, even—that he might be the 
more valuable tool. Over his head 
would be held the threat to reveal his 
identity to the police. 

It was Grayling’s turn to chuckle. 
He had no hesitation now in accepting 
Graun’s assistance. Graun was _ help- 
ing him from no other motive than the 
belief that, when he had attained a pow- 
erful position, he would be the easier 
subject for blackmail. But what if in 
the meantime he should succeed in 
proving his innocence? 

“T have made out the check to you 
personally,” said Graun. “T will leave 
it to you to arrange the details of our 
agreement. I suggest that you go at 
once to interview your employer, who 
will henceforth become your client. 
And to-morrow morning at ten-thirty 
you will call on the political people, 
whose names and addresses I will send 
you, together with other particulars. 
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They will manage your campaign. 
Good morning.” 

“Many thanks,” said Grayling as he 
accepted the check. “I will have the 
deed of our company drawn up right 
away and will report progress in a few 
days. Good morning.” 






CHAPTER XIV. 
A CLEW. 


O time was lost by Leonard Demp- 

ster in keeping his promise to do 

his utmost to help Grayling prove his 

innocence, though in his heart he be- 

lieved that it would be an extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, task. 

His first step was to call upon the 
lawyers who had had charge of the 
dead man’s estate. 

Mr. Nettlefold, of Nettle fold, 
Brakes & Nettlefold, received Demp- 
ster with mingled surprise and gratifi- 
cation. He was an elderly man of the 
old type of family attorney, and it was 
some time before he grasped the pur- 
port of this call. 





Certain events have recently come 

to my knowledge,” Dempster told him, 
h have convinced me that there 

was a miscarriage of justice in the 
Grayling case. Er—certain members 
of the family have come to me, and IJ 


1 
i 


am making a preliminary, unofficia 
with a view to deman 


vestigation 


a retrial, if I should be 





successtu 


supplementing the information I al- 
r¢ ady have. I have come to you fit 
in the hope that you will be go rd 


enough to help me.’ ’ 


“Assuredly, Mr. Dempster, assur- 
edly,” said the elderly lawyer. “That 
is, of course, if I am able. But I con 
fe that my memory of the details of 
the case j somewhat varcue.”’ 

“Thanks very much,” said Dempster ; 


“but [ am 


not at the moment concerned 
with the details of the trial. I want 
, to know, first, if you can assist me to 


certain person who, I now know, 
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was in the house at the time of the al- 
leged crime. This man’s name was 
Leslie—his Christian name, of course. 
Was there, to your knowledge, among 
the dead man’s friends a man with this 
name?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” replied Net- 
tleford. “But I have a number of docu- 
ments and letters belonging to the dead 
man, to which I should be glad to per- 
mit you access. It is possible that you 
might find some clew among them.” 

“That is extremely kind of you, Mr. 
Nettlefold,” said Dempster. 

The lawyer pressed a bell and gave 
an order to a junior clerk, who reap- 
peared a couple of minutes later with 
two large deed boxes, which Nettleford 
unlocked. 

For twenty minutes or more the two 
men conducted an orderly examination 
of the contents of the deed boxes. 

“There are a number of personal let- 
ters,” said Nettleford, producing sev- 
eral bundles tied with red tape. ‘These 
were kept for some special purpose; I 
think because they contained references 
to the notorious Miss Swayne, who, 


you will remember, gave evidence at the 
trial.” 





‘Yes, I do remember most distinctly,” 
said Dempster grimly, “Will you al- 


low me to glance through the letters ?” 
The lawyer passed over one of the 


bundles, and himself began to examine 
yne of the other lor several min- 
ute e two men worked in silence, and 
Hullo, here we are!” exclaimed 
lempster excited]s ‘A letter signed 
e. }ut there’s no surname.” 
“There will be other letters, perhaps,” 
suggested Nettleford 
Dempster retu | to the bundle with 
g betrayed his eagerness. The 
inju h had been done to Gray- 
ling weighed not a little on his con- 
ience, though he himself was wholly 
inno nt, in l he ha l been deceived 
deliberately by his client. He was, too, 
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considerably affected by Grayling’s 
tragedy, and wished to do all in his 
power to help him. 

“Ah, here’s another one!” he ex- 
claimed. “But it’s signed in the same 
way.” 

The letter was one of but a few lines. 
Almost unconsciously he read it, and as 
he read he started, and his hands 
gripped the table until his knuckles 
showed white. The letter stated: 





, 


Dear Trencuarcp: Graun is cutting up 
rough, and I’m afraid I shall have to do what 
he wishes, after all. I thought I had better 
tell you at once, in case we don’t meet on 
Tuesday night. Yours ever, LESLIE. 

Graun! Dempster stared at the let- 
ter with unseeing eyes. In how many 
human tragedies had that sinister per- 
sonality played, he asked himself. 

Mr. Nettlefold, seeing the strange 
look on his visitor’s face, concluded 
that it had been catised by his disap- 
pointment at not finding the surname 
on the second letter. 

“We can probably find out by means 
of the address,” he suggested. ‘What 
is the address given?” 

“Three hundred and sixteen Holly- 
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wood Avenue,” answered Dempster 
tonelessly. 
Mr. Nettleford immediately  con- 


sulted a directory, looking in the street 
section and finding the number Demp- 
ster had given. 

“Van Winkle,” he announced. “Let 
us see if there is a son of the name of 
Leslie.” 

In less than a minute he had the an- 
swer, 

“There is one son, and his name is 
Leslie,” announced Nettlefold trium- 
phantly. “That, I think, Mr. Demp- 
ster, is the man you want.” 

Dempster made a note of the name 
and address and rose to go, having ex- 
pressed his thanks for the lawyer’s 
ready accommodation. He left the 
building anything but elated. 

“Tt’s going too smoothly at the start, 
he said to himself. “I never like things 
that go too smoothly at the start. It’s 
generally a bad omen. And if Graut 
had a finger in this pie it’s good-by to 
Grayling’s chance of proving his inno- 
cence. Anyhow, we'll soon see.” 

He summoned a passing taxi and 
drove to Hollywood Avenue. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, August 3d. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is 


published every week, you will not have to wait long for 
the next installment of this gripping serial. 


SH eee eee 
NEW KENTUCKY FEUD? 


ITH the killing of Jack McKinney and his two sons, Virgil and George, 
the first human blood was shed recently in what may become a fierce 


Kentucky feud, involving all the male members of both families. 


The primary 


cause of the shooting of the three McKinneys was the killing of a bird dog 


belonging to Scott Hanford. 


One of the McKinneys was held responsible for 


the death of the animal, and feeling became more and more intense between the 


two families as time passed. 


According to Scott Hanfordeand his father, they were working in a field 


when the three McKinneys appeared. 


What happened immediately after has 


not been verified, but the three McKinneys were killed outright and neither of 


the Hanfords was wounded. 


The Hanfords, father and son, surrendered to the authorities and were 


put under guard pending investigation of their story. 


Meanwhile hatred is 


growing between the two groups of families, and it is feared that before long 
other names will be added to the list of dead in the mountain vendetta. 




















S a girl, Gesina Gottfried was 
plump and pretty, bright and 
pert, and the young men of 
the German town in which 
she was born never let her know what 
loneliness meant. She had, of course, 
numerous suitors, and while the social 
position of her parents was a poor one, 
she did not hesitate to declare that she 
Id marry only a who was 
y to make money and give her the 
for This 
was regarded as a good joke by her 





wou nan 
likely 

luxuries which she craved. 
acquaintances, for in those days the 
f women 
to-day. 


etathy f 
talus OT 


than it is 
However, 

mored, 

1 a 

: Lit 
one named 


ny was lower 


in Germa 


Gesina hu- 
stock of all 

her hted upon 
Miltenberg. He had a 


5 
mall business of his own, was reputed 


preity was 
4 Ce Me 

and, after taking 

lovers, choice alig 








to possess a considerable sum in the 
ings bank, and e the utation 
of being ambitiot ind, the ore. cer- 
tain to mal h marl (; il ¥ p is 
ent Irdially ppro\ i f ] cle on, 
d at the age of enteen t girl 
* became a wife. Within three vears sh 
was the mother of two fine children, 
| the small world in which the Mil- 
tenbergs lived envied them: 
[ if the tI th h ? irri1ag 
had proved a 1 bl rhe 
ung bride had not taken lon ates 
cover that her husband w in Iprovi- 





1. THE AMAZING CAREER OF 


THE GIRL-WIFE POISONER 
% (harles Kingston 





and who lived on the verge of the jail. 
Whenever she remonstrated he treated 
her cruelly, and it was only Gesina’s 
pride that prevented her denouncing 
him. But she was compelled to conceal 
her grie she would not give 
her jealous girl friends and former 
rivals an opportunity to score at her. 
How often had she that she 
was going to be a lady, and that when 
she was married she would have a serv- 
ant of her own! They had jeered at 
her then, and how could she tell them 
had made a mistake in 

he drunkard and 


il 
f because 


boasted 


now that she 


marrying Miltenberg 
wife beater! 
So the girl who had dreamed of be- 
ing a lady had become a drudge; she 
as terrified every time she heard her 
Food became 
children did 


husband enter the house 


e, but the cries of her 


not arouse a ier’s love. She turned 
upon them and vented her rage on their 
help! bodies, Gesina was able to 
keep up appearance, and even her 
mother never suspected the real state 
of aff 

\bout four years after her marriage 
Gesina paid a vi it to her mother. She 


against 


found her engaged in a war 


he mice that were inf in y the kitchen, 
er ] il weay being white pow- 

der which she had bought from a local 
: ; 


atched the bodies 
seemed to her 
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a pity that brutal husbands could not 
be as easily put out of the way, and, 
her thoughts dwelling for a long time 
on this injustice, she finally helped her- 
self to some of the white powder when 
her mother was upstairs. 

Gesina reached home that night with 
the precious powder half an hour be- 
fore her husband returned from one of 
the vilest cafes in the town. She was 
trembling with excitement, and her 
pale cheeks were now flushed; she 
looked something like the girl Milten- 
berg had married four years earlier. 
But he was too far gone to notice any- 
thing, and beyond the customary threats 
his only remark was to growl his ap- 
preciation of the glass of beer with 
which Gesina unexpectedly presented 
him. The beer was not yet poisoned, 
for Gesina had decided to give him one 
more chance. It was, of course, a hope- 
less one, as it was not possible that he 
would reform unexpectedly and never 
strike her again. 

The drunken boor was sitting at the 
table clutching the glass when a knock 
came to the door, and a moment later 
Gesina had admitted a mutual friend, 
Gottfried, a young man who had shown 
for some time that he admired her. 
Locked within the ill-used wife’s breast 
was the secret of her strange love for 
this weak youth, and now the sight of 
him inflamed her as she knew that she 
had the means to free herself from the 
brute whose name she bore. Gottfried’s 
coming there that night meant sentence 
of death on Miltenberg, and without 
any compunction the woman dropped 
some of the white powder—arsenic— 
into his glass. 

The doctor who attended Miltenberg 
during his brief fatal illness was aware 
of the fellow’s dissipated life, and he 
readily certified that death was due to 
natural causes. 

Gesina was now in a position to 
marry Gottfried. Without troubling 





about mourning she renewed her ac- 
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quaintance with him. By this time, 
however, he had grown tired of her. 
Perhaps, he had read her character that 
night he had called and sat beside Mil- 
tenberg while the latter drank the poi- 
soned beer. Perhaps, he had a suspi- 
cion of the truth and was afraid lest 
he should meet with the same fate. But 
the poisoner ignored his coldness to- 
ward her. She had determined to be 
married to him, and marry her he must. 

She forced a proposal from him, and 
then an unexpected obstacle arose in 
the opposition of her parents. Gesina 
was astounded, Gottfried secretly de- 
lighted. He was always docile and sub- 
missive when in her company, but once 
he was out of her sight he hated her. 
She was too self-willed and masterful 
for him, and he was a genuinely happy 
man when he was informed that her 
parents considered him too obscure and 
contemptible to be worthy the honor of 
their daughter’s hand. 

In vain Gesina argued, implored, and 
threatened. The old people would not 
give way. They told her that it was 
her duty to look after her children and 
not bother about a second husband, and 
as they had the law on their side Gesina 
could only fling herself out of the house 
and return to her own squalid one to 
ponder over her grievances. 

A woman of her sort could come to 
only one decision, and that was to send 
her father and mother to their graves 
with the aid of the white powder which 
had proved so effective in the case of 
her brutal husband. She accordingly 
pretended to forget Gottfried and sought 
a reconciliation with her parents, who, 
to celebrate the reunion, gave a pork 
supper in her honor. Gesina, who was 
particularly fond of this favorite dish, 
did full justice to it, although before 
sitting down to the table she had put 
arsenic in the beer her parents were to 
drink! When they were taken to their 
room in agony she calmly went on with 
her meal. 




















With three victims to her account, 
Gesina went to see Gottfried. He af- 
fected to be ov@Bjoyed at meeting her 
again and, fortified by the knowledge 
that the opposition of her parents ren- 
dered a ceremony of marriage between 
them impossible, spontaneously invited 
her to have dinner with him. But 
Gesina took away his appetite at the 
very beginning of the meal by inform- 
ing him that her parents had suddenly 
died, and that there was now no reason 
why he should not fulfill his promise 
and make her Frau Gottfried. 

Gottfried went pale with terror, and 
so great was his agitation that she 
noticed it at once and taxed him with 
trying to deceive her. The unhappy 
coward protested that she was doing 
him an injustice. 

“T am grieved to hear of Herr and 
Frau Gottfried’s death,” he stammered, 
perspiration breaking out on his fore- 
head. “I had a great respect for them, 
and your tragic news has upset me.” 

Gesina laughed contemptuously. 

“Considering that they always treated 
you like dirt, you needn’t wear mourn- 
ing for them,” she retorted. ‘Don’t 
be a fool, Hermann. All I want to 
know is when can we be married? I’m 
tired of living alone.” 

That last sentence put an idea into 
his head. It reminded him that she had 
two children. 

In faltering tones he suggested that 
it would be inadvisable to marry. He 
swore that he had nothing saved, and 
that it would be too heavy a burden for 
him to provide for a wife who would 
bring with her another man’s two chil- 
dre n. 

If Gesina had not been satisfied that 
she had the means of removing every- 
body who stood in her way she would 
have been extremely angry with Gott- 
fried, but now she only be ‘ame pensive, 
and a little later proceeded to discuss 
his objection in detail. 

“You don’t object to me, I suppose?” 
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she asked, holding her clasped hands 
under her chin. 

He protested with many oaths that 
he loved her to distraction, but that the 
children were so many barriers to their 
marriage because he was really poor. 

“Very well,” she observed, before 
changing the subject, “I will wait until 
the children are not a burden ‘to any- 
body.” 

A fortnight later she met him again. 

“My children are dead,” she said 
simply. “They had convulsions a week 
ago and quickly passed away. I am 
now quite alone in the world.” 

The man regarded her with horror. 
It is most likely that he was the only 
person who suspected that these un- 
explained deaths were no mysteries to 
her. But he would not have thought 
for a moment that she was a five-fold 
murderess ! 

Gottfried was an ignorant and 
superstitious man, and. he knew little 
about poisons. All the deaths caused 
by Gesina’s “white powder” had been 
duly certified by respectable local prac- 
titioners, and he had not the courage 
to create scandal by voicing his sus- 
picions regarding the two children. 

There was fascinating 
about Gesina, and Gottfried’s will 
power always vanished when he was 
with her. But, nevertheless, he made 
a brave struggle to resist her, and, al- 
though he agreed to an engagement, 
he never had the slightest intention of 
becoming her husband. 

Gesina pretended to be satisfied with 
his promise, and even when, as the oc- 
casion arose, he put forward the flimst- 
est of excuses to postpone the cere- 
mony, she was ever contented and ap- 
arently happy. A few months went 
xy, and there were no more sudden 
deaths among her relatives. Gottfried’s 
fears left him, and he began to think of 
her as he had in the days when she was 
a young bride. 


Yet, he stopped short at marriage, 
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and beyond an engagement he would 
not go. As the young woman very sel- 
dom referred to the former he was very 
pleased to take her to the cafés and to 
the theaters and generally have a good 
time in her society. But he totally mis- 
understood the character of the crea- 
ture who called herself his sweetheart. 
Gesina was content because she had al- 
ready devised a method by which she 
knew that she would accomplish her 
object. She had not poisoned five hu- 
man beings without learning a lot, and 
she was now an expert. She knew ex- 
actly how to kill and how to cause an 
illness without fatal results, and she 
decided to dose Gottfried until she had 
so weakened him in body and mind that 
he was mentally, as well as physically, 
at her mercy. 

The infatuated fool never suspected 
anything, and when a mysterious illness 
began to overtake him, he did not draw 
any inferences from the fact that 
Gesina often sat by his side while he 
was drinking. Of course, the vile crea- 
ture had used every opportunity to ad- 
minister arsenic in small quantities, and 
she had many, because she insisted 
upon nursing him. 

It was a most scientific and crafty 
murder, because as Gottfried grew 
weaker he got more affectionate, and 
she gave him the poison so cleverly, and 
worked upon his feelings so astutely, 
that he came to regard her as his de- 
voted nurse! He would allow no one 
else to come near him or give him his 
medicine, and every day his affection 
for her increased, and he shed tears 
when she was not with him. Gesina, 
after coaxing him to take poisoned 
soup, would sit by his bed and cheer 
him by painting their future together 
in rosy colors. She would not hear of 
a fatal issue to his illness, and what 
with her gayety and her optimism the 
patient thought her an angel. 

But despite her “nursing” he grew 
worse every day, until it was obvious 
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that he was going to die. By this time, 
he was too weak to be able to think of 
anything except his love for Gesina, 
and at last he asked her as a favor to 
marry him on his deathbed. 

Within an hour of his proposal 
Gesina, dressed in black, called upon 
a clergyman and told a_heartrending 
story of a dying lover who had im- 
plored her to ease his last hours by 
consenting to be his wife. The minister 
of religion was touched and instantly 
agreed to marry them. He repaired at 
once to the death chamber, and there 
the dying man and the murderess 
joined hands and were made man and 
wife. Within twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, Gesina was a widow again, for 
Gottfried passed away as the result of 
an extra strong dose which she ad- 
ministered twenty minutes after she 
had become Frau Gottfried. 

She did not lose anything by the 
marriage even if she did not gain much. 
Gottfried left a few hundred dollars, 
and to this sum she succeeded. Her 
principal motive for marrying him was 
vanity... So many persons had talked 
sneeringly of her long engagement to 
Gottfried that Gesina knew it would 
surprise and mortify the gossipers if 
she did really become his wife, and to 
gratify this whim she slowly poisoned 
him. 

But her successes were so numerous 
that she took to poisoning people as a 
hobby. The white powder was her in- 
fallible remedy for removing objection- 
able men and woman. She did not fear 
the doctors, and she laughed at their 
ignorance. Most of them were quacks, 
and none of them was a match for the 
quick-witted woman, who seemed to 
flourish on murder. She might dwell 
in an atmosphere of death, yet there 
were always men to court her, and the 
widow had several proposals. 

The third opportunity to marry, 
which she decided to accept, came from 


a prosperous merchant who was fas- 





























cinated by the young face and the glib 
tongue of the poisoner. He met Gesina 
for the first time at Gottfried’s funeral, 
and he had accompanied her home with 
a few other friends to comfort her; 
after that he frequently called, until it 
was obvious that Gesina liked him. 
That unlucky merchant was, however, 
indirectly responsible for one of Ge- 
sina’s most brutal crimes before he, too, 
fell a victim of her devilish arts. 

One night the merchant was chatting 
with the widow when a tall, stout sol- 
dier staggered into the room, the worse 
for drink. Gesina and the merchant 
started to their feet, and the latter 
would have turned upon the drunkard 
had not the woman recognized her 
brother whom she had not seen for 
years. During those years Wilhelm 
had not improved; he was, in fact, 
after the stamp of her first husband, 
Miltenberg, a drunkard and a bully, 
and he now insisted upon being made 
welcome, behaved rudely, insulted Ge- 
sina’s lover, and was only pacified by 
offerings of unlimited quantities of 
beer. When he had drunk sufficient 
he announced his intention of remain- 
ing in the house, and there was every 
reason to suspect that he intended to 
sponge upon and bully her out of her 
small means before taking his de- 
parture. 

But the white powder solved the 
problem. Gesina, that most loving of 
sisters—?—woke him up in the middle 
of the night with a glass of beer in her 
hand, which he delightedly drank, and 
thanked her with brotherly affection. 
At nine o’clock he was a corpse, and 
when Gesina knocked on his door and 
cried out the time she received no an- 
swer. She did not expect one. 

The merchant, who had been thor- 
oughly disgusted with the soldier’s be- 
havior, could scarcely express conven- 
tional regret when he heard the news, 
and he gained Gesina’s gratitude by 
paying the funeral expenses. Prompted 
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by her gratitude Gesina fixed the date 
for their marriage, but a week before 
the ceremony her lover fell ill. 

His days on earth were now num- 
bered. Gesina, now, by some whim, 
averse to becoming his wife, had poi- 
soned him, but in the same way as she 
had done Gottfried. She dosed him 
into a state of utter helplessness, and 
when he was prostrate she induced him 
to make a will in her favor. This was 
the day before he died. As usual the 
doctor gave a certificate, and her lover 
was buried. Then she retained a clever 
lawyer to collect his effects, turn them 
into hard cash, and remit the money to 
her. A few relatives protested, but Ge- 
sina and the lawyer settled them, and 
the murderess entered with intense 
satisfaction into possession of fifteen 
thousand dollars, a large sum to her. 

A year subsequent to this crime she 
was again engaged, and once more she 
slowly poisoned her fiancé, and he made 
her his heir. When his will had been 
drawn up she administered the final 
dose, and, having allowed a few days 
to elapse, proceeded to inquire into the 
extent of her inheritance. 

Greatly to her anger and astonish- 
ment she discovered that she had been 
hoaxed. Her victim had left nothing 
except debts, and she had wasted val- 
uable arsenic upon him. To add insult 
to injury, rumors spread that Gesina 
had inherited a large fortune, and sev- 
eral persons who had lent her money 
began to press for repayment. 

Besides being a murderess, Gesina 
was very mean. She could borrow 
from the poorest of her acquaintances, 
but she would not repay them even 
when she had a considerable amount 
to her credit. She loved money, and 
nothing pleased her better than to add 
to her store of gold coins. She was in 
the habit of carrying a thousand dol- 
lars around with her in notes and gold, 
and she gradually acquired a collection 
of jewelry. 
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It is difficult to think of her as a 
human being. One can hardly imagine 
that she ever existed, and yet all the 
details of her career as given 
the official records of the 
criminal courts. 

Gesina with 





are on 


German 


the blue eyes and the 
merry laugh went through life scat- 
tering death on each side of her. She 
could crack a joke with a man who was 
dying at her hands. She could dress 
in black and shed tears over a coffin, 
and at the same time debate with her- 
self as to her next victim. She poi- 
soned innocent and inoffensive persons 
just to keep her hand in. When she 
had over a thousand dollars she mur- 
dered a woman because she had asked 
for the return of a loan of five dollars 

The last-named affair occurred after 
the murder of the lover who had tricked 
her in death. Gesina’s friend lived 
Hamburg, and, having fallen upon evil 
times, and hearing that her old ac- 
quaintance was now a rich widow, she 
wrote asking be repaid the money 
she had lent her. Gesina sent an af- 
fectionate letter in return, inviting 
Katrine to visit her, when she would 
not only repay her the debt, but add a 
present for her past kindness. It is 
only necessary to add that Katrine 
never returned to Hamburg for it to 
be understood what happened to her 
when she became Gesina’s guest 

But on account of her numerous 
crimes Gesina was compelled to change 


her residence frequently, and when she 


bought a house in Bremen it was the 
sixth German town in which she had 
settled. 

The house she took was capable of 
accommodating several familie and 


she considered it a safe investment for 
her “earnings.” But somehow things 


went wrong. She was an expert poi- 


soner, but she was not good at busines 


e had to raise a mort- 


and eventually 
gage on her awa at a ruinous rate 
of interest. 
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Gesina’s ambition had always been 


f than her neighbors, 
r to gratify her vanity, 
old passion for hoarding 


to appear better off 
and now, in order 
she forgot her 


money. She lived luxuriously and 
dressed well, and, realizing that her 
mind was begi nning to be reflected in 


took to paint and powder 

true character. Youth 
had fled from her, although she 
young in years. She was thin, scraggy, 
and unplea the eye, but Gesina 
acquired the art of making up, and she 
young-looking 
hout 


her face, she 
to conceal her 
was 





sing to 
was to pose as a 
widow who had known sorrow wit 
having been hardened by it. 
For two years she played her part so 
well that she escaped detection. The 


“pretty widow” became a well-known 


nhaeartar 4 Den ¢ +4 -_ 

character in Bremen, and it was often 
rumored that she was about to be mar- 
ried again. But somehow an accident 


always happened at the critical moment 
E ‘ither it was the wrong man, and then 
Gesina simply poisoned him, or else the 
man became une asy and backed 
out of the engagement, and the mur- 
deress felt that she dare not protest too 
she should expose herself 

r past to inquiry. Anyhow, she 
still a widow when the mortgagees 
closed and took possession of her 
poor. All 


Gesina was now really 





her savings had gone and with thet 
her credit. She was actually in danger 
of starvation, and her condition 5 
so forlorn that when the new owner 
of the house—he had purchased it from 
the mortgagees—came to turn her out 
and install his own family, he was so 
touched by her distress—and_ she 
looked SO pathetically pretty 
obh 1 nN a lark i | I 01 I 
gave her the position of his house- 
kee pe 

Herr Rumf was one of the most re- 
spected tradesmen in Bremen. A 
master wheelwright, he en 1p loyed sev- 


aw was considered a gem- 























erous employer’ His wife and children 
adored him, and he was just the sort 
of man to be affected by a forlorn 
widow’s grief, for he was large-hearted 
and easily roused to deeds of gen- 
erosity. 

Gesina was not long in Rumf’s em- 
ployment before she planned out a 
campaign of murder. She resolved to 
murder her employer’s wife and thus 
regain her ownership of the house, in 
addition to becoming the mistress of 
his fortune, for once she was his wife 
she meant to dispose of him as she had 
Gottfried and the infatuated merchant. 
As for Rumf, he unconsciously became 
a willing party to the plot. His own 
wife, aged by the cares of a large fam- 
ily, was not exactly an exhilarating 
companion, and he was charmed of an 
evening on his return from his shop by 
Gesina’s ready wit and her stories of 
fashionable persons she pretended to 
have known when she was better off. 

When Frau Rumf gave birth to a 
child it was Gesina who attended her, 
and who at night waited on Rumf and 
banished his melancholia. He, too, be- 
gan to cherish dangerous thoughts, and 
when his wife’s illness took a turn for 
the worse, following the unexpected 
death of her infant, he was not nearly 
as distressed as he would have been had 
he never made the acquaintance of the 
widow who had “come down in the 
world,” as she often assured him. 

The unfortunate wife died, and Ge- 
sina was given the charge of the five 
little children. Herr Rumf could not 
neglect his business. It was of far more 
importance to him than _ his family ; 
and while he observed all the conven- 
tions in mourning for his wife, he did 
not allow her decease to interfere with 
money-making. Gesina, __ therefore, 


reigned over his household, and recall- 
ing what Gottfried had said about chil- 
dren being an obstacle to matrimony, 
she poisoned all five in the most fiend- 
ishly cruel manner. 
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Perhaps, the most amazing thing 
about the affair is that Rumf never sus- 
pected that the tragedies in his house- 
hold were not mere accidents of for- 
tune. He was suspected of aiding and 
abetting the murderess, but as he very 
nearly became one of her victims he 
was not prosecuted, especially as he 
actually brought her career to an end. 

His last child had just been interred 
when Herr Rumf himself had a break- 
down. [or some days he had found it 
impossible to retain food, and he was 
wasting away, when he ordered one of 
the pigs he kept to be killed and a 
portion of the meat cooked for him. 
As Gesina was then visiting some 
friends the meal was prepared by a 
servant, and to Rumf’s extreme delight 
he found that it agreed with him. It 
was the first food he had eaten for a 
fortnight that he was able to digest. 

Pleased at the discovery, he had a 
goodly piece of the pig placed in the 
larder for future use, being determined 
to live on pork until he found some- 
thing else to agree with him. Nearly 
every day he took a look at the meat, 
just to see that it was all right, and it 
was only by accident that Gesina did 
not get to know of this. Rumf had for- 
gotten to tell her of his wonderful dis- 
covery, and when she came across the 
spare rib of pork in the larder she 
guessed whom it was for, without real- 
izing all that it meant to Rumf, and 
decided that it would provide a safe 
medium for administering another dose 
of arsenic to him. She accordingly 
sprinkled it with the white powder, not 
knowing how affectionately her em- 
ployer regarded that particular piece of 
meat, and ignorant of the fact that he 
scarcely thought of anything else. 

One day Rumf came home earlier 
than he was expected. Gesina was gos- 
siping with a neighbor and did not see 
him enter the house. The wheelwright 
went to the larder to have a peep at 
his beloved pork, and he noticed im- 
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mediately that it had been shifted. He 
picked it up to replace it, and then he 
saw the white powder. At once he 
remembered having seen similar pow- 
der before. It was in a salad which 
Gesina had prepared for him just be- 
fore the beginning of his illness. 

Without scarcely pausing to think, 
he wrapped the meat up in a cloth and 
carried it to the police, who had it ex- 
amined. 

When the doctor reported that the 
white powder was arsenic, Gesina was 
arrested. She instantly confessed in 
the most brazen-faced manner, recount- 
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ing her exploits from the-day she had 
murdered her first husband down to 
the attempt on Rumf’s life, and, know- 
ing that she would be shown no mercy, 
she reviled her jailers and defied them 
to do their worst. 

Her trial and condemnation followed 
as a matter of course, but Gesina went 
to her death with a menacing gait and 
a sneer for mankind in general. She 
expressed only one regret, and that was 
that the notoriety her evil deeds had 
earned for her had resulted in the public 
becoming aware that her teeth were 


false! 


> SEE OOOO. 


EXAMINE YOUR PAPER MONEY 


BILL raisers and those who manufacture spurious bank notes are now busily 
at work; they are turning out more than the usual number of counterfeits, 


according to operatives in the secret service of the 
week passes that some new counterfeit is not discovered and 


United States. Hardly a 
called to the 


attention of banks throughout the country. 


One-dollar bills are raised to ten-dollar bills, t 


wos become twenties, and 


the unwary will find themselves possessed of bank notes worth far less than they 


think on superficial examination if they 
paper money passed to them in business 
tain peculiarities of Federal notes of 
these issues 


detection of raised bills of 
issued by the Federal reserve banks 


two-dollar notes bear a picture of Jefferson; the 
of Lincoln; the ten-dollar ones carry an engraving of Jackson; and the 
show a head of Cle\ 


ar Federal reserve notes 
dollar Federal { 


for an experienced hand to change the figures 
substituting one portrait for another is an almost im] 


bill -sisers do not attempt. 





give careful attention to the 
transactions. However, there are cer- 
1 Ca bonne Bini af 
he lower denominations which make 
a simple matter. On one-dollar bills 
portrait of Washington appears; the 

1 


do not 


five-dollar ones have a likeness 
eland. It is not very 
and the letters on these 
ossible task, and one which 


bills, but 


1 
4 





As for manufacturing whole bills, that method of counterfeiting is also 
being indulged in to an appreciable extent his time. Two new coun ts 
recently have been called to the attention of the country by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. One of these spurious notes is an imitation of a ten-dollat 
Federal reserve note on the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. It is 
described as “‘a very poor, straight photographic note, no attempt being made to 
color the seal and serial numbers on face of the note. The back of the 
note has been colored with a green craj pencil. The note bears the check 
letter B, the serial number F7066006A, the portrait of Jackson, and the sig- 
natures of John Burke, treasurer of the United States, and W. G. McAdoo, 
secretary of the treasury.” 

The second counterfeit is a five-dollar nz bank 1 on the first 
National Bank of the City of New Yor It is printed on o1 yiece of a fine 
grade of bond paper, and the coloring of the seal and numbers on the face of 
the note is very good. The back of the note, h eve very poo Red and 
blue ink lines are used instead of the colored sill fil which is im sed in 


genuine notes. 























CHAPTER I. 
FOR INSURANCE, 


OU don’t look much like a 
seafaring man,” observed 

Mr. Mogrib, first mate of 

the Warraloo. He tilted his 
“boatswain’s discharge” over one eye 
and scratched his head dubiously, his 
fingers making a rasping sound in his 
thick, stubborn hair. “Ever been to sea 
before ?” 

“Occasionally, sir—as a passenger 
mostly, though.” The candidate’s eyes 
failed to meet the clear, penetrating 
gaze that shot from under the mate’s 
bushy eyebrows. He shifted restlessly 
from one foot to the other; he coughed 
and fidgeted with his hands. 

“Got himself into trouble—anxious 
to clear out of the country,” was Mr. 
Mogrib’s silent surmise. He was well 
used to the breed; long experience in 
sailing vessels had taught him that 
when a man approaching forty—one, 
too, who bore about him that indescrib- 
able suggestion of having seen better 
days, as this unknown did—applied for 
the lowest, most menial berth aboard 
ship, and seemed eager to secure it, 
there was trouble in the wind. As 
likely as not his country’s welfare re- 
quired from such a candidate a pro- 
longed absence from home. 

“Don’t get it into your head that it’s 
anything of a cinch, sailing as ordinary 
seaman on this packet,” he advised. 
“It’s hard work and poor grub and the 
pay won't make a millionaire of you. 
You know, likely, that this is the low- 
est-down end of the seagoing trade? 
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Why don’t you try one of the liners, if 
it’s seafaring you're in need of? They 
pay you better there, and you don’t 
work so hard. The grub is mighty 
poor here—mighty poor!’ Mogrib sel- 
dom rose to heights of eloquence when 
he spoke; something like forty clear 
years of seafaring had purged him of all 
enthusiasms, but occasionally the con- 
ditions ruling aboard the lW/arraloo 
moved him to, pungent outbursts. 

“I’ve sailed before and abaft the 
stick, in liners, tramps and windjam- 
mers, to say nothing of coastwise 
work,” he said disgustedly, “but I’ve 
never in all my born days struck such 
a starvation workhouse packet as this 
wreck; no, nor I’ve never sailed under 
the house flag of such a_ poverty- 
stricken, no-good firm as these long- 
nosed swindlers that own the Warra- 
loo.” 

For a moment a sudden gleam shot 
across the volunteer ordinary seaman’s 
face; he raised his hand as if about to 
grip his chin, but, encountering the rasp 
of a thick beard, apparently thought 
better of it and allowed his hand to fall 
back to his side. 

“Tf they treat you—these owners—in 
such a fashion as that, sir, I shouldn’t 
think you’d care much what happened 
to the ship,” he remarked with an air of 
politeness. “Don’t they sometimes of- 
fer money to men to—well, to sink 
ships? I fancy I’ve heard such a sug- 
gestion, one time and another.” He 
stared assiduously at his shoes as he 
made the remark. 

The whole big bulk of the mate 
seemed visibly to swell. Under the 
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rough cloth of his coat sleeves his biceps 
rose as he clenched his work-hardened 
hands. 

“It would be their own lookout if 
they did lose their old hooker,’ he 
rumbled out of his heaving chest. “But 
not through me, Mister Man. Bite on 
that—not through me. They give me 
a wage that would make a mud rat sick, 
and they ask in return as many qualifi- 
cations as would command a battle- 
fleet ; they want work that would drive 
a convict to mutiny, but they’ve not got 
a bottomry bond on my character. I’m 
the little man that keeps honest accord- 
ing to my lights; yes, even if I have to 
live on galley and patent 
scrubbers. Look-a here, Mister Man, 
you ain’t one of those lame-duck hun- 
ters, are you?” 

“Lame ducks?” 


sweepings 


The expression of 


the visitor aboard the /l’arraloo was 
suggestive of bewilderment. 

“That’s it—lame duck Know 
what I mean? Ships that stand a 


chance of goin’ missin’ durin’ a 
age; ships that a good insurance can be 
taken on 
back to any other port except 
of Missing Ships.’ Look here, mister, 
if you’ve come here with any notion to 
sound me, you'd better get 
before your neck’s 
may be, and by all 
case; but I’m honest, 

The candidate for employment made 
haste to deny the hi 
to a man of discernment it might have 


seemed that he protested 


voy- 


, wey ne 
because they aren’t comin 


1 - a 
the lort 


back ashore 
Poor | 
accounts a hard 
and I’ll stay so. 


broken. 


” 


irsh impeachment ; 


» oe 
overmucn 


’ 

c 1 
1, 
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but a lifetime’s experience of the sea 
had blinded Mr. Mogrib to the subtler 
details of human character. He was a 


man to accept face values and spoken 
words. 

“Sorry, sir, I was just remembering 
what I’d heard here and there. Any 


u were an honest man. 
like for a 


one could tell 5 


I—I shouldn’t minute to 


hance 


think I’d spoiled my 


by saying a 
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word that oughtn’t to have been spoken, 
I want to make the voyage with you; 
and, if it’s necessary, I dare say I might 
contrive to get your owners’ good word 
on my behalf.” , 


The mate snorted. “I’ve had enough 


—too much—of that kind o’ thing. 
I’ve no use for the man who’s sent 
down from the office with a _ recom- 
mendation. He’s generally a_ useless, 
loafing ne’er-do-weel—that’s what he 


generally is. The feller that can’t earn 
his own hash ain’t no use to me. Stand 
up and let me look you over. You're 
big enough and strong enough, from 
the look of you; but you’re soft as 
putty. Too much suet on your bones.” 
He was probing and squeezing scientific- 
ally. “I know what’s the matter with 
you, my son; you’ve been too well fed 
and you haven’t worked enough to get 
out of your own road. Come to think 

59 you a powerful 
amount of good to make a trip with us; 
might harden you up and knock some 
of the nonsense outer you. Stand by a 
bit, and [ll think 

He suddenly straightened himself up 
and bawled hoarsely to a foreman 
stevedore, 
perilously nez 


of it, it might do 


° ” 
1 OVE. 


A sling of cargo had come 


ir to destroying the main 


fiferail of the IVallaroo, and that good 
ship’s mate dissolved into such pictur- 


esque and fluent profanity as caused the 

I er jaw 
full 
took 


would-be or ry seaman’s low 
remain fallen for a 
minute. Presently Mr. Mogrib 
onishment. 


“Tf you make the 


voyage with us, 
ull get to 





Mister Man, y know that 
Wwindjam ‘ain't run on. drawing- 
room lines Never w the yet 
where hfalutin’ talk did mucl d 
As for this packet in particulat re 
always 1ort-handed, thanks to the 
owt measly iys. TI | out 
for dividends, no matter how - 
earned nd a man’s soul don't wv 

much with them. I wouldn’t be 


e 
a slight misfortune. J 
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hadn’t a single man to spare for a cast 
of the deep-sea lead one night and so I 
ran my ship ashore; and consequently 
a black mark on my license. Yes, 
young feller, I’ve commanded decent 
ships in my time; and that’s more’n 
you'll ever do. It was a case of takin’ 
on this job or starvin’, with a sickly 
wife and a family growin’ up. A dog’s 
life at the best, seafaring—take my ad- 
vice and dream different dreams.” 

“When shall I come down again, 
sir?” the ordinary seaman asked pa- 
tiently. “I used to know some one in 
the company’s office, and—well, you 
know, sir—a word in season here and 
there isn’t likely to do a man any great 
amount of harm.” 

“When I get promotion, young feller, 
I earn it,” said Mr. Mogrib with seri- 
ousness, snapping his square jaw shut 
like a trap. “I’m not a sneak, climbing 
up over the shoulders of better men be- 
cause I’ve got the help of an owner’s 
daughter. But if you like to try again 
in three days’ time or so, when we’re 
signing men on, I'll see what can be 
done in your case.” 

The ordinary seaman went away, 
and, as an ordinary seaman, disappeared 
from human ken. But an hour or two 
later, Mr. Ernest Floyle, managing 
owner of the Warraloo, reseated him- 
self in his office and stared in front of 
him with a gaze that took in nothing 
of his immediate surroundings. Had 
any one been curious enough to investi- 
gate the matter, he might have observed 
that, except for the lack of a beard and 
mustache, the managing owner was not 
unlike the prospective ordinary seaman. 

“It certainly wouldn’t do to take the 
to buy Mogrib,” Floyle 
cogitated. “The man’s too honest, and 
the Curse the luck! 
Anyway, if you want a thing done well 


risk of trying 


so’s skipper. 


do it yourself; that’s” my motto. 
here’s too much depending on_ this 
thing to permit of mistakes. This 


game’s been played a time or two be- 
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fore, but it has nearly always been 
found out, simply because the people 
who’ve actually done it have been 
bribed to talk, or got drunk, or some- 
thing. There'll be no confessing in this 
case, though. I'll be the only man who 
knows a single thing about it. Yes, I 
see no reason why it shouldn’t come off 
according to plan. 

“The ship will insure well, old 
though she is. Ships are worth a lot 
these days; but they are worth more 
dead than alive. She’s passed inspec- 
tion well, and she’s as good as ever she 
was. I was a fool to buy her—she’s too 
well built for a speculation. But the 
insurance people won’t ask too many 
questions, anyway, considering the way 
she’s been kept up all these years, I'll 
ship a lot of junk and manifest it all as 
‘valuable goods.’ If ‘Mr. Morrison’ is 
timorous and likes to insure his cargo 
as its full worth, what’s to stop him, 
providing he pays the premiums? 

“I see myself cleaning up a million 
over this deal; and that million will see 
me nicely through this trouble and give 


me a chance to make a lot more 
money.” 

He opened certain drawers and 
searched them thoroughly. Presently 


he discovered the thing he sought: a 
large-scale plan of the Warraloo, which 
he studied intently, a pencil in his hand. 
Seing a shipowner he knew surpris- 
ingly little about ship construction; it 
had been his custom to leave all such 
details to his managing clerk, who un- 
derstood the business from A to Z, 
“There’s sure to be some spot where 
I can do the work,” he said, folding up 
the plan and stowing it carefully away 
“Down the fore- 
likely, but maybe 
there'll be other places. It’s altogether 
too big a chance to let slip; and after 
discom- 


in an inner pocket. 


peak seems most 


’ 


all, what’s a couple of months 
fort when all my future’s at stake. I'll 
do it.” 
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Mr. Floyle was meditating a crime, 
such a crime as makes the blood of the 
averagely honest sailor run cold in his 
veins. sink his 
own ship in deep water, where no in 
criminating would later be 
forthcoming to condemn him. By 
sinking he stood to realize a modest 
fortune. The 1e he meditated wa 
barratry. As a ship the 
practically unsal 
a bygone day. 
opportunities for 
world’s frei; 
she was so much capital lying in a 
state of idleness. 
bring a fair price as scrap 
ering there was 
of metals; but 
where it was necessary to pay 
of three hundred thousand 
side a period of three months, or 
absolute ruin 

It was a big gamble, but there was a 
fair prospect of success; and if, in hi 
gambling, human 
ters he h 





He was planning to ii 
evidence 


het 


cTrin 
IVarraloo wa 
ible : she he longed to 
\s a windjammer het 
the 


limited ; 


competing in 
xht markets were 
broken up she might 
iron, consid- 

omething of a scarcity 
loyle was in a position 
the sum 
dollars in- 


face 


} 


were his coun- 


ardly took into ac 


Seltishly he ne a second 


count. i ne gave 
thought to tl] ent nd more men 
who might conceivably go down with 


the ship when she 
in that port of missing ships. He coldly 


inal entry 


calculated his potential gains, and in 
the calculating a weight seemed to be 


lifted from his shoulders. 

“There’s no 
ing found out,” he 
*That’s the best of 
self : you don’t share your 
Now, if I'd paid a man to sink her he 
might have turned on m 


Yt an earthly chance of be- 
id to himself, 
7 1 ™ » 
going a thing your- 


secrets. 


dry. My boy, you're too long in the 
tooth and 10 hard in the } of to take 
unnecessary ris! \ll the same, I'd 
better be ge hipshape at 
once.” [He touched a bell 1 his old 
managing clerk appeared 

“I suppose everything is ready for 


the Warraloo’s sailing!” began the 
owner. 


hip 


“J mean, you 


are in a position 
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to complete the 


aren’t you?” 


business, 


necessary 


Che cl rk looked al him throt rh his 

2 1 q 
Dig pectacies, hi mannet betraying 
mild surprise. He knew that Mr, 
Floyle took an exceedingly mall part 
in the actual management of the ship 
8 p. 


“There’s nothing to be done that J 


1 °4 


can't manage, sir,’ he said deprecat- 


ingly. 

“That’s just as well. I find that I 
hall have to be away from home fora 
Binns l’ve got a 
notion in my head to run down to South 
America, look around a. bit. 


There’s ‘a sailing “in four 


considerable time, 


and 
boat 


time, and o—well, | guess I'll go. 
I’m feeling in need of a rest and 
change. I don’t think I want to be 


both 2 | ed 


necc¢ ary 


letters. You do 
M ivbe I'll he AaWay 
1 ” 


with 
here. 
two months; perhap 


“Tl 


onge 1 


take care of things, Mr 





Binns was not unused to frequent 
ibsences of this nature, and if Mr 
Floyle chose to remain away for a 
whole half vear it would not affect the 
anaging clerk one whit. He v full 
capable of managing anyt t 
came into that office. 

“Of course I'll see you bef I ¢ 
to give final instructions,” Fl 
“Anything important turned uy 

“No, Mr. Flovle: there’s nothing 
require your attention.” 

The owner put on hi hz 
and left the office. He had gs 
to attend to, and time y . 
hort. Therefore he set to | 
method, paying meticulot ittet 
insig ant details. TI Q 
t! } arrato nd he 1 
if 1a lengthy tas] 4 t ¢ 
ing day Floyle paid a ] 
| ] | 1g yal ] If he 
pent the whole morning in 
hops, and wherever he went 
many pertinent questions. \ 
left he miled, and the tool fac- 























turer who attended to his wants later in 
the day spoke of him as a very affable 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CHAIN LOCKER 


pte he’s been and brought the 
ancestral gold plate with him,” 
mused Mr. Mogrib, watching Ezra 
Fleming, ordinary seaman, as he carted 
his dunnage over the J] arraloo’s rail. 
The great canvas sack dropped weightily 
to the deck, and in dropping it gave out 
the muffled This 
newly enlisted member of the ship’s 


clang of metal. 


crew was certainly unhandy enough to 


arouse any man’s disgust; but Mr. Mo- 


1 


grib was well aware that the sailing- 
ship sailor of to-day is created out of 
most unpromising materials at the out- 
set. He had helped to make a few 


score: and, anyhow, Fleming was no 


worse than the average beginner. In 
fact, by contrast with tl the 


the rest of 


new crew that was now coming aboard, 


he looke d aimost 





I 
and he vy bu a little so a 
perhaps, but showing promise of 


1 1 - 11° 
and a reasonable amount of intelligen 


“A good hefty brute on a_hal- 


liards,” went the mate’ thoug] 
if ? 7 © T 

Worth any two of these undersized 
wharf rats And he actually far 
forgot his official position as to hurl a 
roug word f ore go ft the 1eV 
ordinary seamat 

I 9G 1 vay | belong- 
ines in the ks. aa 1 

ny ne I ) 
him. and had p mpt hurled 
out on the de rait | ( ) 
177 £ 
m 
d es 

t ‘ ? f 
tt erl ‘ ‘ + 
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aroused his courage. He was no cow- 
ard; and in earlier days he had prided 
himself on being a fair boxer. 

“Tl let you off lightly,” he said. 
“But you quiet for a 
while.” 

The able seaman fell under the bunks 
and remained there; and not a soul 
questioned Floyle’s actions as he lifted 
his kit-bag and threw it into the chosen 
bunk, 

Presently the ship began to be filled 
with the clamor of departure, and the 
ordinary seaman and the rest of the 
deckhands turned out to bear a hand. 
The work was hard, back-aching and 
monotonous, consisting in the main of 
throwing ropes into boats or onto pier 

and hauling them back again. 
But the Il’arraloo passed majestically 
ut into the open water of the harbor, 
after hesitating for appreciable minutes, 

“T can’t exactly say that she seems in 
any sort of a hurry to leave port,” said 
C Mogrib. “I 
superstitious, but 

f me as if she was 
afraid of what might happen during 
his voyage. She’s | sluggish, 


she slugs on the haw- 





-that’ll keep 


aptain Latimer to Mr. 


as_ being 





too. 


joined ordinary seaman 


was coiling down a rope on the poop, 
ithin earshot. He was performing his 

1 ind and he started a little 

t é rd anning the speaker’s 
face omewhat attentively. His con- 
ience gave him a momentary pang; 


but he stifled the emotion and went on 


ith his worl \fter all, this coming 
matte nly one of the many risks 
{ ere compelled to face in 
f ' ng: and it wasn’t 

gh he meditat king their 

The Id all be saved: no 

lhe [l’arraloo was 


boats: and he was 


leter 1 te he purported to 


r ( 100 


mooth 


that would 


\\ Pe) ( f ( irs¢ peca e 
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add to the risk of suspicion and pos- 
sible detection; but the water shculd 
be smooth enough to guarantee safety 
to all hands; of that he was perfectly 
certain. 

“She’s my cwn ship, anyway,” he 
told himself, his ears tingling from Mr. 
Mogrib’s comments on his sailorlike 
abilities ; “and I guess I can do what I 
like with her.” 

“Call yourself a sailor, you!” It was 
the mate’s voice again. “Call that coil- 
in’ down a rope, ye—ye soldier! The 
other way—right-handed, blast you for 
a fool! Don’t coil it down with the 
kinks in it—see it clear for runnin’!” 

Fleming forgot to mediate on the 
future in the vigorous rush of present 
work, 

Until the ship anchored just within 
the harbor to await a favorable breeze, 
Fleming had scant time to cal] his own. 
But it was excusable for a newly joined 
ordinary seaman to ask questions bear- 
ing on every seafaring subject under 
the sun; he elicited a surprising amount 
of information of varying kinds. He 
asked his questions in such an ingenu- 
ous way that even a born pessimist 
could not have taken umbrage. Flem- 
ing was to keep watch from midnight 
to one a. m., and very gladly he turned 
in after supper, aching in every bone 
and sinew. As yet he had not gained 
much really useful information except 
that he knew the hatches were securely 
padlocked, because the cargo in the 
holds beneath was reputed to be of con- 
siderable value. By reason of this 
hitherto overlooked fact he realized 
that it would be necessary to revise his 
initial plans somewhat. With those 
padlocked battens over the hatches it 
would be utterly impossible to gain ac- 
cess to the deeper parts of the ship in 
the ordinary way. But when a man 
has focused his mind on one central 
idea he refuses to give up hope too 
easily. . 

At midnight he turned out alertly; 
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and for a quarter of an hour or so, he 
walked the decks with a suggestion of 
briskness. Had he been possessed of a 
poetic soul he might have found much 
to admire in the astounding sea picture 
presented to his gaze under the full 
flare of the moon. Away to his port 
hand shore lights glowed like stars; all 
around and about the ghostlike shapes 
of anchored ships loomed darkly, sil- 
houetted against the brilliant moon track 
that ran sheer across the evenly breath- 
ing sea, 

But poetry ~had no place in his 
thoughts; and after a while he slipped 
into the forecastle and groped in his 
bag. No one moved, but there were 
stentorian snores all about him. He 
returned to the deck with a powerful 
electric torch in his pocket. He was 
well assured that no officer of the ship 
would be on watch; the last orders re- 
ceived from the man he relieved had 
been to call the second mate in case of 
anything untoward occurring. Flem- 
ing congratulated himself on the fact 
that he had the best part of an hour be- 
fore him in which to make exhaustive 
exploration. 

In the ship’s after part he saw no 
possibilities. The cabins were situated 
there, and it would be a difficult matter 
to perform his meditated work unno- 
ticed. He went forward and, under the 
forecastle head, glimpsed a_ small 
square hatch close abaft the windlass. 
It was open; and because of his curi- 
osity, he slipped down the opening 
without unseemly clamor. There was 
an iron ladder, a vertical affair that was 
somewhat difficult of negotiation to a 
man of full habit; but still practicable. 
The flare of his electric torch showed 
him the littered ’tween decks; he de- 
scended still farther, to where liquid 
gurglings sounded. Finally he reached 
the bottom of the forepeak. All around 
and about was much coke and coal, 
with casks of lime and fire bricks 
stacked in orderly fashion, together 





























with the rest of the waste that accumu- 


lates in an old ship’s bows. An iron 
bulkhead lifted itself from the rusted 
keelson to the deck above; and the ordi- 
nary seaman was aware of a spasm of 
apprehension, 

“All the same, there must be some 
vulnerable spot in a ship like this,” he 
told himself. “‘It stands to reason, there 
must be. Wish I’d taken a lesson or 
two in ship construction, all the same. 
Never mind; if the worst comes to the 
worst I can do what I have to do some- 
where near here.” 

He climbed—it was a breath-stop- 
ping event—back to the deck, and there 
walked to and fro determinedly, turn- 
ing over possibilities in his mind. The 
closer he thought, the more feasible did 
his project become. There was not a 
single soul aboard the s#ip who knew 
his real identity; he was, to all intents 
and purposes, merely one of the crew— 
an ordinary seaman, weighing less in 
the balance of things than the ship’s 


pig. It was not at all likely that his 
goings and comings would be too 
closely scrutinized. 

He waited until the hour of his 


watch was completed, and then he woke 
the man who was to relieve him. He 
told him that he had not cared to waken 
him beforehand, as he appeared so 
thoroughly to be enjoying his slumbers, 
and he received cursory thanks for his 
forethought. It had entered Fleming’s 
mind that it would be advisable to in- 
himself 
they might, he decided, piecing item of 
information to item, permit him to 
sleep occasionally during his watches 
on deck; if he gained their friendship 
they would most certainly not inquire 


gratiate with his messmates; 


too closely into his comings and goings. 
determined to leave no 
single stone unturned to insu 
cess of hi 
“All hands, up anchor!” 


the 


Mleming was 

e the suc- 

project. 

houted Mr. 

broke grayly in 
out 


Mooril , 
AMLOPTID, aS 


the 


dawn 


unpromising east. “Turn 
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lively, swabs that you are! We'll have 
a breeze worth calling a breeze in an 
hour.” 

The men turned out, yawning and 
stretching themselves; deploring the 
fact that no coffee obtainable. 
They moved slouchingly to the fore- 
castle head. The capstan bars were 
shipped, and the pawls began to clank 
slowly; the men cursed their luck in 
that they had been compelled tq ship 
aboard a craft that possessed no auxil- 
iary stem. Not a voice was raised in 
song; all hands toiled round doggedly 
and with a suggestion of sodden indif- 
ference; there were grumblings and 
curses because of the promised wind 
that would bear them from the pleas- 
ures of the shore. 

“Two hands in the chain locker!” 
said the mate. “Here, you ordinary 
seaman, there—you git along—down 
the chain locker, you.” 

Fleming looked at him vacantly. A 
chain locker was a matter entirely be- 
He received 
almost off the 
forecastle head. But a grinning negro 
dived down the ladder and from the 
security of the main deck beckoned him 
to follow; obediently I‘leming clattered 










































was 


yond his comprehension. 


a push that sent him 


down to the open deck beneath and 
went beneath the forecastle head. Just 
abaft the groaning windlass was an in- , 


significant hatchway; from it came a 
dank smell. The negro snatched a 
coffeepot lamp from a locker and lit it, 
slinging the illuminant around his neck 
by means of a spunyarn lanyard, he dis- : 
appeared down through the small 
hatchway. 

“Dis way, chile; here am de soft 


job.” He chuckled in a rich, oily voice; 
and Fleming, after waiting until the 
black muscular hands had quitted the 
hatch-coaming, followed. Despite him- 


1 
4 


self, somet 
him as he clambered downward. 


ing of a qualm seized on 
The 
lamp beneath him smoked abominably, 
its fumes almost choked him; but once 
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the smart left his eyes he looked care- 
fully around. He discovered himself 
in a small triangular apartment, the 
walls of which were damp and clotted 
with rust. He touched a gout of blis- 
tered paint, and water trickled away 
from beneath his fingers; there was 
something so slimy and repellant in the 
feel of it all that he shuddered. 

Two huge chains hung from the deck 
above, behind him. One of these 
chains dropped downward link by link; 
it was wet and it smelled as does a 
beach at low water; there were tangles 
of weed caught in the links. Fleming 
continued to descend, until he alighted 
on the ship’s very flooring. At the or- 
lop deck the cable locker was divided 
by a wooden bulkhead, the port anchor 
chain was stowed away on the other 
side of the barricade, but the caver- 
nous place into which he was now de- 
scending was almost empty, save for a 
few few links of chain already coiled 
down on the flooring. A quick inspira- 
tion came upon him; had the feat been 
physically possible, he could have 
slapped himself on the back for sheer 
joy. Here, he would have it, was the ideal 
place for consummation of the plan he 
had in mind; it was extremely unlikely 
that he would ever be disturbed down 
here in this uninviting sea cellar. Yes, 
he decided, assuredly the fate that 
watches over desperate men was fight- 
ing on his side. 

“Nasty sort of a hole, Sam,” he said 
cheerfully. 

The negro grinned; in the flare of 
the coffee pot lamp his teeth showed 
like ivory. 

“Dis is a soft job, chile—a uncom- 
mon soft job. Up above dere dey heave 
an’ dey strain an’ dey haul an’ destroy 
dere muscles. Down here, chile, we 
wait, guidin’ de chain soft an’ gentle; 
an’ ef we are experts, white feller, we 
don’ do no work wuth de speakin’ ob. 
You stand ober dere, an’ I'll stand here. 
You guides de chain cable along—so.” 
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He illustrated what he meant by laying 
the newly descended link square on the 
dirty floor. ‘An’, by workin’ slow an’ 
circumspect, de work does itself,” he 
said. 

Fleming saw the plan at once; the 
great chain had simply to be flaked 
down in a criss-cross pattern clear 
across the planking; neatly, as the black 
explained, in order that it might run 
out without fouling the next time the 
ship came to her anchors in the port at 
which they aimed. 

“Doesn’t strike me as a place that 
any man would come to if he wasn’t 
obliged,” said Fleming. 

The negro grinned, his mouth a wide 
gash in his ebony face. 

“Doan’ you worry, chile; doan’ you 
worry. De mate he say, s’posing de 
bad weather come along bimeby: ‘You 
fellers git de cables up on deck an’ chip 
an’ scrape ’em.’ Good work, dat, case 
we grow lazy an’ fat wid de good 
cracker hash dey sarves out! Like as 
not he gib us de job fo’ to clean out de 
lockers during de v’yage, too.” 

Fleming felt his heart sink a bit at 
that. It appeared to him that no place 
availed wherein he might consummate 
his plan. The negro shifted the light 
in order to satisfy himself that the 
chain was being smoothly coiled; and 
the ordinary seaman’s eyes discovered 
a dark patch in the drenched, foul- 
smelling flooring, abaft the links. 

“What’s that, Sam?” 

“Dat ain’t nuffin’, boss. Dat’s a small 
hatchway fo’ de carpenter to see dat 
de bilges be all jest so. Dere ain’t nuf- 
fin’ dere to make a song about.” 

But Fleming pretended curiosity. 
“T’ve never been down in a ship like 
this before,” he said. “I'd like to know 
all about it. Understand this, Snow- 
ball; I’m eager to learn my job.” 
There was a ringbolt in the little hatch; 
he applied his strength to it, tugging 
hard; and a small square of wood 
lifted. A musty smell, suggestive of 


























trils. 

“Vou lend me that lamp a minute, 
Sam,” he demanded, and, obtaining it, 
he dropped on his chest and peered be- 


low. He saw that a space of some four 
feet separated the wooden floor of the 
cable locker from the steel skin of the 
ship. He could see the upright frames 


stretching away to right and left of the 
hatchway; most plainly of all he could 
cement-coated metal of 

the hull itself. He stifled a chuckle, 
turning it into a cough; but inwardly 
his soul was exultant. He had found 
at last the place that was ideally situ- 
ated for the purpose he had in mind. 
“Why, there’s nothing down there,’ 
he said returning the lamp. 
But as the cable down 
quicker he made shift such 
the dripping links went 


see the smooth, 
1 


, 
casually, 
chain came 
to stow it in 


tnat 


a fashion 
F 


clear of the tiny hatch. Quite quickly 


he had revised his plans; and now he 


saw them all complete 
detail. His ] 
beginnings, 
already half car 
now 


It demanded the 


in gross and in 


entire scheme, hazy in its 
was not only possible but 
‘ied out. All he needed 


was time and further op 





ortunity. 


ria 
° P / 
siderable amount of brute strength to 


| 
exertion con- 
keep the descending flakes of the pon- 
little trap 
hatch, but he contrived to do it some- 


derous chain clear of the 


narrow shaft that was 
admittir g his body be- 
viled links the after 
The negro noticed nothing 


he was too intent on informing 


how, leaving a 
just capable of 
tween the and 
bulkhead. 
of this: 


his shipmate of the good times obtain- 


able on shipboard by one who knew 
the ropes. 
When the cable was finally stowed 





and the topsails had dropped from their 
ga | et ley ge went It ) the fore- 

4 : ; on 
ie, ostens to ¢ anse nimselfr of 
the mud and filth that | bedaubed 
him down below But after a hasty 
glance around that assured him the 


was deserted, he his sea 
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cel which he concealed beneath his coat. 
Under the forecastle head he encoun- 
tered the negro. 

“Seems to me I dropped my knife 
down in that cellar place there,” he said 
casually. ‘“‘T’ll just go down and take 
a look around, maybe I can find it.” 

Down in the chain locker he be- 
stowed the weighty parcel in a safe 
place. 


Fleming endured the hardships and 
sufferings common to his chosen call- 
ing, and enjoyed such small alleviations 
as came his way. To the best of his 
ability he strove to be civil; almost ser- 

[f there were times when 
he contrasted his present lot with his 
past life ashore, he seldom complained 
audibly ; in fact, by the occasional dis- 
covery of a bottle of whisky which he 
brought t remarkable 
fashion, he got the name of being a 
fellow, an honest shipmate; and 
there was not a single one of his watch- 
mates who was disposed to grumble if 
he coiled himself away in some obscure 
corner during his night watches on 
It was what all of them did as 
the ship ran through the hard 
weather and entered the belt of pleas- 
ant breezes and smooth-running seas. 
Fleming’s occasional absences from the 
passed altogether 
unnoticed—there was always some one 
who reported for him. 

Though, to be sure, the other deck- 
hands laughs d at his hobby, which con- 
isted simply in whittling odd pieces of 
a uniform size and shape. 
having carved a plug to his 


vile, indeed, 


409 ; 
Oo Hgnt in some 


good 


deck. 


soon as 


four-hour musters 


wood to 
Usually, 
liking, 
pe! _# 


starboard spar: 


he threw it away into the scup- 
for preference under the spare 
but—a fact that was 
unknown to his comrades—he as inevit- 
ably | the fragments of 
after nightfall, and stowed them care- 
fully away in the chain locker. But it 
until the ship was humming 


retriever wood 


was not 
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vigorously through the trade winds that 
he commenced operations in earnest. 





CHAPTER III. 
A DERELICT IS SIGHTED. 

T was half past twelve, and a clear 
night. A steady wind blew from 
the northeast and the !Varraloo boomed 
along with the sound of fretting thun- 
der in her swelling sails. The oldest 
hand aboard had said the wind would 
remain steady ; there would be no night- 
work at all; and as soon as the watch 
was relieved, the men on deck tramped 
away to the forecastles or to snug cor- 
ners under the lee of the forward house 
and thereabouts, where they would be 
ready for a call, but at ease until that 
call came. The second mate had the 
watch; he paced forward and_back- 
ward, a shadowy figure, now glancing 
aloft, now peering—stifling cavernous 

yawns the while—into the binnacle. 
Fleming lifted his head from the pil- 
low he had flung down alongside others, 
and stared about him. Sambo snored 
melodiously, another seaman ground 
his-teeth and muttered occasional mean- 
ingless deep-sea curses. Beyond these 
suggestions of sound and the monoto- 
nous tramp-tramp of the forecastle- 
head lookout, together with the deep 
boom of the bellying mainsail, there 
was almost silence everywhere. Flem- 
ing got to his feet and slipped like a 
shadow to the rear of the great wind- 
lass, that in the gloom showed mon- 
strous and distorted, like some sleeping 
horror of the deeper seas. He stealth- 
ily lifted the small trap hatch that led 
below, slid snakelike below, halted to 
cover over the hatchway, lest any one 
should stumble that way; then he 
switched on the electric torch he had 
provided himself with, and descended 
until he stood on the tiered cable chain. 
It was not easy work to worm his 
way between the bulkhead and the 
great links, for the ladder—it was only 
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a vertical plank with holes roughly cut 
for the feet and hands—was wet, and 
the motion of the ship caused the man’s 
body to rub painfully against the cold, 
rusted chain. But Fleming was a man 
with a purpose; and he persevered un- 
til he stood on a still smaller hatch than 
the one he had first negotiated. To 
lift this hatch cover was one moment’s 
work; inside five minutes from the time 
of leaving the deck he was crouched in 
one of the compartments caused by the 
upstanding frames of the ship; which, 
as most people know, run athwartships, 
being extremely deep in the middle and 
tapering off to nothing at the sides, 
Below him was the steel skin of the 
hull, above him the wooden false bot- 
tom. 

He had brought with him the sack- 
ing-wrapped parcel which he had cher- 
ished; and, placing the torch so that 
its light would shine fairly in the di- 
rection he required, he carefully cut the 
wrappings adrift. A _ beautiful steel 
ratchet drill and its accompanying sup- 
ply of bits of varying sizes were ex- 
posed. Fleming looked at the bits with 
pride. They were made of the best 
toughened steel obtainable; they were 
able to cut through the mild steel of a 
ship’s hull as a knife shears through 
cheese. 

In the broad part of each of the 
frames which go to make up the skele- 
ton of a ship is a hole fully capable of 
admitting the body of a man; such 
holes exist for a definite purpose. 
Such loose water as might leak through 
a badly caulked plate butt or through 
an unconsidered rivet hole, is enabled, 
by virtue of these apertures, to run to- 
ward the pump wells, where it can be 
pumped out and overboard before it 
has time to accumulate and ruin valu- 
able cargo. Fleming examined his new 
environment closely, and decided to 
venture farther through the hole that 
showed in the frame abaft the chamber 
in which he now crouched. His natural 























cunning told him that it might be safer 
to conduct such operations as he had in 
mind completely out of sight, for the 
ship’s carpenter might be moved to pay 
Being at 
visualized 


a visit of inspection below. 
heart a criminal, Fleming 
emergencies and was resolved to spare 
no precaution to make his venture a 
success. 

He found himself in another cham- 
ber, identical with the one he had left, 
except that it had no access to regions 
above. He decided that this was the 
chosen spot for the perpetration of his 
scheme. He measured the distance 
from wooden ceiling to steel flooring 
and decided that certain fragments of 
timber would be necessary to back up 
his drill. He consequently returned to 
the cable locker and thence, painfully 
and with the loss of minor fragments 
of skin, to the deck above, where, after 
careful searching, he discovered what 
he sought. As he returned he was 
aware of the groanings and ponderous 
workings of the great cable he had 
helped to stow away in its appointed 
place. 

He was intent on his immediate task, 
and the eerie noises created no lasting 
his hands 


impression in mind. His 

trembled as he clumsily erected his ap- 
7 1 

paratus in the second chamber from the 


There was a small pool of 
foul water close beside the keelson, and 
he utilized this to keep the swiftly ro- 
tating drill cool; frequently he sluiced 


hatchway. 


the working parts with oil, because the 


noise sounded thunderously in his ears. 
He worked assiduously, eldom pausing 
for rest, despite the unnatural position 
he was compelled to assume; and his 
heart beat assuringly as he watched the 
mild steel I terrible bite 


succumb to the 


re wrappe 1 sack ng covers 


1 1 oe 6 


leaden those sounds, which 


echoed enormously in the confined lim- 


it - he Wa aware of a wt ird de ire to 


sank 


sing aloud in exultation as the bit 
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in deeper and deeper. Once or twice 
he laughed, and forced himself to si- 
lence as he heard the sound thrown 
back at him in devilish mockery, It 
was extremely improbable that any one 
would overhear, but he wished to run 
The drill rasped steadily on; 
every little while he moistened the bit 
and stretched himself as well as the 
confined limits of his working space 
permitted; then doggedly he continued 
his labors. 

Presently a spurt of water shot up 
about the bit; he gave the drill another 
couple of turns and felt it slip. Water 
spouted upward in a round jet; but he 
rom his pocket he 
produced one of the plugs he had made, 
forced it into the hole he had bored, and 
drove it in securely with the butt of the 
drill. 

This being satisfactorily completed 
he crawled hack to the chain locker and 
so to the deck above, where he walked 
up and down for a little while. Noth- 
ing had happened, he realized; his ab- 
had _ not noticed; and he 
chuckled as the dream of as- 
sumed larger proportions in his mind, 
He was inspired to continue; and after 
a few breaths of the clean, sweet air, 
he once again descended to his cham- 
and the rasp-rasp of the drill 
sounded subduedly for a further half 
hour or so. It was painful and tedious 
work; the bang of each sea beneath 
him sent his teeth chattering in his 
head; but he cared nothing for such 
fleeting discomforts. He worked on 
with grim resolution. There was some- 
thing purposeful in the picture of that 
bearded man, crouched there with only 
a flimsy plate of mild steel between 
and the fathomless sea, toiling 
on remorselessly at the drill. 

He bored another hole and carefully 


no risks. 


was not alarmed. 


sence been 


success 


ber; 


himself 


plugged it; fied, he ascended again 
to the deck and made another survey 
of the existing conditions. The second 


mate had taken a stroll forward, to sat- 
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isfy himself that the fore-and-aft can- 
vas was full and drawing; and he had 
listened to a slight rasping suggestion 
of a sound; but he had merely shrugged 
his shoulders and said that the rats 
were beginning to get busy with the 
cargo. 

Before the four hours’ watch ter- 
minated Fleming had drilled four holes, 
each of which was carefully plugged. 
He was in a glow of heat and his cloth- 
ing was filthy when he entered the fore- 
castle, but his watchmates were too 
sleepy to take heed to his condition. 
He stripped, stowed the stained, satu- 
rated clothing away beneath his pillow, 
and slept soundly, until seven bells 
sounded and he, along with the rest, 
was called to prepare for another tour 
of duty. 

Two nights later he recommenced 
operations. There was no immediate 
hurry ; and he rather liked the ease with 
which the work was being done. He 
had estimated beforehand that twenty 
such holes as he had already drilled 
would be sufficient to sink the ship. 
During this watch he contrived to drill 
four more clean round openings, each 
of which he plugged methodically. 
When he returned to the deck he was 
more satisfied even than before. He took 
no risks, however ; not until he was satis- 
fied that his absence would remain un- 
noticed did he venture below. 

Two nights later, again, he extended 
his scheme of operations. He crawled 
through another manhole, and drove 
three holes through the bottom of an- 
other chamber. After the passage of a 
fortnight’s time he had the twenty holes 
bored and safely plugged. The worst of 
the work was now over, and all that re- 
mained was to await a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the ultimate consummation, 

Uncomplainingly he worked about 
the decks. Being a clever man he soon 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
duties required of him to make him a 
useful member of the crew. The offi- 
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cers realized that he was a rather ex- 
ceptional forecastle hand, and treated 
him with patronizing notice, after their 
fashion; he presumed on this notice to 
ask them naive and casual questions, 
questions which they answered laugh- 
ingly; and thus, gradually, he secured 
the knowledge he desired. In the fore- 
castle the deckhands were already reck- 
oning up their chances of enjoyment 
when the next port was reached. Lis- 
tening to their conversation, Fleming 
sometimes allowed a smile to curl his 
lips. Only he himself knew how vain 
these surmises were—only he knew 
that they were afloat in something that 
was but little better than a floating 
powder magazine, with a spark near- 
ing the point of danger. The magazine 
was there, the fuse was laid, and it 
merely needed the master touch, which 
at the appointed time he would give. 

He was quite happy. Nothing could 
possibly interfere with his plans now. 
He admitted that he had tasted fear 
while he was engaged in drilling the 
wide holes in the ship’s skin, but his 
efforts in that direction had aroused no 
notice and no comment. There was 
not even a suspicion of danger attach- 
ing to the final phases of his handi- 
work. A few minutes’ work would 
suffice when the time was ripe; and 
meanwhile he began to ask a variety of 
questions concerning derelicts. 

“Ever seen a derelict?” he asked 
shipmate after shipmate. 

They replied variously; some had, 
some had not. 

“Round about here is as good a place 
as you’d come across for seeing one,” 
he was told by old hands. 

Fleming carried his inquiries to the 
second mate, a young man not far re- 
moved from his apprenticeship days. 

“Derelicts, eh?” said Mr. Beeton. 
“You never know when you're going 
to come across one. Worst enemy a 
sailorman has to fear. They don’t 


carry any lights, they give no warning; 





















first thing that happens is that you’re 
into them before you know what’s 
wrong. You don’t know a thing un- 
til the bottom’s ripped out of your ship 
and you’re diving deep down.” 

“What would happen if this ship hit 
a derelict, sir?” inquired Fleming. 

“We'd feel a shock, maybe; or, 
as likely as not, we’d feel no shock at 
all. But we’d begin to sink, because a 
ship can’t keep afloat with half her 
under-water plates ripped away; and 
as soon as we realized what was wrong, 
we'd get the boats out, because that’s 
the only thing to do under such circum- 
stances.” The second officer, out of his 
youthful wisdom, was only too glad to 
give advice. 

“But we aren’t likely to hit one, are 
we, sir?” Fleming asked, with an as- 
sumed nervousness that made the offi- 
cer laugh patronizingly. 

“Don’t you be afraid, my son—any- 
way, we’ve got good boats, whatever 
happens.” 

Reassured on this point—he had no 
intention of ridding shipmates of life— 
Fleming devoted himself to his ap- 
pointed labors and smiled inwardly. 

The Warraloo sped merrily away be- 
fore brisk and invigorating winds; and 
a day came when Fleming, perched on 
the foretopsail yard, busied about a 
piece of work, sighted an object in the 
water. He gazed again, and narrowed 
his eyes to make certain, before report- 
ing the matter to the watch officer. 
Then, satisfied, he sang out in a shrill 
voice. What he had seen was a dere- 
lict—a horrible thing, weed-grown and 
ghastly. None knew how long it had 
haunted the seas, a stending menace to 
ships’ safety. There it was, lurking 
sinisterly almost under water, with only 
one jagged stump of a broken mast pro- 
truding above the wind-kissed sea. 

“I reckon to-night’s got to be the 





night,” cogitated Fleming, with a 
strange chill of excitement running 


through him. 
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From where he was perched he had 
a magnificent view of the Warraloo; 
and she appeared a thing of startling 
beauty as she bowed and reared to the 
press of the booming wind. It seemed 
a crime to send her to the bottom; but 
the ordinary seaman failed to_ realize 
her beauty and power. He viewed her 
simply as concerned her worth to him 
as a wreck. He found it easy to stifle 
all thoughts of compunction. The cir- 
cumstances were so exceptionally fa- 
vorable that only a born fool, he be- 
lieved, would fail to take advantage of 
them. A derelict had been sighted; 
that fact would certainly be mentioned 
at the official inquiry. 

Considering the brisk motion of the 
IVarraloo, none might be expected to 
feel the shock of her striking such an- 
other derelict during the night; but 
the mind of her captain would come to 
one natural conclusion, The Warraloo 
would be reported as having run down 
a derelict and, as a consequence, sunk 
in mid-ocean, and the insurance people 
would be amply satisfied. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOST PLUGS, 
FLEMING drew in a deep breath as 
he descended through the scuttle 
and lighted his lamp. It was a pity his 
flash light had become exhausted; but 
this coffeepot slush lamp would serve 
as well for the immediate purpose. 
The hour had arrived, and he had 
steeled himself to perform the crime 
demanded of him. The I!arraloo was 
pitching to the lift of the vigorous seas; 
she was full of strange groanings and 
creakings down there forward where 
the scene of his ultimate adventure lay; 
every beam and stringer, every plate 
and rivet seemed to add its note of pro- 
test. It was as though the ship, realiz- 
ing that her doom was impending, cried 
aloud in futile agony. 
Fleming climbed stolidly downward 
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and stood on the small patch of floor- 
ing that alone remained uncovered by 
the chain cable. He snatched at the 
ring which served to lift the little trap 
hatch, and pulled strongly; but the 
square of timber remained immovable. 
He flashed down the light of his lamp, 
and a single glance showed him pre- 
cisely where the trouble lay. One link 
of the chain cable had worked itself 
from under the cumbrous pile of 
stacked metal, on account of the ship’s 
brisk motions, and now lay across the 
little hatch. Until that link was re- 
moved he could not lift the square of 
timber. With muttered curses he bent 
and hove again—but he failed to lift 
the hatch. 

If at that moment a presentiment of 
coming disaster clasped his heart in icy 
grip, he forced the emotion away. He 
had keyed himself up to the allotted 
task, and he was in no mood to recog- 
nize potential obstacles. -He stood up 
right, thinking narrowly, and remem- 
bered that in the boatswain’s locker he 
had seen a long and stout crowbar— 
precisely the thing he needed to over 
come this latest annoying obstacle. 
Very nimbly he ascended to the deck 
and secured the tool; slinging it about 
his neck with a strand of rope yarns, 
he descended again. The jambing link 
was firmly wedged in its position over 
the hatch, and it called for the exertion 
of all his strength to dislodge it; but 
he was not in a mood to allow himself 
to be thwarted. He levered hard until 
the chunk of metal was thrown clear; 
the tier of stacked chain above sagged 
down a little. The hatchway was clea 
Afraid lest any other obstacle mig 
arise to defeat his purpose, he lifted the 
hatch, propping it, as,he had propped 
it many times before, against the chain; 
and slid down into the ship’s bottom. 

Nothing seemed to be changed down 
there, except that the thunder of the 
plunging, crashing forefoot was more 
pronounced than ever. The Ji’arraloo 
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was storming along nobly, and making 
bones about it. 

“All the better,’ Fleming told him- 
self. “The more noise she’s making the 
less likelihood of any one hearing me, 
When I get those plugs out “ 

He shone the light of his slush lamp 
onto the steel skin; saw that the plugs 
were all in place, crawled through the 
manhole into the farther chamber, and 





commenced operations. 
The lWarraloo lifted herself impetu- 
ously, up and up; her stern deeply 
Fleming was flung against the 
frame before he could sufficiently brace 
himself ; he was a trifle confused by the 
shock; he noticed nothing whatever of 
a slow rumble of falling metal. He 
concentrated on the immediate need for 
work lying to his hand 
for as soon as 
the plugs were knocked out, the water 
would spout in and flood the chamber. 
Systematic: ally he began to work. 
With the hammer he had brought he 


tapped each plug, loosening them in 


inkin 
SINKING. 


celerity. The 
must be done swiftly 


rapid succession, until a single heave 
would draw them clear. Water began 
to percolate between wood plug and 
steel skin; he knocked out a plug, then 
another, then another, until all 
out. The dislodged chunks of wood 
were caught up and swept through the 
after manhole on the rushing tide that 
leaped gurgiingly inward ; Fleming re- 
treated rapidl , knowi ng a sensation of 
awe of the ames force rm had un- 
chained. The plugs that remained were 
soon dealt with. The water was surg- 
ing toward the after part. That suited 


his purpose admirably, for it allowed 


1 
Il were 





him time to get clear on the ship’s bot- 
tom. He knocked out the final plug, 
and then crept through the manhole 

As he rose upright his head struck 
the wooden floor sharply. Dizzy and a 


little stunned, he flashed the light 0! 


the lamp upw ard, and cold shivers 
shook him; it was as though his blood 
had suddenly become iced. The hatch 























had fallen back into its place—the 
ship’s vigorous motion would account 
for that, of course—but for a moment 
the suggestion of imprisonment jwas 
overwhelming. 

“Come on, don’t be a fool,” he ad- 
jured himself. “You’re all on edge to- 
night; your nerves need a bit of atten- 
tion.” He bent his shoulders beneath 
the hatch and hove strongly. The 
hatch refused to move; he felt his face 
whiten and great drops of perspiration 
stand out on his forehead. He hove 
again, with a greater exertion of 
strength; meeting stout resistance he 
cried out and thrust upward savagely. 
Still no result followed; the hatch was 
strongly secured. He desisted after a 
little while, and drew in deep, choking 
breaths. It was then he noticed that 
the water was rising about his feet. 

He tried to be calm, to reckon up 
the pros and cons of the position. The 
impression conveyed to his agitated 
mind was that the link of cable that he 
had previously levered back had again 
fallen on the hatch cover. That was 
really nothing to worry about; he had 
shifted it before and he could shift it 
again. All that was necessary was a 
little concentration, a little determina- 
tion—the road out to fresh air and 
safety was still wide open. It was, per- 
haps, as well for him that he was not 
able to see through the flooring into 
the chain locker above. Had he been 
possessed of the power of deeper sight, 
he would have seen that any attempt 
he might make toward safety was hope- 
less from the outset. The whole enor- 
mous mass of cable chain, all the hun- 
dred and twenty fathoms of it, dis- 
lodged by the frantic motion of the 
ship, and further loosened by his own 
prying at the single link, had dropped 
on top of the hatch. The full lethargic 
weight of that enormous chain _bat- 
tened Fleming down in the prison of 
the bilges. 

The meticulous care Fleming had dis- 
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played in stowing the chain at the out- 
set counted against him, too; the 
narrow trunkway that he had con- 
structed between chain and bulkhead 
gave room for the mass to settle. Tier 
by tier the chain had fallen, and un- 
counted tons of dead weight stood be- 
tween Fleming and freedom. 

He screamed aloud now, as he once 
more got his shoulders beneath the 
hatch and hove. Failing, he battered 
the insensate wood with his clenched 
fists, that presently commenced to 
bleed. He gave no heed to the local 
pain he was suffering ; the need for im- 
mediate escape was strongly upon him, 
The water was rising fast—it splashed 
into the tops of his sea boots. Too, the 
air was growing fouler ; he knew a diffi- 
culty of breathing. He failed to realize 
that the coffeepot lamp was consuming 
valuable oxygen, and so did not ex- 
tinguish the flaring thing. Every fresh 
breath that he drew was an added tor- 
ture, but he swung the lamp above his 
head and made careful examination; © 
his chest heaving as though a steel band 
were tightening about it. Time after 
time he applied his full strength to the 
task of lifting the hatch; each time he 
shuddered back, unsuccessful. It was 
for all the world as if he were buried 
alive in a vault; and as the real horror 
of the menace crept through to his 
knowledge, he felt the beads of perspi- 
ration stand out on his entire body. 

“What a fool you are!” he gasped. 
He remembered that he had a remedy 
at hand. All that was necessary was 
that he should replace the plugs he had 
so confidently knocked out of place; he 
must stop the inrush of water. When 
that was done he could devote time and 
thought to the shifting of the hampered 
hatch. It was the rapid rising of the 
water that intimidated him. 

“Get the holes plugged up; stop the 
inflow; open the hatch and fix it so it 
can’t fall again, then——” He heard the 
words come back at him from the 
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bilges. To rid his mind of the sugges- 
tion of mockery those echoes held, he 
forced himself back through the man- 
hole. It was necessary to hold his 
breath, because the water was rushing 
masterfully to meet him. As he floun- 
dered the lamp was swept from his hand 
and extinguished. The darkness now 
appeared doubly dark, and it was full 
of terrors. But he summoned up suffi- 
cient self-control to grope for the plugs 
he had recently hammered from their 
places. Not a single plug could he find. 
And now the earlier panic became in- 
tensified; he squirmed about like a 
maniac ; finding one of the holes he had 
drilled he thrust a finger into it, with 
some vague notion of arresting that 
pitiless inflow. 

He did not know how he contrived to 
regain the compartment immediately 
beneath the little trap hatch; but some- 
how he found himself there. The 
water by now was well above his knees; 
but there must certainly be some road 
of escape. He struggled afresh with 
the hatch, and dropped back, foiled. 

“There must be another, there are 
two cable lockers,” he panted. He 
groped about blindly; every little while 
he got his back beneath the hatch by 
which he had descended; he hove up- 
ward again, with his feet hard braced 
against the tug of the mocking water. 
Cursing, biting his lips, he hove again 
and again, with his feet slipping on the 
wet metal below. The hatch refused 
to move. 

He raved, he yelled, he beat on insen- 
sate wood and iron with shattered and 





bleeding hands. No one heeded him; 
for all evidence to the contrary he 
might have been buried in the bowels 
of the earth. The water poured in re- 


sistles sly. 


“Are all hands here?” asked Captain 
Latimer, as the men assembled at the 
The lifeboats were swung 
out and provisioned; everything had 
been done in perfect order. The ship 
was settling fast, and it was evident 
that nothing could save her; but the sea 
was going down, and there was every 
prospect of the lifeboats living. 

Mr. Mogrib called the roll; the men 
answered alertly. 

“Ezra Fleming!” 

There was no response. 

“Take another look around, Mr. Mo- 


bulwarks. 


grib,” shouted the skipper. “Look 
alive, though; the ship’s sinking; don’t 
waste time.” 

Mogrib ran here and there, shouting 
as he went. There was no response to 
his calls. He went back ultimately to 
the boats. 

“Seems to me he must have fallen 
overboard, or something, sir. I can’t 
find any trace of him,” the mate 
shouted back. 

“Come along, then—we can’t wait 
any longer.” There was urgency in 
Captain Latimer’s voice. 

When the mate was securely estab- 
lished in the port lifeboat, the word 
was given, and the small craft pulled 
slowly away. Presently there was a 
muffled roar.of escaping air, and the 
IWarraloo went down. 








——————— 


WOMEN SHERIFFS FOR BATHING BEACH 


Si women recently were sworn in 


as special deputy sheriffs in Queens 


County, New York, for the express purpose of censoring the costumes of 


women bathers at Rockaway Beach. 


Any woman whose bathing costume devi- 


ates too radically from the usual outfit will be escorted from the beach by one 
of the women deputies. The new officers do not carry any deadly weapons, 
but wear a badge, their emblem of authority, where it will be seen easily. 
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© ederich Ames Coates 


Author of ‘‘In Loco Parentis,’ 


HERE’S a purse snatcher at 

work again in the theater 

crowds,” said the lieutenant, 

when Detective Jennings re- 
ported for his assignment. “Mrs. 
Potter—the wealthy one, the society 
woman, you know—was one of the vic- 
tims last night. Her hand bag 
lifted from her practically by force in 
the crowded lobby of the Imperial 
Theater last night, and she’s stirred up 
every one, up to and including the 
mayor, about it. There were a couple 
of others last night, too, besides one 
Or two cases reported earlier in the 
week. None of the victims got a good 
look at the thief, and so can’t describe 
him ; but it looks like Ed Bryant’s work. 
I want you to go get him.” 


was 


“Ied Bryant? Why, he hasn’t been 
on our blotter for three years now. 
Let me see. Wasn’t he sent up for 


” 


quite a stretch? 
“He was; and for this same sort of 
game. By rights he ought to be there 
yet; but I was looking up the record 
last night, and I find that for good be- 
havior and one thing or another, they 
turned him loose six months ago. They 
sure do plan to keep the police depart- 
ment busy. Anyhow, it’s up to us to 
get him again. Maybe we can’t hang 
these particular jobs on him—and 
maybe we can, if he hasn’t disposed of 
the swag yet. But he’ll bear looking 
after.” 
“Has anybody seen him around the 


city?” asked Jennings. “Seems to me 
I remember something about his trial 
now—how he put up a talk that he was 
going to reform, and go straight.” 

“Reform!” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
snorting. “That was just an earful 
for the judge. Those birds never _re- 
form. Of course, he hasn’t been both- 
ering us any since he got out, until 
now—unless he’s been working some 
new lay that we’re not on to. But these 
jobs I’m talking about have all the ear- 
marks of Ed Bryant’s work; and I'll 
bet my hat that he’s in the city this 
minute. If he is, you'll get him.” 

“T sure will,” agreed Jennings. 

As he left the station, he conjured 
up in his mind a picture of the Ed 
Bryant that he had known—a pasty- 
faced, rather handsome youth, under- 
sized and slight, and with flashy sar- 
torial tastes. No doubt he would look 
about the same now; prison life could 
hardly have left a noticeable pallor on 
his soft, unhealthy features; and be- 
sides, he had been out six months. The 
detective found himself harboring a 
sneaking sort of pity for the young fel- 
low. What if he had reformed, after 
all? What if he were in fact strug- 
gling to get a new start in some line of 
honest work? Crime had been for him 
not necessarily the sign of a depraved 
character, but rather merely the line 
of least resistance. srought up, or 


rather growing up, alone, in a quarter 
of the city 


whose denizens reserved all 
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their hero worship for the successful 
criminal, he would indeed have been a 
strong character if he had not turned 
to some such mode of living. 

After a couple of hours of fruitless 
searching, Jennings began to hope that 
Ed Bryant was indeed not in the city. 
Certainly his old haunts knew him no 
more. At the questionable lodging 
house where he had formerly lived, 
Mrs, Mulligan, the landlady, expressed 
a frank and genuine surprise when 
questioned about him. 

“Lord, no, mister! Th’ boy ain’t 
been here since he was took up—a good 
three year. They do say as how he 
is out of stir; but I ain’t seen hair or 
hide of him. . Maybe I might be feelin’ 
a bit bad about it, too. He was the 
nice lad, an’ had a kind way with him, 
an’ it do seem as though he might look 
up old Mrs. Mulligan, to say ‘How de 
do’ to her, don’t it? Sure, ye’re not 
after th’ poor boy ag’in, are ye?” 

Jennings evaded the question and 
took his departure. In other 
quarters he made guarded inquiries, 
without discovering any one who would 
admit having seen Bryant since his first 
and last, bout with the law. 

There remained only the theaters. 
If Ed were in town, and were working 
at his old tricks, that was where he 
would appear sooner or later, no mat- 
ter where he was living. It seemed like 
looking for a needle in a haystack to 
seek him there, among the immense 
crowds at the numerous theaters; but 
the detective knew that it was not quite 
so hopeless as that—if Ed Bryant were 
in those crowds. For just as the 
trained proof reader can at a glance 
pick out a misspelled word in the midst 
of hundreds of correct ones which he 
scarcely sees, so the detective can spo! 
a wanted criminal in the densest crowd, 
by a sort of unreasoning instinct. 

Evening would, of course, be 
most propitious time for spotting his 
quarry; yet Ed Bryant had been known 
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to work in the matinée crowds as well 
—or at least suspected of it. And so 
to the street of many theaters Detec- 
tive Jennings went, a half hour before 
the time for the performances to open. 
Unobtrusive but watchful, he moved 
about, now entering the lobby of some 
theater, then passing out again to 
mingle in the thick crowds on the side- 
walk; and uppermost in his mind al- 
ways was the picture, photographic in 
distinctness, of Ed Bryant as he had 
last seen him. Changed to some extent 
he might be, possibly disguised; yet 
Jennings knew that if the young man 
came within range of his 
would recognize him. 
Nevertheless it was with a start of 
surprise that he at last identified hi 
the lobby of the Impcrial 


vision, he 


man—in 


Theater, the same place which had 
, I 

figured in last night’s robbery. It was 
the same old Bryant, in every linea- 


did not even appear three 


“Mrs. Mulligan was right: he’s just 
a boy, and a rather nice-looking lad 
at that,” thought the detective. “I hate 
to do this—but orders are orders.” 

He moved quietly through the crowd; 
but Bryant, openly and nonchalantly as 
if he had nothing in the world to fear, 
had passed through the lobby to tl 


inner door, and gone on into the theater, 


1€ 


surrendering his tickets as he did so; 
and only then did Detective Jennings 
notice that he was not alone. 

“T never knew him to work with a 
woman—or with accomplice, in 
fact,” he mused. 
theater that way 
He always used to work in the lobby, 
there more chance for a 
quick get-away, and where people in 
fumbling for the money for 
tickets gay i 1 


wonder if he 


any 
“And going into the 


1 4 ) 


is a new trick, too. 


where 


was 


e him more opportuni I 

saw me, after all, and 

went inside to escape me? No; he had 

the tickets already; he was intending 
ee 


to go in. 




















Jennings was not far behind him, 
however. To the man who stood at 
the door collecting tickets, he showed 
his card of credentials from the police 
department; and that florid sphinx in 
livery, with no more display of sur- 
prise than a slight elevation of the eye- 
brows, silently waved him through. 

The detective glanced quickly about 
him. At one end of the lavishly deco- 
rated foyer he discerned the man he 
sought, in the act of passing, with his 
companion, through a door that led to 
the darkened orchestra. A few swift 
strides over the thick carpet brought 
the pursuer to the door in time to see 
the couple being escorted to their seats 
by one of the trimly-clad girl ushers. 

Jennings remained near the rear wall, 
in the shadows, and waited. When 
the girl returned up the aisle, he stepped 
out and confronted her, quite to the 
indignation of a pompous gentleman 
and his wife who had been waiting for 
an usher. 

He did not disclose his identity; 
there was always the possibility—since 
Bryant was working inside the theater 
—that the usher was a friend of his; 
and in any case, there was no need 
of depending on her discretion. He 
slipped a bill into the girl’s hand. 

“That man with the lady, that you 
just showed to their seats,” he began 
hurriedly. “I just missed getting a 
word with him before he got in. It’s 
very important. Will you ask him to 
meet me in the smoking room down- 
stairs right away? Tell him it’s—well, 
never mind the name. It’s a friend of 
his—and it’s very important.” 

The girl sped on her errand. Detec- 
tive Jennings made no move toward the 
smoking room, however. He realized 
that it was about an even chance that 
Ed Bryant would take alarm at the 
message and would pass on out into the 
street instead. He shifted his position 
to a point at the other side of the door, 
and waited. 
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In a moment the usher returned, and 
with a word of apology started off 
again with the now fuming pair of seat- 
seekers. Behind her had come a male 
figure, indistinguishable in the semi- 
darkness until, on opening the door, he 
was identified by his unseen pursuer, 
There was no mistake—either in the 
lobby recognition, or in the delivery of 
the message. It was Bryant, the same 
old Ed, except for the more sober tone 
of his habiliments, and an air of quiet 
assurance which was in strong con- 
trast to his former habitual furtive- 
ness. 

Jennings followed him, trusting not 
now to concealment, which was impos- 
sible, but rather to the fact that 
3ryant was anticipating danger ahead, 
if anywhere, in the smoking room, and 
not behind him. 

Below stairs the young man entered 
the tile-floored lounge and looked about 
him curiously. The performance hav- 
ing just begun upstairs, it was deserted. 
A shade of annoyance mixed with 
anxiety settled on his features. 

At that moment, from the doorway, 
Detective Jennings spoke. 

“Hello, Bryant!” 

The young man wheeled suddenly, 
and as he faced him fear and discour- 
agement took possession of his counte- 
nance. 

“Was it you that wanted to see me? 
What do you want?” 

“That little matter of Mrs. Potter’s 
hand bag. We want you.” 

The young man paled. “You’re 
wrong,” he protested quietly. “I have 
nothing to do with Mrs. Potter’s hand 
bag—or with anything else that could 
make you want me.” 

“No?” asked Jennings. “I noticed 
that you seemed to know that there 
was such a thing as that hand bag, 
though.” 
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“That’s all that I know about it— 
honest. I haven’t been doing a thing 
since—since I got out of prison. I’ve 
been going straight.” 

From habit, rather than conviction, 
the detective sneered. Bryant was cer- 
tainly changed somehow; his very 
speech seemed different, both in the 
choice of words and in the manner of 
_ pronouncing them. Certainly no one, 
not knowing his past record, would 
have taken him for a 

“All right, maybe you have been go- 
ing straight,’ admitted Jennings. 
“You'll have all the chance in the world 
to prove it—after we get to the station 
house. I’ve got orders to bring you in, 
so you'll have to come along.” 


cr¢ 0k, 





The other reddened. ‘“You’ve no 
right ” he began, quite truthfully in 
a technical sense. But before he 


finished his sentence, there came to him 
a realization that, wherever the right 
lay, the part of wisdom was to avoid 
defying the officer who, after all, was 
obeying orders. “I mean—can’t you 
—wait a while, until the show is over?” 

The detective shook his head. 

“You don’t understand,” went on the 
young man with a pleading note in his 
voice. “I’m not alone. Inside there, 
waiting for me, is a—a girl. She’s not 
—not my kind at all. She’s the—one 
of the best there is! Good family, 
and all that. If I weren't 
there now she’d start inquiring, and— 


to go back 


and find out. And that’s not the worst. 
People would know then that she had 
come here with me, and that I had 
been arrested as a thief. Her name 


might even get into the papers, coupled 
with mine. Those news sharps would 
think it was quite a story 


a prominent man in a theater with a 


crook when he was arrested! Can 
you see? Through no fault of her own 
—to be disgrated in the eyes of every- 


body who knows her—I must go back, 


I tell you!” 
Detective 


regarded the 


Jennings 
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young man appraisingly. There was a 
note of sincerity in the voice. 

“How does it happen, then, that this 
—this fine young lady of yours—is here 
with you?” he 
“Doesn’t she know that you’re an ex- 
convict ?” 

Ed Bryant flushed again. “Yes— 
that’s just it. Oh, I owe a great deal 
to her! And that’s what makes it 
so terrible, to think that ] 
the means of any harm coming to her 
or her reputation! I'll teil 
whole story, and it’s the true one, so 


asked suspiciously. 


sOo— 


should be 


you the 


help me! When I got‘out of stir I 
didn’t know what to go at—hadn’t any 
trade or anything. And then this girl 
got my address from some society that 
helps ex-convicts. She was interested 
in reform, and she came to me. I 


laughed at her at first: I was sore at 
everything and everybody, and all I 
asked was a chance to get back at my 
old line. But she—well, she convinced 
me. I tell you, if you knew her, you 
wouldn’t doubt me! She’s made every- 
thing seem a lot different to me. I’ve 
been going straight as a die ever since.” 

“Who is she?” 
denly. “Maybe I do know her—or of 
her.” 


Kd Bryant shook his head. “T don’t 
want her name connected with mine at 
all. Nobody must know it. 
the danger I’ve brought 
can’t tell you.” 

“H’m! I suppose you’re working at 
something, of course? Got | job 
Visible means of 


asked Jennings sud- 
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a goo 
somewhere ? 
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Despairingly the young fellow shook 
his head. “No: nothing I 
could do that I could earn a living at— 
I’ve been go 


sup- 
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I didn’t know anything. 


ing to a business school and studying. 
It lo yk rotten, | know. but—the o] l 
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And if I have to go into court, I'll 
never tell, I ought not to have told 
you—but you won’t mention it, will 
you?” 

~ “No,” said Jennings. 
your story look mighty fishy. 
know 

“Please!” begged Bryant. 

“Suppose I let you go back there 
now,” he asked at length. “What then? 
I’ve got to deliver you at the station, 
you know.” 

“T’ll talk with her during the show,” 
said the young man eagerly. “I’ll break 
off entirely with her—show her just 
what a danger she is running—without 
mentioning, of course, the fact that 
you're after me already. She’ll object, 
but I can put it across—I’ve got to! 
When the show is over, I’ll escort her 
out of the regular exit and call a taxi 
for her. I'll see her into it, and then 
wait on the curb, alone, for you. You 
can follow me, and be right behind me 
all the time, of course.” 

“You bet I will!” agreed Jennings. 
“All right, young fellow; I’m going to 
be a good sport, and gamble on your 
word. No tricks, now, mind you!” 

Ed Bryant gratefully held out a hand 
to his embarrassed captor, and after a 
fervent squeeze, departed, mopping the 
perspiration from his forehead. Jen- 
nings slipped along behind. 

Back in the darkened orchestra again, 
the detective sought out the usher who 
had carried his message, and who was 
now idle. Spurred to effort by a show 
of his badge and by the memory of his 
recent tip, she succeeded in finding him 
a vacant seat three rows back of those 
occupied by Bryant and his companion, 
and near the aisle. Ensconced therein, 
the detective felt sufficiently insured 
against trickery. He felt that the 
young man had spoken the truth, and 
was that he had to arrest him 
at all—to be the cause of his breaking 
off relations with one who had evidently 
been his saving angel. Nevertheless, 
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the detective had no eyes for the at- 
tractions on the stage; his attention re- 
mained focused on the slight figure 
three seats ahead and to the right. 

It happened for this reason that he 
did not see the sudden flash on the stage, 
the tongue of flame, the curtain hur- 
riedly dropping. He first became aware 
of catastrophe by hearing frenzied cries 
of “Fire!” A short moment later, 
every one within his range of vision 
seemed to rise to their feet in one 
movement, like a vast wave. The 
aisles immediately seethed with strug- 
gling people. Low cries, oaths, prayers, 
mingled into a sound that seemed like 
a breathless groan. He saw strug- 
gling arms, bobbing heads—all the ter- 
rible sights of a crowd in a panic. 

He made no effort to reach the aisle. 
It would have been of little use, any- 
how ; too many others were before him. 
His eyes sought the source of danger 
and found only a thin wisp of smoke 
rising from behind the great curtain. 
Even as he looked, the curtain was 
raised again, and a pale man in eve- 
ning dress stood at the.front of the 
disordered stage, and in a voice strain- 
ing at volume, spoke, at first in vain, 
but gradually to a listening crowd. 

“Keep your seats, please—everybody. 
There is no danger whatever. The fire 
is out. Keep your seats! Don’t 
trample!” 

Rather shamefacedly the crowd sub- 
sided, some returning to their seats, 
others continuing out of the theater, 
trusting to their seat checks and the 
services of the ushers to regain their 
hats and other belongings later. Some 
there were who had been injured in 
the mad crush; and a detail of police 
who had gained admittance, followed 
by some white-clad men from a hos- 
pital, sought these out. 

The place where Ed Bryant and the 
girl had been sitting was in direct line 
with one of the many exits, and so 
had become a sort of thoroughfare, in 
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which several people had been tram- 
pled in the frenzied rush. As soon as 
he could do so, Detective Jennings 
made his way to the spot. There was 
no sign of either Bryant or the girl. 

“Serves me right for an old fool!” 
grumbled the detective. “I might have 
known he’d take the chance to slip 
away; the best of intentions couldn’t 
have withstood that temptation, at a 
time of so much excitement.” He 
shuddered at the recurrent sights of 
the momentary panic. A frenzied crowd 
of human beings, devoid of reason, all 
acting on a mad impulse of self-preser- 
vation, is not a pleasant sight to wit- 
ness. He shut the picture again from 
his mind. “The boy will be on his 
guard now,” he decided. “He may 
leave the city. There won’t be a chance 
of finding him again.” 

In a perfunctory way he made in- 
quiries within and outside of the 
theater, but no one could remember 
having seen the man he sought. There 
was nothing more to do—at least until 
the evening theaters opened; and even 
then the chase would no doubt prove 
hopeless. The rest of the afternoon the 
detective spent in visiting more of 
Bryant’s former haunts, but with the 
same negative results. 

As he turned homeward to supper, 
Jennings found that his disappointment 
was mitigated by a very unprofessional 
feeling. “I’m half glad the fellow got 
away,” he said to himself. “TI really 
think he means to go straight—and this 
may be a lesson to him. Just the same, 
I was a fool to trust to his word.” 

His landlady greeted him as he en- 
tered the house. “Somebody’s tried 
twice to get you on the phone, Mr. 
Jennings,’ she volunteered. The bell 
rang as she was speaking. “Maybe 
that’s the same party. I'll see.” 

She listened at the instrument, and 
then beckoned to him. “It’s the same.” 





Then into the transmitter: “He’s right 
here now.” 
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Jennings went to the instrument and 
announced himself. A crisp voice came 
to him over the wire. “This is Judge 
Mayne, of the municipal court. That 
was a fine thing you did this after- 
noon, dragging my daughter Edith out 
of that terrible crush at the Imperial 
Theater. She must have been quite a 
dead weight on your hands, unconscious 
as she was. She recovered her senses 
soon after the taxi got her home here, 
and I’m glad to tell you that she hasn't 
suffered any injury.” 

“But—I—I didn’t do anything!” pro- 
tested the puzzled detective. 

“That’s all right!” said the judge. 
“Be as modest as you want to—but 
I'll not forget it. Maybe I’ll have a 
chance to do something for you some 
day ; and if I have, I'll do it, you may 
be sure. Sometimes a judge has a little 
influence in police matters. It was a 
fine thing, and if you can make it, I’d 
like to have you come around to the 
house this evening to receive our 
thanks in person.” 

Again Jennings tried to protest his 
total ignorance, but he found the com- 
munication cut off. He turned from 
the telephone, and picked up the eve- 
ning paper which had just been de- 
livered. 

-On the front page he found an ac- 

count of the fire panic in the Imperial 
Theater. Several people, it appeared, 
had been injured in the crush, chiefly 
women. Accounts of individual ex- 
periences followed the main story. 
Among them he found the story of 
Edith Mayne, daughter of the judge of 
the municipal court. 

She had fainted from shock at the 
first mad cry of “Fire!” and had been 
carried out by main strength by a man 
who had given his name to the re- 
porters as Detective Jennings of the 
local police. The man had deposited 
his burden in a taxicab, given Judge 
Mayne’s address to the driver, pre- 
vailed on a woman standing nearby to 














accompany the girl home, and then dis- 
appeared. 

“Somebody’s trying to hand me a lot 
of credit that [ don’t deserve,” thought 
the detective. “I wonder who? It was 
a remarkably plucky thing to do; and 
whoever did it, ought to have been able 
to stand the reputation for a brave act. 
I guess I'll have to give it up. but 
I’ll have to convince the judge that I 
don’t deserve his thanks.” 

Before he had finished his supper, 
the doorbell rang. The landlady ad- 
mitted the caller, then came into the 
dining room. 

“for you—a youngish sort of man. 
He didn’t give his name.” 

Detective Jennings laid his napkin 
beside his plate and made his way to 
the front parlor. As he drew aside 
the portiéres, he stood in amazement. 
“Ed Bryant!” 

The young man rose. “I said this 
afternoon that I wouldn’t double cross 
you by trying to get away,” he ex- 
plained. “That fire scare upset my 
plans some; but—here I am.” 

“Say!” shouted Jennings, as a sud- 
den light dawned upon him, “who was 
that girl you were with?” 

Bryant remained silent. 

“Was it Edith Mayne?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Never mind how I know! Was it 
you that dragged her out of that in- 
fernor And gave my name to re- 
porters?” 

Ed Bryant flushed apologetically. 
“T didn’t want to have her name con- 
nected with mine,” he explained. “But 
I told you that before. So when a re- 
porter came to me to get the story, 
right after I’d started her home in 
the taxi, I~I had no time to think, so 
I had to give the first name that came 
into my mind. That’s how it hap- 
pened.” 

“You're a brick!” exclaimed Jen- 
nings fervently. “But I can’t take 
credit for a thing like that. It seems 
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that I made no mistake when I trusted 
you to-day. And I'll be hanged if I’m 
going to take you in after this! I'll 
resign my job first. But Judge Mayne 
wants to see his daughter’s rescuer at 
his house to-night, so you’re going right 
up there with me now.” 

“Judge Mayne?” whispered Bryant. 
“He’s the judge that sent me up. And 
he doesn’t know about-—about what 
Edith has been doing for me.” 

“He’s going to, then—and also what 
you did for her. Come along!” 


Next morning when Detective Jen- 
nings reported for duty he was accosted 
by the lieutenant. 

“Did you get that fellow Bryant that 
you went after, Jennings ?” 

Ts. 

“Where is he—here?” 

“No. I let him go.” 

“The devil you did! Why?” 

“He had nothing to do with that 
Potter affair—nor the others, either. 
He’s going straight.” 

“Straight as a corkscrew!” remarked 
the lieutenant with a sneer. “How do 
you know?” 

“He told me so, himself,” said Jen- 
nings slyly. 

“He told you! This is rich! And so 
you let him go again—on the word of 
a thief!” 

“Not on the word of a thief. He 
isn’t a thief any more. But take my 
word for it, if you’d rather.” 

“Your word ?” 

“Or Judge Mayne’s. He’s got Ed 
Bryant a job as stenographer in the 
office of his old law partner.” 

The lieutenant flopped back in his 
chair, too astounded to grasp the news 
at once. 

“Judge Mayne—of the municipal 
court—the one that sent him up 
before?” 

‘yes. 

“Well, I'll be a 

“So will I,” said Detective Jennings. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


S4MUEL APPLEBY, ex-governor of Massachusetts, plans to make his son the next governor. 

Desiring the aid of Daniel Wheeler, an old political foc, in the campaign, Appleby, Sr., accom- 
panied by his secretary, Curtis Keefe, and stenographer, Genevieve Lane, calls upon Wheeler. 

As an inducement for his opponent to support young Samuel Appleby’s candidacy, the ex 
governor, whose political influence with the present governor is strong, holds out the promise of a 
full pardon for a crime of which Wheeler was convicted years ago. The conditional pardon which 
Appleby, as governor, had granted his political rival, stipulated that Wheeler must not set foot in 


Massachusetts ; 


boundary line between the two States, 
side. 


Wheeler refuses to support Appleby’s political ambitions, 
failing, Appleby, through his secretary, trices to persuade 
She withstands Keefe's a 
her that Curtis Keefe is the rightful heir to the estate, 
Appleby’s campaign. 


father’s determination. 


will gain her father’s help for young 


this causes him great inconvenience, 
a fortune on condition that she reside in Massachusetts, 
all the rooms that Wheeler enters being on the Connecticut 


rguments. 


Moreover, Wheeler's wife, Sara, has inherited 
and so the couple’s home is built across the 
— 


Appeal to the influential ex-convict 
Maida, Wheeler’s daughter, to shake her 
Then Appleby alarms the girl by telling 
but that he will keep the fact a secret if she 


A few days later, during the excitement attendant upon a fire in the Wheeler garage, Appleby, Sr., 


is shot and killed in Wheeler's den. 


Each of the three Wheelers in turn confesses 


Fleming Stone, the 
the mystery. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SARA WHEELER. 


HE Appleby case interested 
Fleming Stone deeply. 
While his logical brain 
could see no possible way to 
look save toward one of the three 
Wheelers, yet his soul revolted at the 
thought that one was guilty. 

Stone was well aware of the fact that 
the least seemingly guilty often proved 
to be a deep-dyed villain, yet he hesi- 
tated to think that Dan Wheeler had 
killed his old enemy, and he could not 
believe it was a woman’s work. He 
was impressed by Maida’s story, espe- 
cially by the fact that a recent develop- 
ment had made her more strongly de- 
sirous to be rid of old Appleby. He 
wondered if it did not have something 
to do with young Appleby’s desire to 
marry her, and determined to persuade 
her to confide further in him regarding 
the secret she mentioned. 


euilt of the murder. Samuel Appleby calls in 


detective, who, with his young assistant, Terence McGuire, arrives to investigat: 


But first he decided to interview Mrs. 
Wheeler. This could not be done off- 
hand, so he waited a convenient sea- 
son and asked for a conference when he 
felt sure it would be granted. 

Sara Wheeler received the detective 
in her sitting room, and her manner was 
calm and collected as she asked him to 
make the interview as brief as possible. 

“You are not well, Mrs. Wheeler?” 
Stone asked courteously. 

“T am not ill, Mr. Stone, but, natu- 
rally, these dreadful days have upset 
me, and the horror and suspense are 
still hanging over me. Can you not 
bring matters to a crisis? Anything 
would be better than this!” 

“If some member of your family 
would tell me the truth,” Stone said 
frankly, “it would help a great deal. 
You know, Mrs. Wheeler, when three 
people insist on being regarded as the 
criminal, it’s difficult to choose among 
them. Now, won’t you, at least, admit 


that you didn’t shoot Mr. Appleby?” 

















“But I did,” and the serene eyes 
looked at Stone calmly: 

“Can you prove it, I mean, to my 
satisfaction? Tell me this: where did 
you get a pistol ?” 

“T used Mr. Wheeler’s revolver.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From the drawer in his desk, where 
he always keeps it.” 

Stone sighed. Of course, both 
Maida and her mother knew where the 
revolver was Kept, so this was no test 
of their veracity as to the. crime. 

“When did you take it from the 
drawer ?” 

Sara Wheeler hesitated for an in- 
stant, and from that Stone knew that 
she had to think before she spoke. Had 
she been telling the truth, he argued, 
she would have answered at once. 

But immediately she spoke, though 
with a shade of hesitation. 

“T took it earlier in the day; I had it 
up in my own room.” 

“Yes; where did 
there?” 

“In—in a dresser drawer.” 

“And, when you heard the alarm of 
fire, you ran downstairs in consequence ; 
but you paused to get the revolver and 
take it with you?” 

This sounded absurd, but Sara 
Wheeler could see no way out of it, 
so she assented. 

“Feeling sure that you would find 
your husband and Mr. Appleby in such 
a desperate quarrel that you would be 
called upon to shoot?” 

“I—I overheard the quarrel from up- 
stairs,” she faltered, her eyes piteous 
with a baffled despair. 

“Then you went down because of 
the quarreling voices, not because of the 
fire alarm?” 

Unable to meet Stone’s inexorable 
gaze, Mrs. Whceeler’s eyes fell, and she 
nervously responded: “Well, it was 
both.” 

“Now, see here,” Stone said kindly, 
you want to do anything you can, don’t 


you conceal it 
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you, to help your husband and daugh- 
ter?” 

“Yes, of course.” The wide-open 
eyes now looked at him hopefully. 

“Then will you trust me far enough 
to believe that I think you will best 
help them by telling the truth?” 

“Oh, I can’t!” And with a low moan 
the distracted woman hid her face in 
her hands. 

“Please do; your attitude proves you 
are concealing important information. 
I am more than ever sure you are not 
the guilty one, and I am not at all sure 
that it was either of the other two.” 

“Then who could it have been?” Sara 
Wheeler looked amazed. 

“That we don’t know. If I had a 
hint of any direction to look I'd be 
glad. But if you will shed what light 
you can, it may be of great help.” 

“Even if it does seem to incriminate 
my Fe 

“What can incriminate 
than their own confessions?’ 

“But their confessions contradict 
each other. They can’t both be guilty.” 

“And you don’t know which one is?” 

“N—no,” came the faltering reply. 

“That admission contradicts your 
own confession. Come now, Mrs. 
Wheeler, own up to me that you didn’t 
do it, and I’ll not tell any one else un- 
less it becomes necessary.” 

“T will tell you, for I can’t bear this 
burden alone any longer! I did go 
downstairs because of the alarm of fire, 
Mr. Stone. Just before I came to the 
open door of the den, I heard a shot, 
and as I passed I saw Mr. Appleby, 
fallen slightly forward in his chair, 
my husband standing at a little distance 
looking at him, and Maida in the bay 
window, also staring at them both.” 

“What did you do—go in?” 

“No; I was so bewildered I scarcely 
knew which way to turn, and in my 
fear and horror I ran into my own sit- 
ting room and fell on the couch there 
in sheer collapse.” 
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“You stayed there?” 

“Until I heard voices in the den; the 
men came back from the fire and dis- 
covered the—the tragedy. At least, I 
think that’s the way it was. It’s all 
mixed up in my mind. Usually I’m 
veery clear-headed and strong-nerved, 
but that scene seemed to take away all 
my will power, all my vitality.” 

“T don’t wonder. What did you do 
or say?” 

“I had a vague fear that my hus- 
band or daughter would be accused of 
the crime, and so at once I declared it 
was the work of the phantom bugler. 
You’ve heard about him?” 

“Yes. You didn’t think it was he, 
though, did you?” 

“I wanted to; yes, I think I did. 
You see, I don’t think the bugler was 
a phantom, but I do think he was a 
criminal. I mean, I think it was some- 
body who meant harm to my husband. 
I—well, I think maybe the shot was 
meant for Mr. Wheeler.” 

Stone looked at her sharply and said: 
“Please, Mrs. Wheeler, be honest with 
me, whatever you may pretend to oth- 
ers. Are you not springing that the- 
ory in a further attempt to direct sus- 
picion away from Mr. Wheeler?” 

She gave a gesture of helplessness, 
“T see I can hide nothing from you, 
Mr. Stone. You are right; but may 
there not be a chance that it is a true 
theory, after all?” 

“Possibly; if we can find any hint 
of the bugler’s identity. Mr. Keefe 
says, ‘Find the bugler and you’ve found 
the murderer.’ ” 

“I know he does, but Mr. Keefe is, 
as I am, very anxious to direct sus- 
picion away from the Wheeler family. 
You see, Mr. Keefe is in love with my 
daughter.” 

“And who isn’t? All the young men 
fall before her charms!” 

“Tt is so. Although she is engaged 





to Mr. Allen, both Mr. Keefe and Mr. 
Sam Appleby are hopeful of yet win- 
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ning her regard. To me it is not sur- 
prising, for I think Maida the very 
flower of lovely girlhood. But I also 
think those men should recognize Al- 
len’s rights and cease paying Maida 
such definite attentions.” 

“Tt is hard to repress an ardent ad- 
mirer,” Stone admitted, “and, as you 
say, that is probably Keefe’s intent in 
insisting on the finding of the bugler. 
You do not, then, believe in your old 
legend ?” 

“T do and I don’t. My mind has a 
tendency to revere and love the old tra- 
ditions of my family, but when it comes 
to real belief, I can’t say I am willing 
to stand by them. Yet where else can 
we look for a criminal, other than my 
own people?” 

“Please tell me just what you saw 
when you looked into the den imme- 
diately after you heard the shot. You 
must realize how important this testi- 
mony is.” 

“T do,” was the solemn reply. “I 
saw, as I told you, both my husband 
and my daughter looking at Mr. Ap- 
pleby as he sat in his chair. I did not 
know then that he was dead, but he 
must have been dead or dying. The 
doctors said death was practically in- 
stantaneous.” 

“And from their attitude or their 
facial expression could you assume 
either your husband or daughter to 
have been the guilty one?” 

“I can only say they both looked 
stunned and horrified. Just as one 
would expect them to look on the occa- 
sion of witnessing a horrible tragedy.” 

“Whether they were responsible for 

it or not.” 
But I’m not sure the attitude 
would have been different in the case 
of a criminal or a witness. I mean the 
fright and horror I saw on their faces 
would be the same if they had commit- 
ted a crime or had seen it done.” 

Stone considered this. “You may be 
right,” he said; “I dare say absolute 


“Ves. 














horror would fill the soul in either case, 
and would produce much the same ef- 
fect in appearance.- Now let us sup- 
pose for a moment that one or other 
of the two did do the shooting—— 
Wait a moment,” as Mrs. Wheeler 
swayed uncertainly in her chair; “don’t 
faint! I’m supposing this only in the 
interests of you and yours. Suppose, 
I say, that either Mr. Wheeler or Miss 
Wheeler had fired the weapon, as they 
have both confessed to doing, which 
would you assume, from their appear- 
ance, had done it ?” 

Controlling herself by a strong effort, 
Sara Wheeler answered steadily: “I 
could not say. Honestly, to my star- 
tled eyes they seemed equally horrified 
and stunned.” 

“Of course they would. You see, 
Mrs. Wheeler, the fact that they both 
confess it makes it look as if one of 
them did do it, and the other, having 
witnessed the deed, takes over the 
blame to save the guilty one. This 
sounds harsh, but we have to face the 
facts. Then, if we can get more or 
different facts, so much the better.” 

“You're suggesting, then, that one of 
my people did do it, and the other saw 
it done ?” 

“I’m suggesting that that might be 
the truth, and that so far as we can 
see now it is the most apparent solu- 
tion. But I’m not saying it is the truth, 
nor shall I relax my efforts to find an- 
other answer to our problem. And I 
want to tell you that you have helped 
materially by withdrawing your own 
confession. Every step I can take to- 
ward the truth is helpful. You have 
lessened the suspects from three to two. 
Now, if I can eliminate another, we 
will have but one; and if I can clear 
that we shall have to look else- 
where.” 

“That is 


one, 


specious argument, Mr. 
Stone,” and Sara Wheeler fixed her 
large, sad eyes upon his face, “for if 
you succeed in elimination of one of 
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the two, it may be you cannot elimi- 
nate the third, and then se 

“And then your loving perjuries will 
be useless. True, but I must do my 
duty, and that means my duty to you 
all. I may tell you that Mr. Appleby, 
who employed me, asked me to find a 
criminal outside of your family, 
whether the real one or not.” 

“He put it that way!” 

“He did; and while I do want to 
find an outside criminal, I can’t find 
him if he doesn’t exist.” 

“Of course not. I dare say I shall 
regret what I’ve told you, but a 

“But you couldn’t help it, I know. 
Don’t worry, Mrs. Wheeler. If you’ve 
no great faith in me, try to have a hope- 
ful trust; I assure you I will not be- 
tray it.” 








Stone said to 
little later, 


“Well, Mr. McGuire,” 
his adoring satellite a 
“there’s one out.” 

“Mother Wheeler ?” 

“Yes, you young scamp; how did you 
know ?” 

“Saw you hobnobbing with her, she 
being took with a sudden attack of the 
confidentials ; and, anyhow, two of ’em, 
at least, have got to cave in. You can 
ferret out which of ’em is a George 
Washington and which isn’t.” 

“Well, here’s the way it seems to 
stand now. Mind, I only say seems 
to stand.” 

wy €3,. Sit. 

“The father and daughter, both of 
whom confess to the shooting, were 
seen in the room immediately after the 
event. Now, they were on opposite 
sides of the room, the victim being 
about midway between them. Conse- 
quently, if one shot, the other was wit- 
ness thereto. And, owing to the deep 
devotion existing between them, either 
father or daughter would confess to the 
crime to save the other.” 

“Then,” Fibsy summed up, “Mr. 
Wheeler and Maida don’t suspect each 
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other; one did it, and both know which 
one.” 

“Well put. Now, which is which?” 

“More likely the girl did the shoot- 
ing. She’s awful impulsive, awful 
high strung, and awful fond of her fa- 
ther. Say the old Appleby gentleman 
was beratin’ and oratin’ and _ iratin’ 
against friend Wheeler. Say he went 
a leetle too far for Miss Maida to stand, 
and say she had that new secret, or 
whatever it is that’s eatin’ her; well, 
it wouldn’t surprise me overly if she 
up and shot the varmint.”’ 

“Having held the pistol in readi- 
ness?” 

“Not necess’rily. She could ’a 
sprung across the room, lifted the 
weapon from its ’customed place in the 
drawer and fired, all in a fleetin’ in- 
stant o’ time. And she’s the girl to 
do it. She loves the old man enough 
to do anything. Touch and go, that’s 
what she is! Especially go!” 

“Well, all right. Yet maybe it was 
the other way. Maybe Wheeler, at the 
end of his patience, knowing the se- 
cret, whatever it may be, flung away dis- 
cretion and grabbed up his own pistol 
and fired.” 

“Could ’a’ been, F. Stone; could ’a’ 
been, easily. But I lean to the Maida 
theory. Maida for mine, first, last, and 
all the time.” 

“For an admirer of hers—and you're 
not by yourself in that—you seen 
cheerfully willing to subscribe to her 
guilt.” 

“Well, I ain’t! But I do want to get 
the truth as to the three Wheelers. And 
once I get it fastened on the lovely 
Maida, I’ll set to work to get it off 
again. Then I'll know where I’m at.” 

“And suppose we fasten it on the 
lovely Daniel?” 

“That’s a seriouser proposition, F, 
Stone. For if he did it, he did it. And 
if Maida did it, she didn’t do it. See?” 

“Not very clearly; but never mind, 


, 
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you needn’t expound. It doesn’t in- 
terest me.” 

Fibsy looked comically chagrined, as 
he often did when Stone scorned his 
ideas, but he said nothing except: 

“Orders, sir?” 

“Yes, Terence. Hunt up Rachel, the 
maid, and find out all she knows. Use 
your phenomenal powers of enchant- 
ment and make her come across.” 

“°*Tis the same as done, sir!” de- 
clared the boy, and he departed at once 
in search of Rachel. 

He sauntered out of the north door 
and took a roundabout way to the 
kitchen quarters. 

Finally he found the cook, and put- 
ting on his best and most endearing 
little-boy effects, he appealed for some- 
thing to eat. 

“Not but what I’m well treated at 
the table,” he said, “but you know what 
boys are.” 

“T do that,’ and the good-natured 
woman furnished him with liberal 
pieces of pie and cake. 

“Great!” said Fibsy, eating the last 
crumb as he guilefully complimented 
her culinary skill. ‘‘And now I’ve got 
to find a person name o’ Rachel. Where 
might she be ?” 

“She might be ’most anywhere, but 
she isn’t anywhere,” was the cryptic 
reply. 

“Why for?’ 

“Well, she’s plain disappeared, if 
you know what that means.” 

“Vamosed? Skipped? Faded? Slid? 
Ozed out ?” 

“Yes; all those. 
on the place.” 

“Since when ?” 

“Why, I saw her last about two hours 
ago. Then, when Mrs. Wheeler 
wanted her, she wasn’t to be found.” 

“And hasn’t sence ben sane?” 

“Just so. And as you are part and 
parcel of that detective layout that’s 
infestin’ the house an’ grounds, I wish 
you'd find the hussy.” 


Anyway, she isn’t 
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“Why, why, what langwitch! Why 
call her names?” 

“She’s a caution! Get along now, 
and if you can’t find her at least you 
can quit botherin’ me.” 

“All right. But tell me this before 
we part: Did she confide to your 
willin’ ears anything about the mur- 
der?” 

“Uncanny you are, lad! 
guess it?” 

“I’m a limb of Satan. 
tell you, and when?” 

“Only this morning early, before she 
flew off.” 

“Couldn’t very well have told you 
after she started.” 

“No impidence now. Well, she told 
me that the night of the murder, as she 
ran from here to the garage, she saw 
on the south veranda a man with a bu- 
gle pipe.” 

“A pipe dream!” 

“IT dunno. But she told it like gos- 
pel truth.” 

“Just what did she say?” 

“Said she saw a man—a live man, 
no phantom foolishness—on the south 
veranda, and he carried a bugle.” 

“Did he play on it?” 

“No; just carried it like. But she 
says he musta been the murderer, and 
by the same token it’s the man I saw.” 

“Oh-ho! You saw him, too?” 

“As I told you, I saw him, but not 
plain, as I ran along to the fire. Rachel, 
now, she saw him plain, so he musta 
been there. Well, belike, he was the 
murderer, and that sets my people 
free.” 

“Important, if true; but are you both 
sure? And why, oh, why does the valu- 
able Rachel choose this time to vanish? 
Won’t she come back ?” 

“Who knows? She didn’t take any 
luggage.” 

“How did she go?” 

“Nobody knows. 
course.” 


“Then she couldn’t have gone far.” 


How’d you 


What did she 


walked, of 


She 
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“Oh, well, she could walk to the rail- 
way station. It’s only a fairish tramp. 
I suppose she went because she didn’t 
want to be questioned about the man 
who shot.” 

“What! You didn’t say she saw him 
shoot!” 

“Yes, I did, or I meant to. Anyway, 
that’s what Rachel said. The man 
with the bugle shot through the window, 
and that’s what killed Mr. Appleby.” 

“Oh, come now, this is too big a yarn 
to be true, especially when the yarner 
lights out at once after telling it!” 

“Well, Rachel has her faults, but I 
never knew her to lie. And if it was 
the man I saw, why, that proves, at 
least, that there was a man there.” 

“But you didn’t see him clearly.” 

“But I saw him.” 

“Then he must be reckoned with. 
Now, cookie, dear, we must find Rachel. 
We must. Do you hear? You help 
me and I bet we'll get her. Has she 
any friends or relatives near by?” 

“Not one.” 

“Are there any trains about the time 
she left?” 

“T don’t know what time she left, 
but there’s been no train since nine- 
thirty, and I doubt she was in time for 
that.” 

“She took no luggage?” 

“No, I'll vouch for that.” 

“Then she’s likely in the neighbor- 
hood! Is there any inn or place she 
could get a room and board?” 

“Oh, land, she hasn’t gone away to 
stay! She’s scared at something most 
likely and she'll be back by nightfall.” 

“She may and she may not. She 
must be found. Wait; has she any men 
friends ?” 

“Well, they do say Fulton, the chauf- 
feur, is sweet on her, but I never no- 
ticed it much.” 

“Who said he was?” 

“Mostly she said it herself.” 

“She ought to know. Me for Ful- 
ton. Good-by, cookie, for the nonce,” 
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and waving a smiling farewell Fibsy 
went off toward the garage. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RACHEL’S STORY. 
ELLO, ‘Fult,’” Fibsy sang out 
gayly to the chauffeur, and re- 
ceived a pleasant response, for few 
could resist the contagious smile of the 
round, freckled face of the boy. 

“Hello, Mr. Fibsy,” the other re- 
turned, “how you getting on with your 
detective work?” 

“Fine; but I want a little help from 
you.” 

“Me? I don’t know anything about 
anything.” 

“Well, then tell me what you don’t 
know. That fire, now, here in the ga- 
rage, the night of the murder—did you 
ever find out how it started?” 

Fulton’s face took on a_ petplexed 
look and he said: “No, we didn’t, and 
it’s a queer thing. It must have been 
started by some one purposely, for 
there’s no way it could have come about 
by accident.” 

“Spontaneous combustion ?” 

“Whatever made you think of that? 
And it couldn’t have been from old 
paint rags or such, for there’s nothing 
like that about. But—well, here’s what 
I found.” 

Fulton produced a small bottle. It 
was empty and had no label or stop- 
per. Fibsy looked at it blankly. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Never see one like it ?” 

“No; have you?” 

“Ves, I have. I was in the war, and 
bottles like that contained acid which, 
when combined with another acid, 
caused spontaneous combustion.” 

“Combined? How?” 

“Well, they used to saturate some 
cloth or old clothes with the other acid 
and throw them about. Then, when 
the time came, they threw a little bot- 
tle like that, filled with acid and with 





only a paper stopper, in among the 
clothes. The acid slowly ate out the 
paper stopper, and then the two acids 
caused combustion. So, by the time 
the fire started the man who was re- 
sponsible for it was far away from the 
scene.” 

“Whew! And you think that hap- 
pened here?” 

“There’s the bottle. The fire began 
in Mr. Appleby’s car. Two coats and 
a rag were burned; now mightn’t they 
have been sprinkled with the other 
acid ?” 

“Of course that’s what happened! 
Why haven’t you told this before?” 

“TY only found the bottle this morn- 
ing. It had been kicked under a bench, 
and the sweeper found it. Then I fell 
to thinking, for it’s the very same sort 
of bottle I saw used over there. Some- 
body who knew that trick did it.” 

“And whoever did it is either Mr. 
Appleby’s murderer or an accomplice.” 

“You think the two crimes are con- 
nected, then?” 

“Haven't a doubt of it. You're a 
clever chap, Fulton, to dope this out.” 

“Well, there was no other explana- 
tion. Anything else hinted at careless- 
ness of my management of this place, 
and that hurt my pride, for [ like to 
think this garage the pink of perfec- 
tion as to cleanliness and order.” 

“Mr. Wheeler is fortunate in having 
such a man as you. Now, one more 
thing, Iulton: where is Rachel ?” 

“Rachel!” 

“Yes; your blush gives you away. 
If you know where she is, tell me. If 
she’s done nothing wrong, it can. do 
no harm to find her. If she has done 
anything wrong, she must be found.” 

“I don’t know where she is, Mr. 
Fibsy.” 

“Call me McGuire. And if you don’t 
know where she is, you know something 
about her disappearance. When did 
she go away?” 

“T saw her last night. She said noth- 























ing about going away, but she seemed 
nervous and worried, and I couldn’t 
say anything to please her.” 

“Can’t you form any idea of where 
she might have gone? Be frank, Ful- 
ton, for much depends on getting hold 
of that girl.” 

“I can only say I’ve no idea where 
she is, but she may communicate with 
me. In that case 7 

“In that case let me know at once,” 
Fibsy commanded, and having learned 
all he could there he went off to think 
up some other means of finding the lost 
Rachel. 





Meantime Sam Appleby was taking 
his departure. 

“I have to go,” he said in response 
to the Wheeler‘s invitation to tarry 
longer, “because Keefe is coming down 
to-morrow. One of us ought to be in 
father’s office all the time now; there’s 
so much to attend to.” 

“Why is Mr. Keefe coming here?” 
asked Maida. 

“Mr. Stone wants to see him,” Ap- 
pleby informed her. “You know, 
Keefe is more or less of a detective 
himself, and Mr. Stone thinks he may 
be helpful in finding the criminal. Miss 
Lane is coming also; she begged to, 
mostly, I think, because she took such 
a liking to you.” 

“T liked her, too,” returned Maida; 
“she’s a funny girl, but has a sincere, 
thorough nature.” 

“Yes, she has. Well, they'll only stay 
over a day or two; I can’t spare them 
longer. Of course, they may be of 
help to Mr. Stone, and they may not. 
But I don’t want to miss a trick in this 
investigation. What a queer little chap 
that boy of Stone’s is!” 


“Fibsy ?” and Maida smiled. ‘Yes, 
he’s a case! And he’s my devoted 
slave.” 

“Who isn’t?” replied Appleby. “Oh, 


Maida, do give me a little encourage- 
After this awful business is all 


ment. 
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over, mayn’t I come back with a hope 
that you'll smile on me?” 

“Don’t talk that way, Sam. 
know I’m engaged to Jeffrey.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. I mean, it can 
be possible for you to change your 
mind. Girls are often engaged to sev- 
eral men before they marry.” 

“I’m not that sort.” Maida smiled a 
little sadly. 

“Be that sort, then.” 

“You seem to forget that I may be 
openly accused of crime at any moment. 
And a crime that hits you pretty 
closely.” 

“Don’t say such things, dear. Neither 
you nor any of your people are respon- 
sible for the dreadful things that hap- 
pened to father, or, if you are, I never 
want to know it. And I do want you, 
Maida, dear i 

“Hush, Sam; I won’t listen to any- 
thing like that from you.” 

“Not now, but later on,” ‘Xe urged. 
“Tell me that I may come back, Maida.” 

“Of course you may come here 
whenever you like; but I hold out no 
hope of the sort you ask for.” 

“IT shall hope all the same—I’d die 
if I didn’t! Good-by, Maida, for this 
time.” 

He went away to the train, and later 
Keefe and Genevieve Lane came. 

“Oh,” the girl cried, “I’m so glad to 
be back here again, Maida! My, but 
you're prettier than ever! If you’d 
only touch up those pale cheeks just a 
little bit. Here, let me “ 

She opened her ever-ready vanity box 
and was about to apply a touch of 
rouge, but Maida sprang away from 
her. 

“No, no, Genevieve, I never use it.” 
“Silly girl! You don’t deserve the 
beauty nature gave you if you’re not 
willing to help it along a little yourself. 
How do you do, Mrs. Wheeler and 
Mr. Wheeler ?” 


She greeted them prettily, and Keefe, 


You 
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too, exchanged greetings with the 
family. 

“Anything being done?” he asked 
finally. “Has Mr. Stone discovered 


’ 


anything of importance?’ 

“Nothing very definite, I fear,” re- 
turned Daniel Wheeler. He spoke 
wearily and almost despairingly. Anx- 
iety and worry had aged him, even in 
the last few days. “I do hope, Keefe, 
that you can be of assistance. You 
have a keen eye for details, and may 
know or remember some points that 
escaped our notice.” 


“I’m hoping I can help,” Keefe 
‘returned with a serious face. “Can I 


see Stone shortly?” 

“Yes; now. Come along into the 
den; he’s in there.” 

The two men went into the den, 
where Stone and Fibsy were in deep 
consultation. 

“Very glad to see you, Mr. Keefe,” 
Fleming Stone acknowledged the intro- 
duction. “This is McGuire, my young 
assistant. You may speak frankly be- 
fore him.” 

“If I have anything to speak,” said 
Keefe. “I don’t really know anything 
I haven’t told, but I may remind Mr. 
Wheeler of some points he has forgot- 
ten.” 

“Well, let’s talk it all over,” 
suggested, and they did. 

Keefe was greatly surprised and im- 
pressed by the story of the cook’s hav- 
ing seen a man on the south veranda 
at the time of the shooting. 

“But she didn’t see him clearly,” 
Fibsy added. 

“Couldn’t she describe him?” 

“No; she didn’t see him plain enough. 
But the maid, Rachel, told cook that she 
saw the man, too, and that he carried 
a bugle. Cook didn’t see the bugle.” 

“Naturally not, if she only saw the 
man vaguely,” said Wheeler. “But it 
begins to look as if there must have 
been a man there, and, if so, he may 
have been the criminal.” 


Stone 
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“Let tus hope so,” said Keefe ear- 
nestly. ‘Now, can you find this man, 
Mr. Stone?” 

“We've got to find him,” Stone re- 
turned, “whether we can or not. It’s 
really a baffling case. I think we've 
discovered the origin of the fire in the 
garage.” 

He told the story that Fibsy had 
learned from the chauffeur, and Keefe 
was greatly interested, 

“What are the acids?” he asked. 

“T don’t know the exact names,” 
Stone admitted, “but they ‘are of just 
such powers as [Fulton described, and 
the thing is plausible. Here’s the bot- 
tle.” He offered the little vial for in- 
spection. 

Keefe looked at it 
osity. 

“The theory being,” he said, “that 
the murderer first arranged for a fire 
in our car, in Mr. Appleby’s car, and 
waited for the fire to come off as 
planned. Then, at the moment of great- 
est excitement, he, being probably the 
man the servants saw, shot through the 
bay window and killed Mr. Appleby. 
You were fortunate, Miss Maida, that 
you weren't hit.” 

“Oh, I was in no danger. I sat well 
back in the window seat, and over to 
one side, out of range of a shot from 
outside. And, too, Mr. Keefe, I can 
scarcely discuss this matter of the shot 
from outside, as I am myself the con- 
fessed criminal.” 

“Confessing only to save me from 
suspicion,” said her father with an af- 
fectionate glance. “But it won’t do any 
good, dear. I take the burden of the 
crime and I own up that I did it. This 
man on the veranda—if, indeed, there 
was such a one—may have been any 
of the menscrvants about the place, 
startled by the cry of fire and running 
to assure himself of the safety of the 
He doubtless hesi- 


with some curi- 


house and family. 


tates to divulge his identity lest he be 
suspected of the shooting. 























“That’s all right,” declared Fibsy, 
“but if it was one of your men he’d 
own up by this time. He'd know he 
wouldn’t he suspected of shooting Mr. 
Appleby. Why should he do it ?” 

“Why should anybody do it except 
myself?” asked Dan Wheeler. “Not 
all the detectives in the world can find 
any one else with a motive and oppor- 
tunity. The fact that both my wife 
and daughter tried to take the crime 
off my shoulders only makes me more 
determined to tell the truth.” 

“But you’re not telling the truth, 
dad,” and Maida looked at him. “You 
know I did it; you know I had threat- 
ened to do it. You know I felt I just 
could not stand Mr. Appleby’s oppres- 
sion of you another day. And so—-and 
so I ” 

“Go on, Miss Wheeler,” urged Stone, 
“and so you—what did you do?” 

“T ran across the den to the drawer 
where father keeps his pistol; I took 
it and shot. Then I ran back to the 
window seat.” 





“What did you do with the pistol?” 

“Threw it 

“Toward the right or left?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” 

“Try to think. Stand up there now, 
and remember which way you flung it.” 

Reluctantly Maida went to the bay 
window and stood there thinking. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last; “I 
can’t remember.” 


out of the window.” 


“It doesn’t matter,” said Keefe. “I 
think we can prove that it was none of 
the Wheelers, but was a man, an in- 
truder, on the veranda who shot. Even 
if we never find out his identity, we 
may prove that he was really there. 
Where is this maid him 
clearly ? hel—is that her name?” 


who saw 
Rachel- 
“That’s a pretty thing, too!” 


spoke up. 


libsy 
“She has flew the coop.” 
Where ?” 


his disappointment. 


“Gone! Keefe showed 


“Nobody knows where. 


She just 
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simply lit out. Even her ‘steady’ 
doesn’t know where she is.” 

“Who is the man interested in her?” 

“Fulton, the chauffeur. He’s just 
about crazy over her disappearance.” 

“Oh, she'll return,” surmised Stone. 
“She became frightened at something 
and ran off. I think she’ll come back. 
If not, we'll have to give chase. We 
must find her, as she’s the principal 
witness in regard to the man on the ve- 
randa. Cook is not so sure about him.” 

“Who could he have been?” Keefe 
said. “Doubtless some enemy of Mr. 
Appleby, in no way connected with the 
Wheelers.” 

“Probably,” agreed Stone. 

“We found the pistol, you know, Mr, 
Keefe,” remarked Fibsy. 

“You did! Well, you have made 
progress. Where was it?” 

“In the fern bed, not far from the 
veranda railing.” 

“Just where the man would have 
thrown it!’ exclaimed Keefe. 

“Or where I threw it,’ put in Daniel 
Wheeler. 

“T’d like to see the exact place it 
was found,” Keefe said. 

“Come on, I'll show you,” offered 
Fibsy, and the two started away to- 
gether. 

“Here you are,’ and Fibsy showed 
the bed of ferns, which, growing closely 
together, made a dense hiding place. 

“A wonder you ever found it,” said 
Keefe. ‘How’d you happen to?” 

“Oh, I just snooped around till I 
came to it. I says to myself ‘Either 
the murderer flung it away or he didn’t. 
If he did, why it must be somewheres.’ 
And it was.” 

“T see. And does Mr. Stone think 
the finding of it here points to either 
of the Wheelers?” 
“Not necess’rily. 


You see, if the 


man we’re looking for did the shooting, 
he’s the one who threw the pistol in this 
h And, you know your; 


ere fern bed. 
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self, it’s more likely a man threw this 
far than a woman.” 

“Miss Wheeler is athletic.” 

“T know, but I’m convinced that "Miss 


Wheeler didn’t do the deed. Ain't 
you?” 
“Oh, I can’t think she did it, of 
course. But it’s all very mysterious.” 
“Not mysterious a bit. It’s hard 


sleddin’, but there ain’t much mystery 
about it. Why, looka here. If either 
the father or daughter did it, they both 
know which one it was. Therefore one 
is telling the truth and one isn’t: It 
won't be hard to find out which is 
which, but F. Stone, he’s trying to find 
some one that'll let the Wheelers both 
out.” 

“Oh, that’s his idea? And a mighty 
good one. I'll help all I can. Of 
course, the think to do is to trace the 
pistol.” 

_“Oh, it was Mr. Wheeler’s pisto 
right.” 

“Tt was!” 


l, all 


Keefe looked dismayed. 


“Then how can we suspect an out- 
sider ?” 
“Well, he could have stolen Mr. 


Wheeler’s pistol for the purpose of cast- 
ing suspicion on him.” 

“Yes; that’s so. Now 
Rachel.” 

“Oh, do find her,” 
hearing the remark as she and 
vieve crossed the lawn toward Keefe 
and Fibsy. 

The lad had not yet seen Miss Lane. 
He frankly admired her at once. Per- 
haps a sympathetic chord was struck by 
the similarity of their natures. Per- 
haps they intuitively recognized each 
other’s gay impudence, for they engaged 
in a clash of words that immediately 
made them friends. 

“Maybe Rachel’d come back if she 
knew you were here,” he said. “I’m 
sure she’d admire to wait on such a 
pretty lady.” 

“Just tell her that you saw 
Genevieve said, “ 


to find that 


Maida cried, over- 
Gene- 


” 
me, 


and I'll be glad to have 
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her back. She’s a first- class ladies’ 
maid. Do hunt her up.” 

“Well, cutie, just for you, I’ll do that 
same. Where shall I go to look for 
her?” 

“How should I know? But you keep 
watch of Fulton, and I'll bet he gets 
some word from her.” 

“Yes, they’re sweethearts. Now, how 
do sw eethearts get words to each other? 
You ought to know all about sweet- 
hearting.” 


“T don’t,” said Genevieve demurely. 


“Pshaw, now, that’s too bad. Want 
me to teach you?” 

“Yes, if you don’t mind.” 

“Saunter away with me, then,” and 


the saucy boy led Miss Lane off for a 
stroll round the grounds. 

“Honest, now, do you want to help?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I do,” she asserted. “I’m 
downright fond of Maida, and though 
I know she didn’t do it, yet she and 
her father will be suspected unless we 
can find this other person. And the 
only way to get a line on him seems to 
be through Rachel. Why do you sup- 
pose she ran away?” 

“Can’t imagine. 
could get scared.” 

“No; what would scare her? I 
she’s at some neighbor’s.” 

“Let’s you and me go to all the neigh- 
bors and see.” 

“All right. We'll go in the Wheeler’s 
little car. Fulton will take us.” 

“Don’t we get permission ?” 

“Nixy. They might say ‘no’ by mis- 
take for a ‘yes.’ Come on, we'll just 
hook Jack.” 

To the garage they went and easily 
persuaded Fulton to take them around 


Don’t see how she 


think 


of the neighboring houses. 

third one they visited they 
friend of hers was 

she had taken Rachel 


to some 
And at the 
found Rachel. A 
a maid there, and 
in for a few days. 
“Why did you 
Fulton. 


or >)? 


run off?’ queried 
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Rachel shud- 
my nerves. 


“Oh, I don’t know.” 


dered. “It all 
Who’s over there now 

“Just the family and the detectives 
and Mr. Keefe,’ Fulton answered. 
“Will you come home?” 

“She will,” Fibsy answered for her. 
“She will get right into this car and 
go at once. In the name of the law!” 
he added sternly, as Rachel seemed un- 
decided. 

Fibsy often used this phrase, and, de- 
livered in an awe-inspiring tone, it was 
usually effective. 

Rachel did get into the car, and they 
returned to Sycamore Lodge in triumph. 

“Good work, Fibs,’ Stone voiced his 
approval. “Now, Rachel, sit right 
down here on the veranda and tell us 
about that man you saw.” 

The girl was clearly frightened and 
her voice trembled, but she tried to tell 
her story. 

“There’s nothing to fear,” Curtis 
Keefe said kindly. “Just tell slowly 
and simply the story of your seeing the 
man, and then you may be excused.” 

She gave him a grateful look and 
seemed to take courage. 

“Well, then, I was passing -the ve- 
randa——”’ 


got on 


3) 


from where and going 


interrupted Stone, speaking 


“Coming 
where ?” 
gently. 

“Why, I—I was coming from the— 
the garage.” 

“Where you had been talking to 
Fulton ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right; go on.” 

“I was going—going to go up to Mrs. 
Wheeler’s room. I thought she might 
want me. And as I went by the ve- 
randa I saw the man. He was a big 
man, and he carried a bugle.” 

“He didn’t blow on it?” 

“No, sir. Just waved it about like.” 

“You didn’t see that he had a pistol ?” 

“I—I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” said Keefe. 


’ 
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“Men with pistols don’t brandish them 
until they get ready to shoot.” 

“But you saw this man shoot?’ 
on Stone. 

“Yes, sir,” Rachel said; “I saw him 
shoot through the bay window, and 
then I ran away.” 

Whereupon she repeated the action 
at the conclusion of her statement and 
hurried away. 

“Humph!” said Fleming Stone. 


’ 


went 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE AWFUL TRUTH. 


WELL, Fibs,” said Stone, as the two 
sat alone in conclave, “what 
about Rachel’s story?” 

“You know, F. Stone, how I hate 
to doubt a lady’s word; but, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, the fair 
Rachel lied.” 

“You think so, too, eh? 
why ?” 

“Under orders. 


And just 


She was coached in 





her part. Told exactly 5 
“By whom?” 
“Oh, you know as well as I do. 


You’re just leading me on. Well, he 
coached her, all right, and she got 
scared before the performance came off 
and that’s why she ran away.” 

“Ves, I agree to all that. Keefe, of 
course, being the coach.” 

“Yes, sir. He doing it to save the 
Wheelers. You see, he’s so desperately 
in love with Miss Maida that it sort of 
blinds his judgment and cleverness.” 

“Just how?” 

“Well, you know his is love at first 
sight, practically.” 

“Look here, Terence, you know a 
great deal about love.” 

“Ves, sir; it—it comes natural to me. 
I’m a born lover, I am. To get back 
to friend Keefe. Here’s the way it is: 
Miss Wheeler is sort of engaged to Mr. 
Allen, and yet the matter isn’t quite 
settled, either. I get that from the serv- 


ants. It’s mean to gossip, but all’s fair 
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in love and sleuthing. Now, Mr. Keefe 
comes along, sees the lovely Maida, 
and, zip! his heart is cracked! All 
might yet be well, but for the wily Gene- 
vieve. She has her cap set for Keefe. 
He knows it and was satisfied it should 
be so, till he saw Miss Wheeler. Now 
the fat’s in the fire, and no pitch hot.” 

“You do pick up a lot of general in- 
formation.” 

“Tt’s necess’ry, sir.” The redhead 
nodded emphatically. “These side 
lights often point the way to the great 
and shinin’ truth! For, don’t you see? 
Mr. Keefe, being so gone on Miss 
Maida, naturally* doesn’t want her or 
her people suspected of this crime, even 
if one of them is guilty. So he fixes 
up a cock-and-bull story about a bu- 
gler man on the south veranda. This 
man, he argues, did the shooting. He 
gets Rachel—he must have some hold 
on her; bribery wouldn’t be enough— 
and he fair crams the bugler yarn down 
her throat, and orders her to recite it 
as gospel truth.” 





“Then she gets scared and runs 
away.” 
“Exactly. You see it that way, don’t 


you, Mr. Stone?” 

The earnest little face looked up. to 
the master. Terence McGuire was de- 
veloping a wonderful gift for psycho- 
logical detective work, and sometimes 
he let his imagination run away wiitlf 
him. In such cases Stone tripped him 
up and turned him back to the right 
track. Both had an inkling that the 
day might eventually come when Stone 
would retire and McGuire would reign 
in his stead. But this was, as_ yet, 
merely a dream, and at present they 
worked together in unison and _har- 
mony. 

“Yes, Fibsy; at least, I see it may 
have been that way. But it’s a big 
order to put on to Mr. Keefe.” 


“T know, but he’s a big man. I mean 


a man of big notions and projects. Any- 
body can see that. 


Now, he’s awful 
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anxious Miss Wheeler and Mr. Wheeler 
shall be cleared of all s’spicion, even if 
he thinks one of ’em is guilty. He 
doesn’t consider Mrs. Wheeler ; I guess 
nobody does now.” 

“Probably not. Go on.” 

“Well, so Keefe, he thinks if he can 
get this bugler person guaranteed by a 
reliable and responsible witness— 
which, of course, Rachel would seem 
to be—then, Mr. Keefe thinks, he’s got 
the Wheelers cleared. Now, Rachel, 
getting cold feet about it all, goes back 
on Keefe. Oh, I could see it in his 
face!’ 

“Yes, he looked decidedly annoyed 
at Rachel’s failure of a convincing per- 
formance.” 

“He did so. Now, Mr. Stone, even 
if he bolsters tip Rachel’s story or gets 
her to tell it more convincingly, we 
know, you and I, that it isn’t true. 
There wasn’t any man on the south ve- 
randa.” 

“Sure, Terence ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m pretty sure. For what 
became of him? Where did he vanish 
to? Who was he? There never was 
any bugler, I mean as a murderer. The 
piper who piped one night previous had 
nothing to do with the case.” 

“Sure, Terence?” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Stone. I was 
sure, till you say that at me, so dubious 
like, and then I’m not so sure.” 

“Well, go on with your theory, and 
let’s see where you come out. You 
may be on the right track, after all. 
I’m not sure of many points myself 
yet.” 

“All right. To my mind, it comes 
back to a toss-up between Miss Maida 
and her father, with the odds in fa- 
vor of the old gentleman. Agree?” 

“T might, if I understood your Eng- 
lish. The odds in favor of Mr. Wheeler 
indicating his guilt or innocence?” 

“His guilt, IT meant, F. Stone. I don’t 
think now that sweet young lady would 
do it. And this isn’t because she ts a 
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sweet young lady, but because it’s 
hardly plausible that she put the thing 
over, even though she was willing 
enough to do so.” 

“It seems so to me, too, but we can’t 
bank on that. Maida Wheeler is a very 
impulsive girl, vigorous and athletic, 
and devoted to her father. She wor- 
ships him, and she has been known to 
say she would willingly kill old Mr. Ap- 
pleby. These things must be remem- 
bered, Fibsy.” 

“That’s so. But I’ve noticed that 
when folks threaten to kill people they 
most generally don’t do it.” 

“T’ve also noticed that. But striking 
out Maida’s name leaves us only Mr. 
Wheeler.” 

“Well, ain’t he the one? Ain’t he 
the downtrodden, oppressed victim 
who, goaded to the point of desperation 
by the arguments of his enemy, at last 
has opportunity ?” 

“You grow oratorical! 
you have an argument.” 

“’Course I have. Now, say we've 
got to choose between Miss Wheeler 
and Mr. Wheeler, how do we go about 
it?” 

“How ?” 

“Why, we find out how Mr. Appleby 
was sitting, how Mr. Wheeler was fac- 
ing at the moment, and also Miss 
Maida’s position. We find out the di- 
rection from which the bullet entered 
the body, and then we can tell who 
fired the shot.” 

“T’ve done all that, Fibs,” Stone re- 
turned, with no note of superiority in 
his voice. “I found out all those 
things, and the result proves that the 
bullet entered Mr. Appleby’s body from 
the direction of Miss Maida, in the bay 
window. 


But I admit 


This was directly opposite 
from what would have been its direc- 
tion if fired by Mr, Wheeler from 
where he stood when seen directly after 
the shot.” : 
ibsy looked dejected. He made no 
SD ps 


response to this disclosure for a mo- 
ment ; then he said: 

“All right, F. Stone. In that case 
I’m going over to Mr. Keefe’s side, and 
I’m going to hunt up the bugler.” 

“A fictitious person?” 

“Maybe he ain’t so fictitious, after 
all.” The redhead shook doggedly. 

A tap at the door of Stone’s sitting 
room was followed by a “May I come 
in?” and the entrance of Daniel 
Wheeler. 

“The time has come, Mr. Wheeler,” 
Stone began a little abruptly, “to put 
all our cards on the table. I’ve investi- 
gated things pretty thoroughly, and, 
though I’m not all through with my 
quest, I feel as if I must know the truth 
as to what you know about the murder.” 

“T have confessed ” Wheeler be- 
gan, but Stone stopped him. 

“That won’t do,” he said very seri- 
ously. “I’ve proved positively that, 
from where you stood, you could not 
have fired the shot. It came from the 
opposite direction. It’s useless for you 
to keep up that pretense of being the 
criminal, which, I’ve no doubt, you’re 
doing to shield your daughter. Con- 
fide in me, Mr. Wheeler; it will not 
harm the case.” 

“Heaven help me, I must confide in 
somebody!” cried the desperate man, 
“She did do it! I saw Maida fire the 
shot! Oh, can you save her? I 
wouldn’t tell you this, but I think—I 
hope you can help better if you know. 
You'd find it out, anyway.” 

“Of course I should. Now, let us 
be strictly truthful. You saw Miss 
Maida fire the pistol?” 

“Yes: I was sitting almost beside 
Appleby. He was nearer Maida than 
I was, and she sat in the bay window, 
reading. She sits there much of the 
time, and I’m so accustomed to her 
presence that I don’t even think about 
it. We were talking pretty angrily, Ap- 
pleby and I, really renewing the old 
feud, and adding fuel to its flames with 








. 
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every word. I suppose Maida, listen- 
ing, grew more and more indignant at 
his injustice and cruelty to me—those 
terms are not too strong—and, being of 
an impulsive nature, even revengeful 
when her love for me is touched, I sup- 
pose she somehow possessed herself of 
my pistol and fired it.” 

“You were not looking at her before 
the shot?” 

“Oh, no. The shot rang out, Ap- 
pleby fell forward, and even as I rose 
to go to his aid I instinctively turned 
toward the direction from which the 
sound of the shot had come. There I 
saw Maida, standing white-faced and 


~ frightened, but with a look of satisfied 


revenge on her dear face. I felt no 
resentment at her act, then; indeed, I 
was incapable of coherent thought of 
any sort. I stepped to Appleby’s side 
and saw at once that he was dead, had 
died instantly. I cannot tell you just 
what happened next. It seemed ages 
before anybody came, and then sud- 
denly the room was full of people. A\l- 
len and Keefe came running, the serv- 
ants gathered about, my wife appeared, 
and Maida was there. I had a strange 
undercurrent of thought that kept ham- 
mering at my brain, to the effect that 
I must convince everybody that I did 
it, to save my girl. I was clear-headed 
to the extent of planning my words in 
an effort to carry conviction of my guilt, 
but that effort so absorbed my attention 
that I gave no heed to what happened 
otherwise.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wheeler, for your 
frankness. I assure you that you will 
not regret it.” 

“You're going to save her? You can 
save my little girl? Oh, Mr. Stone, I 
beg of you , 

The agonized father broke 
completely, and Stone said kindly: 

“Keep up a good heart, Mr. Wheeler. 
That will help your daughter more than 
anything else you can do. I assumed 





down 


that if one of you were guilty the other 
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was shielding the criminal, but your 
story has straightened out the tangle 
considerably.” 

“Lemme ask something, please,” 
broke in Fibsy. “Say, Mr. Wheeler, 
did you see the pistol in Miss Maida’s 
hands ?” 

“TI can’t say I did or didn’t,” Wheeler 
replied listlessly. “I looked only at her 
face. I know my daughter’s mind so 
well that I at once recognized her ex- 
pression of horror mingled with relief. 
She had really desired the death of her 
father’s enemy, and she was glad it had 
been accomplished. It’s a terrible thing 
to say of one’s own child, but I’ve made 
up my mind to be honest with you, Mr. 
Stone, in the hope of your help. I 
should have persisted in my own story 
of guilt, had I not perceived it was fu- 
tile in the face of your clear-sighted 
logic and knowledge of the exact cir- 
cumstances.” 

“You did wisely. But say nothing to 
any one else for the present. Do not 
even talk to Miss Maida about it, until 
I have had time to plan our next step. 
It is still a difficult and a very delicate 
case. A single false move may queer 
the whole game.” 

“You think, then, you can save 
Maida? Oh, do give a tortured father 
a gleam of hope!” 

“T shall do my best. You know, they 
rarely, if ever, convict a woman. And, 
too, Miss Wheeler had great provoca- 
tion. Then—what about self-defense ?” 

“Appleby threatened neither of us,” 
Wheeler said. “That can’t be used.” 

“Well, we'll do everything we can; 
you may depend on that,’ Stone as- 
sured him. And Wheeler went away, 
relieved at the new turn things had 
taken, though also newly concerned for 
Maida’s safety. 

“Nice old chap,” said Fibsy to Stone. 
“He stuck to his faked yarn as long 
as the sticking was good, and then he 
caved in.” 

“Open-and-shut case, Terence?” 














“Open, but not yet shut, F. Stone. 
Now, where do we go from here?” 

“You go where you like, boy. Leave 
me to grub at this alone.” 

Without another word Fibsy left the 
room. He well knew when Stone spoke 
in that serious tone great thoughts were 
forming in his fertile brain and sooner 
or later he would know of them. But 
at present his company was not de- 
sired, 

The boy drifted out on the terraced 
lawn and wandered about among the 
gardens. He, too, thought ; but he could 
see no light ahead. In a brown study 
he walked slowly along the garden 
paths, and was seen by Keefe and 
Maida, who sat under the big sycamore 
tree. 

“Crazy idea, Stone bringing 
kid,” Keefe said with a laugh. 

“Yes; but he’s a very bright boy,” 
Maida returned. “I’ve been surprised 
at his wise observations.” 

“Poppycock! He gets off his 
speeches with that funny mixture of 
newsboy slang and detective jargon, and 
you think they’re cleverer than they 
are.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Maida, not greatly 
interested. “But what a strange story 
Rachel told. Do you believe it, Mr. 
Keefe?” 

“Yes, Ido. The girl was frightened, 
I think; first, at the information she 
tried to divulge, and, second, by finding 
herself in the limelight. She seems to 
be shy, and I dare say the sudden pub- 


that 


licity shook her nerves. But why 
shouldn’t her story be true? Why 
should she invent all that?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. But it 
didn’t sound like Rachel—the whole 
thing, I mean. She seemed acting a 
part.” 


“Nonsense! You imagine that. But 
never mind her. I’ve something to tell 
you. I know, Maida—mind you, I 


know—whag Mr. Appleby meant by the 
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speech which I took to be ‘Mr. Keefe 


and the airship.’ ” 

Maida’s face went white. 

“Oh, no!” she cried involuntarily. 
“Oh, no!” 

“Yes,” Keefe went on, “and I know 
now he said heirship. Not strange I 
misunderstood, for the words are of 
the same sound; and then I had no rea- 
son to think of myself in connection 
with an heirship!” 

“And—and have you now?” 

“Yes, I have. I’ve been over Mr. 
Appleby’s papers, as I had a right to 
do. You know, I was his confidential 
secretary, and he kept no secrets from 
me, except those he wanted to keep!” 

“Go on,” said Maida, calm now, and 
her eyes glistening with an expression 
of despair. 

“Need I goon? You know the truth, 
You know that I am the rightful heir 
of this whole place. Sycamore Ridge 
is mine, and not your mother’s.” 

“Yes.” The word was scarcely audi- 
ble. Poor Maida felt as if the last blow 
had fallen. She had seared her con- 
science, defied her sense of honor, cru- 
cified her very soul, to keep this dread- 
ful secret from her parents for their 
own sake, and now all her efforts were 
of no avail! 

Curtis Keefe knew that the great es- 
tate was legally his, and now her dear 
parents would be turned out, homeless, 
penniless, and broken down by sorrow 
and grief. 

Even though he might allow them 
to stay there, they wouldn’t, she knew, 
consent to any such arrangement. 

She lifted a blanched, strained face 
to his, as she said, ‘““What—what are 
you going to do?” 

“Just what you say,” Keefe replied, 
drawing closer to her side. “It’s all 
up to you, Maida, dear. Don’t look 
offended. Surely you know I love you; 
surely you know my one great desire 
is to make you my wife. Give your 
consent, say you will be mine, and rest 
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assured, dearest, there will be no trou- 
ble about the heirship. If you will 
marry me, | will promise never to di- 
vulge the secret so long as either of 
your parents live. They may keep this 
place, and, besides, that I will guar- 
antee to get your father a full pardon. 
I—well, I’m not speaking of it yet, but 
I'll tell you that there is a possibility 
of my running for governor myself, 
since young Sam is voluntarily out of 
it. But in any case I have influence 
enough in certain quarters, influence in- 
creased by knowledge that I have 
gleaned here and there among the late 
Mr. Appleby’s papers, to secure a full 
and free pardon for your father. Now, 
Maida, girl, even if you don’t love me 
very much, yet can’t you say ‘yes’ in 
view of what I offer you?” 

“How can you torture me so? 
Surely you know that I am engaged 
to Mr. Allen.” 

“I didn’t know it was a positive en- 
gagement; but, anyway’—his voice 
grew hard—“it seems to me that any 
one so solicitous for her parent’s wel- 
fare and happiness as you have shown 
yourself will not hesitate at a step 
which means so much more than others 
you have taken.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do, what 
to say. Let me think.” 

“Yes, dear; think all you like. Take 
it quietly now. Remember that a de- 
cision in my favor means also a cali, 
peaceful, and happy life insured to your 
parents. Refusal means a broken, shat- 
tered life, a precarious existence, and 
never a happy day for them again. Can 
you hesitate? I’m not so very unpre- 
sentable as a husband. You may net 
love me now, but you will! I'll be so 
good to you that you can’t help it. Nor 
do I mean to win your heart only by 
what I shall do for you. For, Maida, 
dearest, love begets love, and you will 
find yourself, slowly, perhaps, but 
And we 





surely, giving me your heart. 
will be so happy! 


Is it yes?” 
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The girl stared at him, her big brown 
eyes full of agony. 

“You forget something,” she said 
slowly. “I am a murderess!” 

“Hush! Don’t say that awful 
word! You are not, and even if you 
are, I'll prove you are not. Listen, 
Maida: if you’ll promise to marry me, 
I'll find the real murderer, not you or 
your father, but the real murderer. T’ll 
get a signed confession; I’ll acquit you 
and your family of any implication in 
the deed, and I'll produce the criminal 
himself. Now, will you say ‘yes’ ?” 

“You can’t do all that,” she said, 
speaking in an awe-struck whisper, as 
if he had proposed a miracle. 

“TI can; I swear it!” 

“Then, if you can do that, you ought 
to do it, anyway. In the interests of 
right and justice, in common honesty 
and decency, you ought to tell what you 
know.” 

“Maida, I am a man and I am in 
love with you. That explains much. I 
will do all I have promised, to gain you 
as my bride, but not otherwise. As 
to right and justice, you’ve confessed 
the crime, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Do you confess it to me now? Do 
you say to me that you killed Samuel 
Appleby ?” 

There was but a moment’s pause, and 
then Maida said, in a low tone, ‘Yes, 
I confess it to you, Mr. Keefe.” 

“Then, do you see what I mean when 
I say I will produce the murderer? Do 
you see that I mean to save you from 
the consequences of your own rash act, 
and prove you, to the world at large, 
innocent ?” 

Keefe looked straight into Maida’s 
eyes, and her own fell in confusion. 

“Can you do it?” she asked tremu- 
lously. 

“When I say I will do a thing, I’ve 
already proved to my own satisfaction 
that I can do it. But I'll do it only at 
my own price, the price being you, you, 











dear! Oh, Maida, you’ve no idea what 
it means to be loved as I love you! I'll 
make you happy, my darling! I’ll make 
you forget all this horrible episode; I'll 
give you a fairyland life. You shall be 
happier than you ever dreamed of.” 

“But—Jeffrey—oh, I can’t.” 

“Then, Miss Wheeler, you must take 
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the consequences, all the consequences. 
Can you do that?” 

“No,” Maida said after an interval 
of silence. “I can’t. I am forced to 
accept your offer, Mr. Keefe.” 

“You may not accept it with that ad- 
dress.” 

“Curtis, then. Curtis, I say ‘yes,’” 





To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 3d. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you wiil not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this stirring serial. 
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TOWN SUFFERS FOR BANK PRESIDENT’S CRIME 


ALL the townspeople of Hanover, Kansas, who could do so, deposited their 

surplus cash in the Hanover State Bank there, so that, when its president, 
August Jaedicke, disappeared and a shortage in the bank’s funds estimated at 
four hundred thousand dollars was discovered, the little town received a stag- 
gering blow. Many families are faced with hard times, and all because they 
had trusted the young banker. 

Jaedicke wrote a letter to his family before he fled into Nebraska in his 
touring car, and he tried to tell them the cause of his downfall. Apparently 
others to whom he had advanced money failed to carry their plans through 
successfully, and Jaedicke had attempted to retrieve these mistakes by using 
more of the bank’s funds in speculation to make up previous losses. He did 
not succeed, but continued to lose more and more money until a bank examiner, 
looking over the books, found the shortage. Then Jaedicke ran away, still with 
the old hope of making enough money some day to repay his depositors. 
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USE SUPERINTENDENT'S CAR IN ATTEMPTED CRUSH OUT 


IVE convicts who recently made a daring attempt to escape from the Illinois 
State penitentiary at Joliet were foiled as they were about to pass out to 
freedom through the prison gates. They had caught C. B. Robinson, super- 
intendent of the furniture works in the prison, in a dark corridor in the factory, 
and stripped him of his uniform. Then one of them had donned the uniform 
while another bound Mr. Robinson’s hands. All five convicts thereupon made 
for the superintendent’s motor car in the prison yard. They climbed in, the 
one in uniform driving the car, and the others crouched in the tonneau and 
on the rear seat, with the side curtains drawn so that their ruse might not be 
detected. 

Just as the car reached the entrance gates Mr. Robinson freed his hands 
and sounded the alarm signifying that all was not well within the institution. 
The gates, which were being opened, clanged shut before the automobile could 
be driven through the aperture, and the convicts were trapped. They were 
hauled ignominiously out of the car and returned to their cells. 
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t<FENSIVELY Lawrence 
Taylor straightened. It was 
a slight movement—a barely 
perceptible stiffening of wide, 
thick shoulders as he leaned forward 
away from the worn back of the com- 
fortable office armchair, yet one in- 
stantly reflected in the level glance with 
which he met the older man facing him. 

“I beg pardon?” he said politely. 

William D. Finch, seated at the ca- 
pacious roll-top desk in the center of 
the room, regarded him with blue eyes 
whose shrewd kindliness did not abate. 

“I said,” he repeated deliberately, 
“you seem to be an honest young man 
and a capable young man, and I won- 
der why you don’t get out of this Auto- 
matic Engineering Company.” 

A faint flicker appeared in Taylor’s 
gTay eyes. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

The elderly broker became grave. 
“You know,” he answered with quiet 
significance. “Or at least you should 
know. You are the secretary treasurer 
ef the company, I believe.” 

Taylor frowned—a little half per- 
plexed, half annoyed wrinkling of the 
forehead. “I’m afraid I'll have to 
confess my ignorance,” he said. 

Finch apparently did not notice the 
tinge of impatience in the tone. “Very 
well,” he replied. ‘Let me tell you. 
This is not the first experience of Shaw 
and Baxter and Ward and Ferris in 
business. Since 1905 they have organ- 
ized a dozen companies for manufac- 
turing products ranging from windmills 
to aéroplane motors. But the only 
thing any of these companies has ac- 





tually done has been to lose the stock- 
holders’ money, and as a result a good 
many reputable business men have come 
to distrust these four and any com- 
pany they chance to be backing.” 

There was a challange in Taylor’s 
voice. “You infer that they are dis- 
honest ?” 

Finch considered a moment and then 
nodded slowly. “Yes, I’m afraid I do,” 
he decided. ‘‘No. Let me explain,” he 
interposed as Taylor jerked forward 
with sudden aggressiveness. “I know 
nothing could ever be proved against 
any of these companies. Two of them 
were given a thorough airing in court. 
Everything was legal, and the products 
to be manufactured were worthy me- 
chanically. Yet in every case they 
failed for reasons that at least left room 
for suspicion.” 

Taylor was once more composed. 
“And you think this Automatic Engi- 
neering Company will also fail in the 
same way?” he asked, just a trace of 
irony running through his words. 

Finch sighed, and his kindly blue 
eyes clouded. “I don’t know,” he an- 
swered slowly. “But He tilted 
forward in his swivel chair with sudden 
sincerity. “What I’m interested in is 
not so much whether or not this com- 
pany fails, as whether you're in it when 
it does fail.” His eyes took on a clear 
straightforwardness which made hedg- 
ing or camouflaging seem hopelessly 
ridiculous. “I like you. I’ve been 
watching you for some time, and I'd 
be mighty sorry to see you caught in 
any scheme with Shaw and his crowd.” 

Taylor’s manner was brusque by 




















“Is this what you called 


comparison. 
me in here to tell me?” 

Finch nodded, his eyes half clouded, 
half hopeful. 

Taylor hesitated an instant, shoulders 


still stiff. Then he leaned forward with 
cool decisiveness. “I may as well tell 
you, then,” he said, “that I believe in 
every man looking out for himself.” 
His voice was level, but with an edge 
of irritation. “I don’t mean any dis- 
respect to you at all. In fact I want 
to thank you for taking such an interest 
in me. But if I’m stung in this propo- 
sition it’ll be my bad luck just the same 
as those people that lost in these other 
propositions. There’s a certain com- 
mercial risk, you know, that everybody 
connected with a business has to take.” 

Silently Finch regarded him, dis- 
appointment clouding his eyes and 
shadowing his kindly, smooth-shaven 
face. “Yes, that last is true,” he ad- 
mitted at length. “But’—wistfully— 
“don’t you think the interests of the in- 
vestor should be protected just as. far 
as possible?” 

Taylor made a quick impatient ges- 
ture, a glint of hardness appearing in 
his eyes. “No, I don’t,” he retorted 
with cynical emphasis. “I’ve seen too 
much of this look-out-for-the-other-fel- 
low-first stuff.” He was frowning, his 
clear, ruddy skin slightly flushed. 
“Hasn’t my father done that all his 
life? Hasn’t he been afraid to sell a 
grain of wheat or a drop of milk at 
the full market price for fear the fel- 
low that bought it might not get his 
money’s worth? And what can he 
show for it? Nothing but a rocky hill 
farm and ten thousand dollars.” 

Finch sighed. “I’m sorry you 
that way,” he said slowly. 

“I’m forced to,” Taylor responded 
with a shrug. “It’s the view that 
every one else takes, and it’s the only 
view that gets you anywhere these 
days.’ 

There wa 


feel 


’ 


an implied significance in 
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the words and a condescending look 
about the near-shabbiness of the plain 
little office. But Finch disregarded it 
as he leaned forward with appealing 
sincerity. “That’s not the view every 
one takes,” he said. ‘And it’s not the 
only view that gets you anywhere. 
Won’t you think over what I’ve been 
telling you before it’s too late? You're 
too fine a young man to be caught in 
any scheme with Shaw’s kind, and it’s 
only a question of time until they’re 
caught.” 

Taylor rose with stiff offended dig- 
nity. “You speak as if I were conspir- 
ing with a gang of yeggmen or train 
robbers.” 

Finch got to his feet, a droop to his 
plump, comfortably clothed figure. 
“After all, is there so much difference 
between yeggmen or train robbers and 
Shaw’s kind?” he asked patiently. 

Taylor swung toward the door. 
“There’s no use for me to argue with 
you any further about something based 
entirely on mere suspicion,” he said 
coldly and reached for the knob. 

Wearily Finch shook his head. 
“No,” he said. “And I suppose I’m 
nothing but a meddling old fool for 
having called you in here and told you 
this at all. But I don’t feel right if 
I see a young man with your prospects 
getting a wrong start and say nothing 
to him about it.” 

Taylor managed a perfunctory, half 
cynical smile. “Then thanks for your 
interest,” he said, drawing open the 
door. 

Finch took a step forward, a concern 
almost fatherly showing in his shrewd 
blue eyes. “I wish you’d think this 
over, anyhow,” he said. 

Taylor did think it over, but not in 
the way Finch intended. 

As he went out of this office so un- 
like the brokers’ offices he knew, out 
of this half-dingy building, 
and on through the October crispness 
to a busier Finch’s 


retiring, 


smarter, street, 
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words stuck with him like a stiff-spined 
burr lodged against tender skin. They 
annoyed him; they vexed him; they ir- 
ritated him, not only with their own in- 
sistent sharpness, but because they 
prodded into a spot which had smarted 
since he had been able to do anything 
like thinking on his own account. 

He had been a boy when this feel- 
ing first appeared ; lithe, brown-skinned, 
and impulsive, standing at the foot of 
the old-fashioned lounge in the big 
farmhouse living room, a little pale and 
wide-eyed as he watched gruff old Doc- 
tor Mathews adjusting splints on his 
father’s leg which a horse had broken 
that afternoon. 

“Didn’t Joe Brooks tell you that 
horse kicked when he sold it to you?” 
the physician had demanded. 

His father, face white and drawn 
with pain, had shaken his head. 

Doctor Mathews had closed his medi- 


cine case with a decisive snap. ‘Better 
sell it before it kicks you again.” 
His father had smiled wanly. “No- 


body wants to buy a horse that kicks.” 

Then it was that irritation had 
pricked him. ‘Why, dad!” he had pro- 
tested. “You wouldn’t have to tell 
them. Joe Brooks didn’t tell you.” 
‘His father had shaken his head. 
“No. That wouldn’t do,” he had said. 

And the boy had seen the kicking 
herse remain on the farm; but with 
that vague feeling of irritation. 

In a section of country notoriously 
rough and rocky their farm was one 
ef the roughest and rockiest, and in 
his mid teens, returning home one day 
from a visit with relatives living in a 
smooth, rich valley, this had become 
glaringly apparent. “Why'd you buy 
this farm up here?” he had asked. 

Then they had told him, his father 
and mother, how, inexperienced and 
trusting, they had come here, seen 
barns bulging with the bounty of fat 
acres, and bought, only to discover too 
late that the crops, though real enough, 
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were simply so much camouflage im- 
ported for the occasion. 

“Then why didn’t you sell it right 
away ?” he had demanded. 

“Nobody would pay us what we paid 
for it,” his mother had explained pa- 
tiently. 

He had frowned. “But you could 
sell it the way you bought it,” he had 
persisted. 

His father had shaken his head, 
“No, son,” he had said quietly. ‘That 
wouldn’t be treating the other fellow 
right.” 

After this the irritation had _ per- 
sisted and grown to a chronic, itching 
impatience. 

It was not that he did not love his 
parents. No true son could have been 
unresponsive to the tenderness be- 
stowed on him so unstintedly by calm, 
steady Frank Taylor and gentle, serene 
Jennie Taylor. Rather, it was because 
he loved them with such a deep, whole- 
souled fervor that this impatience grew, 
for day by day he came to see more 
clearly the sacrifices they made unpro- 
testingly in their devotion to the in- 
terests of other people. 

Other farmers graded their apples 
and eggs as high as the carelessness of 
commission merchants would permit. 
Other farmers sold their farms to un- 
suspecting buyers for as much as they 
could get. But his parents never graded 
produce as high as they dared. They 
never attempted to saddle their farm on 
some land-smitten city dweller. Year 
by year, without ease, without many of 
the comforts their neighbors gained, 
they toiled on their sullen slanting 
acres with only it and a pitifully insig- 
nificant ten thousand dollars in Liberty 
Bonds as visible results—all because 


they refused to take what others called 
their rightful advantage in the most 
trifling transaction. 

And as he grew to manhood his im- 
patience at all this crystalized into a 
definite, determined purpose. He would 




















take for them what their softness of 
heart would not permit them to take 
for themselves. 

Even while he was still a pupil at 
the little high school down the valley 
he had come to this decision. Every 
one gave attention to their own interests 
first. That was the basis on which the 
world did its business. He would re- 
cover what his father and mother had 
let others take from them, and recover 
it with interest. Ten times ten thou- 
sand dollars he would take at the 
world’s own game, at the world’s own 
terms. 

So, on the forenoon of this crisp 
October day, as he thrust into the lobby 
of the tallest building in the city, 
boarded an express elevator, and swung 
off it down a corridor, the words of 
the elderly broker had proved only the 
means of arousing him to a fresh re- 
sentment. His movements were defi- 
antly aggressive. There was a glint of 
hardness in his eyes and a grim tension 
about his big features. He hoped that 
in the future Finch would confine his 
free advice to time outside business 
hours. 

The Automatic Engineering Com- 
pany was no ordinary fake investment 
scheme. “Deacon” Shaw and “Busy” 
Baxter were too wise in experience to 
be so crude. The automatic batteryless 
farm-lighting plant which was osten- 
sibly the company’s prospective pro- 
duct, was not only excellent technically 
but had a wide market eagerly awaiting 
it. The advertising, which appeared 
principally in farm publications, made 
no blatant promises of immediate 
fabulous returns, but was a straightfor- 
ward appeal to conservative investors. 
Taylor might have disregarded the in- 
stinct which made him keep secret 
from his parents the fact that he was 
connected with the corporation, for 
only the statement that Liberty Bonds 
would be accepted at par in exchange 
for stock gave the faintest outward 
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clew to the real nature of the enter- 
prise. 

As Taylor entered the long bright 
outer office a score of clerks and ste- 
nographers were busy at desks beyond 
a partitioning rail, and in front of this, 
beside a working model of the lighting 
plant, stood “Sunshine” Ward, demon- 
strating it to a prospect, a small-town 
business man with a bulging sense of 
his own canniness. 

Sunshine, the unquenchable optimist, 
turned as Taylor opened the door, his 
round, pink face beaming, his plump, 
prosperous figure radiating geniality. 

“Hello, Larry,” he called. “Come 
here, won’t you?” 

Taylor stepped forward without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Larry,” the sales manager flowed on 
as Taylor came up, “I want you to meet 
Mr. Hobson. Mr. Hobson, Mr. Taylor, 
our secretary treasurer.” 

Taylor perfunctorily 
with the prospect. 

“T was just explaining to Mr, Hob- 
son,” Ward resumed, “how the mere 
turning on of one of the lamps sets the 
entire plant in motion.” 

Mr. Hobson watched with trans- 
parent interest while Sunshine reached 
a plump, white hand up to a cluster 
of lamps installed above the glistening 
sample plant, and turned a_ switch, 
There was a click, a whirr, followed a 
few seconds later by the rythmic throb 
of the little, internal combustion motor. 

Sunshine glowed as the lamps began 


shook hands 


to burn. “And no _ batteries,” he 
declared enthusiastically. “Nothing 
t ” 

“Pardon me,” Taylor interrupted. 


“But I have to put-in a long-distance 
call,” and with a perfunctory word to 
Mr. Hobson he turned toward the tele- 
phone switchboard in the opposite cor- 
ner and stopped beside the operator’s 
chair. 

Any of the dozen other girls in the 
room could have outdone Jane Stanley 
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in stereotyped gayety or smartness of 
the latest mode. Yet she was the most 
attractive member of the company’s 
staff, but not in any conspicuous way. 
Small, and with a womanly daintiness, 
she seemed almost demure, but with 
something about her simply arranged 
dark hair, her trim, fresh clothes, and 
most of all about her clear, straightfor- 
ward brown eyes that gave her a calm 
poise at once distinctive and individual. 

A quick smile lighted Taylor’s face 
as he paused beside her. ‘Number, 
please ?” he said in the habitual tone of 
a central operator. 

She turned, thé semicircular band of 
the head receiver framing her clear, 
regular features oddly. “Oh, Larry?” 
She smiled; but not with her usual 
readiness. Her eyes seemed vaguely 
clouded. 

Taylor noticed this with an added 
twinge to the annoyance he already felt. 
But he perched himself on the edge of 
the switchboard desk with unruffled 
good humor. 

“When do we lunch?” he asked. 

A number flashed up on the panel 
and she turned and made the connec- 
tion desired. But when she faced him 
again her smooth, healthy skin was 
slightly pale. “I’m afraid I won’t be 
able to lunch with you to-day, Larry,” 
she said slowly. 

Instantly he became _ defensive. 
“Why not?” he asked, his voice level, 
his eyes full upon her. 

Two more numbers winked on the 
switchboard, and she answered him 
over her shoulder while she manipu- 
lated plugs and switches. “We're so 
busy, I just brought a bite from home, 
and IJ’ll eat it here.” 

Taylor waited until she faced him 
again. “Can’t any of these other girls 
take your place?” 

She turned away while she tightened 
a plug. “But they are all busy, too,” 
she protested. “You know how the 
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work has been coming in these last few 
days.” 

He was silent a moment. “All right,” 
he announced. “I'll have three more 
girls here in the morning, if that’s the 
reason. But if it’s not——” 

She went a self-conscious pink. “Of 
course that’s it,” she answered. “What 
else could e 

Sunshine Ward, his demonstration 
and sales patter concluded and his Mr. 
Hobson sent on his way duly impressed, 
was approaching the switchboard lei- 
surely. ‘Get your long distance con- 
nection?” he inquired of Taylor with 
loud cheerfulness. 

Taylor frowned irritably. ‘No.” 

The genial sales manager winked 
understandingly at an interested blonde 
who officiated at a near-by typewriter. 
“No hurry, no hurry,” he replied 
amiably. “When you're through just 
come over to yon office.” He waved a 
hand toward Shaw’s door. “That's 
all.” And, still smiling, he sauntered 
away in the direction he had indicated. 

Taylor turned back to the girl, the 
irritable frown lingering on his fore- 
head. “If it’s necessary I'll have six 
new girls here to-morrow morning,” he 
declared. “But for the last few days 
you've seemed so P 

A number flashed on the switchboard 
and she turned to answer its summons. 

“Oh, I'll see you after a while when 
everybody’s not trying to telephone,” he 
said impatiently and, straightening to 
his feet, strode across the office in 
Ward’s wake. 

Deacon Shaw’s office, though small 
in comparison to the outer office, was 
the largest of the private rooms in the 
suite occupied by the company and for 
that reason was used for holding con- 








ferences—for that reason, and another. 
In one corner, dwarfing the other 
fitting with its squat bulk, stood a 


heavy, burglar-proof steel safe. It con- 
tained the company’s records, the office 
staff was told, and a number of fat 


























books and a sheaf or two of papers did 
occupy much of the main compartment. 
But behind and above, in five small in- 
ner compartments, each heavily rein- 
forced and controlled by its own combi- 
nation lock, reposed the Liberty Bonds 
received in exchange for the company’s 
stock, divided into five equal shares; 
one share in each compartment; one 
share for each of the company’s five 
officers. 

Of course, every day a messenger ac- 
companied by one of these officers as 
bodyguard, impressively armed with the 
automatic pistol otherwise kept in Dea- 
con Shaw’s table drawer, would be sent 
to the bank two blocks away, with a 
plump packet duly sealed and duly 
marked as so many thousand dollars in 
bonds of certain issues, which packet 
was carefully placed in a safe-deposit 
box in the bank’s vaults. However, 
these packets contained nothing but 
neatly folded waste paper, and the 
bonds remained snugly secure and in- 
stantly available in the squat steel safe 
whose outer combination was common 
property to all the five company offi- 
cers. 

In addition to the safe and a table 
in its center, the president’s office con- 
tained a half dozen chairs, a desk in a 
corner, and a filing case, which, with 
a large calendar and blue prints on the 
walls, gave it a thoroughly businesslike 
appearance. 

Sunshine Ward was just seating him- 
self at the table as Taylor walked in. 

“Well, you must have got your con- 
nection in a hurry,” he remarked cheer- 
fully. 

Taylor ignored him and, passing 
around the table, pulled out a chair and 
sat down. Shaw, contemplatively 
benevolent with his high forehead, 
black-ribboned eye glasses, and dark, 
severely cut clothes, looked up, as did 
Busy Baxter, the general manager, a 
short, feverishly active man whose 


pockets constantly bulged with papers. 
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Then both turned back to sheets of 
paper before them and resumed their 
penciled calculations, the one deliberate, 
the other hurried. 

Ward regarded Taylor’s frown and 
then sighed sympathetically. ‘Don’t 
worry, my boy,” he said comfortingly. 
“It never runs smooth, you know. It’s 
been my experience id 

Taylor flushed a brick red and then 
glared. “Keep your mouth shut,” he 
growled and drew a handful of papers 
from his pocket. 

This meeting, nominally a confer- 
ence, was for the purpose of comparing 
counts of bonds, dividing the day’s re- 
ceipts, and otherwise keeping a check 
on the progress of the strictly internal 
affairs of the company. 

Shaw looked up from the total at the 
bottom of his sheet. “Two hundred 
two thousand six hundred fifty,” he 
announced. 

Baxter verified his results with quick 
taps of the pencil. “I just make mine 





two hundred and two thousand six 
hundred,” he declared. ‘‘How’s that?” 
Taylor ran swiftly through the 


columns before him. “That's all right,” 
he retorted. ‘There was only one fifty 
in yesterday’s lot, so we gave it to 
Deacon. It’il be evened up when to- 
day’s lot is in.” He eyed Ward. 
“What did you make yours?” 

The sales manager nodded affably. 
“All correct. Two hundred two, six 
hundred.” 

Shaw leaned back in his chair, his 
high, academic forehead wrinkling 
slightly. “And this is the last week 
for the advertising?” he inquired, 

Baxter nodded jerkily. “Last one 


appears to-day. Looks like we had 
things timed just about right, too. 


They don’t bite like they did—only 
twenty-four fifty yesterday.” 

The president continued to frown re- 
flectively. 
Sunshine grinned at him. 


“Matter, 
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Deacon? 
enough ?” 

Shaw shook his head. “No, that’s 
not it. I was just wondering about 
closing things up.” 

“T’d say Saturday,” Baxter declared. 
“That gives us Saturday night, Sunday, 
and Sunday night for a clean start, be- 
cause they won't discover anything till 
Monday morning.” 

Shaw shook his head again. “No. 
I mean whether we'd better try to make 
a get-away at all.” 

“What ?” 

It was Taylor who snapped the ques- 
tion sharply, but the two others as well 
swung frowning on the president. 

Shaw fidgeted uncomfortably. “I 
Was just wondering,” he said defen- 
sively, “if it wouldn’t be easier and bet- 
ter to do as we have done before.” 

“And lose twenty per cent in a plant 
and some more foolishness just for 
camouflage ?”” Baxter demanded hotly. 

Taylor was glaring his scorn. “I 
thought you had nerve,” he said in 
scoffing tones. “When you asked me 
to come into this you promised me a 
real clean-up.” 

“And that’s just what we’re going to 
have,” Ward put in with sudden de- 
cision. “This is the first million-dollar 
proposition we ever put across, and I'll 
be hanged if I’ll see my share go for 
any ten-cents-on-the-dollar bankruptcy 
stunt.” He thumped the table with a 
pudgy fist. “We’ve got the jack. Let’s 
make our get-away like we planned. 
I’m not afraid.” 

Shaw squirmed and reddened. “I’m 
not afraid,” he protested defensively. 
“YT just think it would be safer if we 
did.” He stopped and swung about 
nervously as the door behind him was 
pushed open. 

sut it was only “Wheels” Ferris, the 
chief engineer and the fifth member of 
the official five; thin, in shirt sleeves 
and wearing an eye shade, a scrap of 





Isn’t two hundred thow’ 
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blue print and a drawing pencil pro- 
truding from a vest pocket. 

“Lock that door,’ Shaw commanded 
snappily. 

Ferris complied. “What’s the mat- 
ter, Deacon?” he inquired ironically as 
he turned about. “Afraid she'll hear?” 

The question was addressed to Shaw, 
but his eyes were on Taylor with an 
open accusation before which Taylor 
stiffened instinctively. 

“Who?” he asked. 

Ferris waved toward the closed door. 
“That telephone operator—Stanley, she 
calls herself, I think.” 

The three others looked queerly from 
him to Taylor and back to him as he 
pulled out a chair and sat down between 
Baxter and Shaw. Taylor flushed 
scarlet. 

“Well, what is it now?“ Ward asked 
after a moment of uneasy silence. 

Ferris shifted his accusing glare to 
the manager. “That bird you 
were trying to sell about fifteen minutes 
ago is a dick,” he charged. “I saw 
her talking to him this morning.” 

Taylor had swung forward defen- 
sively, and Ferris addressed his next 
statement directly to him: 

“He was after us two years ago in 
Kansas City. I know him, all right.” 

Ward growled something under his 
breath. 

“Tt’s not your fault, Sunshine,” Fer- 
ris said. “It’s this woman right here 
in the office that we’ve got to get rid 
of.” He faced Taylor again. “Any- 
body that’s got half an eye can look 
at her once and see she’s no telephone 
operator. We've her with Gra- 
ham. We’ve caught her taking our 
form letters. And now we see her talk- 
ing to this dick that comes right in the 
office.” He swept the others with hot, 
angry eyes. “If we want to get away 
clean we've got to fire her and do it 
quick.” 

Taylor’s flush had faded. 
were straight, his eyes blazing. 
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you’re trying to say again that she’s in 
the secret service,” he said in strained, 
level tones, “then, you’re a liar!” 

Ferris leaped to his feet. “You 

Shaw on the one side and Baxter 
on the other laid hold of either arm. 
“Sit down! Keep still, you fools!” they 
ordered. 

“She’s a dick, and I’d 

“You’re a liar,” Taylor cut 
Ferris’ fresh burst of accusation. 

“Keep your mouths shut, both of 
you!” Baxter commanded - sternly, 
thrusting Ferris unceremoniously into 
his chair and glaring a warning at Tay- 
lor. 

“Anyhow, I’d hate to let any 
woman ” But a gesture from Bax- 
ter silenced this final flare of the engi- 
neer, and for a moment the five sat in a 
strained, heavy wordlessness. 

Ward broke it at length, with some- 
thing of his old cheer. “Deacon was 
just saying before you came in that 
he’d rather work out things the way 
we've been doing before,” he explained 
to the engineer. “But we think we 
ought to go on through. What do you 
say?” 

Ferris swung on Shaw, glad of the 
opportunity to vent his wrath on some 
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one. “I haven't got cold feet,” he 
snapped out. “Goon. Make your get- 


away. I’m not afraid if there is a 
woman dick in the office.” 

Taylor bristled again. But Sunshine, 
still the peacemaker, rose and walked 
around the table to the calendar hang- 
ing on the wall just behind it. “Let’s 
see what date Saturday is,” he 
gested, scanning the October sheet, up- 
permost on the pad. 

“I don’t want any of you to think 
I’m afraid,” Shaw declared defensively. 


He was frowning with uneasiness. “I 


sug- 


was just wondering if it wouldn't 
be——” He stopped. 
From Ward had come a_ sudden, 


sharp exclamation, neither quite a co- 
herent word nor quite a mere gasp. 
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Shaw turned. The others turned. 
They looked. 

Held by the corner of the October 
sheet he had been turning at the mo- 
ment, the calendar dangled from Sun- 
shine’s hand, its hanger ring slipped 
from the tack which had held it, and 
on the wall where it had hung, a few 
inches below the tack, was a metallic 
disk the size of a watch supported by 
two wires which disappeared into a hole 
chipped in the plaster. 

For a space the five simply stood, 
while the clatter of typewriters from 
the outer room came to them muffled 
to a faint thrumming. Then, with ex- 
plosive suddenness, Baxter sprang to 
his feet. “It’s a dictograph!” he cried 
shrilly and, darting forward, wrenched 
the metallic disk loose from its con- 
necting wires. 

Still the others stood gazing blankly, 
mouths ajar, for another long moment. 
Then Ferris swung on Taylor, eyes 
flashing with sudden comprehension. 
“What'd I tell you?” he demanded. 
“What'd I tell you?” 

But Baxter was living up to his nick- 
name in no uncertain fashion. After a 
verifying glance at the disconnected 
transmitter, he flung it aside and, dart- 
ing to the door, jerked it open a few 
inches. For an instant he peered into 
the outer room, then slammed the door 
shut and faced his colleagues. “She 
just ran out!” He jabbed a forefinger 
at Ward and then at Ferris. “You two 
follow her. See where she goes and 
keep her from getting word to Graham 
while we pack. We’ve got to make a 
get-away before she brings a wagon 
load of bulls here.”” He punctuated his 
words with impatient gestures. “Don’t 
you understand? Hurry!” 

Slowly the import of his ; lan began 
to dawn upon the others. Ward and 
Ferris looked at each other uncertainly 
for a moment and then started for the 
door. Shaw turned to the safe. 

Taylor remained motionless in his 
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chair. He seemed dazed. His eyes 
were vacant, his jaw sagging, his face 
blank, as if he had been stricken into 
bewildered helplessness. 

Baxter noticed it as he reached up 
to a shelf and jerked down two leather 
brief cases. “Don’t let a woman floor 
you,” he said snappily. “Here!” And 
he tossed one of the cases at Taylor. 

Automatically Taylor got to his feet, 
caught the case, and then stood regard- 
ing it numbly. 

Shaw had manipulated the combina- 
tion of the safe and now, with a twist 
of the handle, swung back the heavy 
door. “Give me something to put mine 
in,” he directed. 

“Get something yourself,” Baxter re- 
torted and, pushing him aside uncere- 
moniously, began spinning the combina- 
tion of his compartment. 

Shaw cursed him with undeaconly 
fervor. Jerking open the drawer to the 
table he thrust aside the loaded auto- 
matic lying in it and snatched up a 
flat leather bag. But still Taylor stood 
gazing vacantly at nothing in particu- 
lar. 

The door opened, and Baxter and 
Shaw jumped apprehensively. But it 
was Ferris, eyes hotter than ever. 

“Where is she?’ Baxter demanded, 
straightening from the safe with a 
double handful of neatly folded bonds. 

“In that office next door,” Ferris re- 
turned. “We headed her off from the 
elevator, and she beat it in there. 
Locked the door in our faces.” He 
turned scornfully on Taylor. “Oh, 
she’s a dick, all right, and the poor 
fool that she 23 

But Baxter cut him short. 
still in there?” 

“Yes. Sunshine’s watching out in 
the hall.” He turned contemptuously 
on Taylor, a second time. “But any 
bird that’s such a simp——” 

Again Baxter interrupted, and this 
time more sharply. “Cut that!” he 
snappily directed. “What we’ve got to 
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do now is make a get-away, and quick. 
She’s telephoned Graham from in there, 
and he’ll have a dozen flatfoots here 
in two minutes. Did Sunshine give 
you his combination ?” 

Ferris produced a card from his vest 
pocket. Baxter seized it and, as Shaw 
stepped away with his bundle of bonds, 
reached into the safe and opened 
Ward’s compartment. Meanwhile, 
Ferris pulled down the blue prints from 
the, wall and rolled them into a hollow 
cylinder. For a space the three worked 
silently; Shaw counting over his bonds 
feverishly, Baxter swiftly packing 
Ward’s into a bag, and Ferris sliding 
his plunder into the blue-print roll. But 
still Taylor stood, the empty brief case 
in his hand, viewing these hurried pre- 
parations with blank, unresponsive 
eyes. 

3axter whirled on him with sudden 
impatience. ‘Come on!” he called out. 
“Get your stuff packed and get ready 
to get out of here!” 

“Maybe she promised she wouldn’t 
have the poor, dear boy arrested,” Fer- 
ris suggested sarcastically. 

Taylor made no response. Me- 
chanically he moved forward, stooped, 
opened his compartment, and began 
removing the bonds packet by packet 
and placing them in the brief case. 
Then he stopped automatically as a 
knock sounded on the door. 

Ferris cursed. Shaw went a pasty 
white. But Baxter, permitting his fea- 
tures to relax into only their usual 
tenseness, stepped boldly to the door 
and drew it open, holding a knee braced 
warily against it the while. 

One of the stenographers from the 
outer office the threshold, a 
bundle of letters in her hand. “Regis- 
tered mail,” she said. “Can Mr. Tay- 
lor sign, please?” 

Baxter took the bundle of letters 
and, still holding the door open only 
a few inches, deftly sorted out the re- 
turn receipts. “Here, Larry, sign 
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these,” he said, and hold out the cards 
to Taylor. 

Taylor got to his feet, came forward, 
leaned over the still open drawer in 
which the automatic lay and, receiving 
the cards from Ferris, who relayed 
them to him, signed the forms dully, 
much as he was accustomed to do daily 
in his capacity of secretary. 

“There'd better be something in 
these,” Baxter growled as he closed the 
door on the stenographer and swiftly 
ripped open the envelopes. 

Taylor leaned forward on the table 
and watched him inertly, while Ferris 
and Shaw resumed their feverish 
preparations. 

Baxter bared the contents of the 
first envelope. “Check!” he cried in 
disgust. “The fools! We can’t bother 
with that,” and he flung it aside. 

Again he tore open an envelope and 
again he flung aside its contents. 
“That’s the one,” he said as he attacked 
the third of the registered letters, bulk- 
ier than the others, and in a long en- 
velope. 

Taylor was still watching, but he 
did not display a flicker of interest as 
Baxter drew out a little bundle of the 
familiarly lithographed paper and ran 
swiftly through it with an exclamation 
of satisfaction. ‘Ten thousand!” he 
announced, “We'll divide them right 
now,” and he was stepping forward to 
the table, shuffling the bonds, when a 
thunderous knocking, accompanied by 
a frantic rattling of the knob, assailed 
the door. 

Shaw cursed viciously. 

“It’s me! 
from outside. 

It was 


It’s me!” came a voice 
“Sunshine!” 

Sunshine, but a Sunshine 
without all the plump geniality which 
had won him his title. His face was 
drawn and his eyes distended with ap- 
prehension as Baxter admitted him. 


“What’s the matter?’ he demanded 


before the door was fairly closed be- 
hind him. 


“Don’t you know she’ll have 
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a lot of dicks here any minute? She’s 
just staying there till they come. 
Hurry! Hurry up!” 

Baxter had stepped back to the table. 
“We'll go just as soon as we divide 
these,” he said. “Here!’ 

Dropping the ripped envelope and the 
letter it had contained to the table top, 
he began dealing out the bonds, two 
of the one thousand dollar denomina- 
tion to each man, with the swift pre- 
cision of a poker player dealing gards. 

Ferris stepped forward, receiving 
his two, and slipped them into his in- 
nocent appearing blue-print roll. Shaw 
placed his bag on the table, loosed its 
catches, and dropped his pair of bonds 
inside. Ward, at the other end of the 
table, was trying frantically to verify 
the contents of the bag Baxter had 
packed for him. 

Baxter flipped two of the bonds in 
his direction, slapped two in front of 
Taylor, kept the last two himself, and 
threw back the cover of his brief case. 
“Come on,” he ordered. “We'll 
get——” He stopped. 

Since Baxter had begun dealing out 
the bonds Taylor had been staring 
down at the envelope in which they had 
been received, and which the general 
manager had dropped to the table top; 
not a particularly impressive envelope; 
torn, somewhat soiled and _ stamp 
smudged, yet one which held his eyes 
focused on it in a sudden, fixed inten- 
sity. His bonds slipped to the table 
before him. He looked at them, at the 
four men each intent on stowing away 
two similar bonds, and then back at 
the envelope. For another instant his 
eyes were held by it. Then, face white 
and body suddenly stiff, he reached 
into the open table drawer, gripped the 
automatic pistol lying in the drawer 
and, stepping back a pace, leveled it 
at the four men facing him. 

There was silence for a space—a 
curious bewildered, incredulous silence 
—broken at length by Baxter’s rasp of 
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irritation. “Now what are you trying 
to pull off? Put that thing down!” 

Taylor looked at him and then one by 
one at the others. The blankness had 
gone from his eyes, and instead they 
were clear and intent with a gleam that 
was new to them. “Leave that stuff on 
the table and get out of here.” His 
voice, though a shade husky, had an 
edged levelness that compelled. 

Baxter and Shaw stared. Ward’s 
mouth gaped lugubriously. But Ferris 
rapped out an oath with savage sudden- 
ness. “So you’re a dick, too, are you?” 
he demanded, his words choked with 
rage. “Well, you can’t bluff me!” he 
flung out and, stepping forward, 
reached for his blue-print roll. 

Taylor cocked the pistol with a quick 
movement of his left hand and brought 
its blunt, black muzzle to bear squarely 
on the defiant engineer. “I said leave 
that on the table and get out,” he said 
slowly. His words were ominously 
quiet, and the eyes above the unswerv- 
ing weapon blazed with a fire still 
under control but mounting with 
swiftly increasing intensity. 

Ferris hesitated, paused, then drew 
back his hand; his eyes burning with 
hatred, yet held by the menace of the 
squat pistol. ‘‘You—you ” he be- 
gan hoarsely. 

But Baxter had recovered his speech. 
“You’re nothing but a common stick-up 
man,” he cried, his body quivering, the 
veins on his temple swelling. “You 
crook! You skunk! You e 

The fire in Taylor’s eyes flared up in 
a sudden leap. “Get out! Get out!” 
His words struck them with the impact 
of a lash. He was trembling; face 
drawn, lips twitching, his whole being 
swept by a near overwhelming fury. 
“You dogs! You buzzards! If I ever 
catch you in another one of your sneak- 
ing, filthy, rotten, devilish, cowardly 
robbery schemes, I’ll put the lot of you 
in the pen for life! Do you under- 











stand? Do you understand ?” 
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He swung the pistol from one to an- 
other of them in savage emphasis, 
“Now get out! Leave every dollar of 
these bonds right here and get out or 
I'll turn State’s evidence and make 
sure every one of you goes up for 
twenty years!” 

The four stood motionless ; their pre- 
tenses—Shaw’s grave benevolence, 
Ward’s cheerful geniality, Ferris’ pro- 
fessional alertness, and Baxter’s fever- 
ish intentness all swept away by naked 
avarice and shrinking fear which held 
them, caught between their alternatives. 

Shaw cursed with dry lips. “We'll 
get you for this!” 

Ferris swore brokenly. For another 
moment they stood, greed for the 
wealth laying on the table struggling 
with dread of the unswerving pistol 
which confronted them, while the pos- 
sibility of police interference drew 
nearer, second by second. Then, with 
a common impulse, they turned and, 
still glaring and vindictive, but at a 
pace which became rapidly more hur- 
ried, retreated through the door into 
the outer office and on into the cor- 
ridor. 

3ut Taylor did not relax. Instead, 
oblivious of the startled glances of 
clerks and stenographers in the outer 
office, he remained leaning forward 
half crouched, the pistol gripped in 
grim readiness, until his four recent 
associates had disappeared. Then he 
stepped forward and, closing the door, 
returned to the table, removed from 
bags, brief cases, and blue-print roll 
eight of the ten last one thousand dollar 
bonds received, and laid them on the 
two which had been his share. 

Instantly his face softened. The 
grim lines of mouth and jaw melted. 
The fierce fire of his eyes was dimmed, 
and there was almost a caress in the 
care with which he picked up the en- 
velope in which the bonds had arrived 
and the firmly penned letter which had 
accompanied them. 
































A minute passed. The typewriters 
beyond the closed door resumed their 
faint drumming. The pistol was laid 
absent-mindedly on the table while, 
back to door, he gazed at the envelope 
and the letter. Two minutes passed, 
three, five, six, and still he stood, the 
drawn tenseness of his body gone, but 
somehow erect with a new, upstanding 


quality. 
There was a knock at the door—a 
timid uncertain little knock. He 


turned. 

“Come in.” 

The door swung back slowly, and on 
the threshold, half inside, half outside, 
stood Jane Stanley. 

Her calm was gone; face pale with 
a single splotch of high color in either 
cheek, eyes shining, yet strangely 
dimmed, hands clasped tightly before 
her. 

Taylor regarded her unflinchingly. 
’m ready,” he said quietly. 

She winced. For an instant she 
looked at him, her eyes wide and 
stricken. Then, swinging the door 
shut behind her, she took a little, 
shrinking step forward, like a swimmer 
on the verge of a plunge into cold 
water. “Oh, Larry!” she burst out. “I 
—I didn’t report you. I—I couldn’t!” 
She gulped. “I—I know I should. 
But after I heard you defending me 
against them I—I couldn’t telephone 
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Mr. Graham. And when I saw the 
others go out without you I—I thought 
they had a 

An eager 
her: 

“Then there’s still a chance?” 

She stared in perplexity. “Why— 
what ?” 

Taylor jerked a hand toward the 
bonds. “I made them leave these here 
at the last minute.” He nodded in ex- 
planation toward the pistol. “With 
these thieves out there’s no reason why 
this company can’t make honest money 
for its stockholders, and if your de- 
partment will let me, with the help of 
Heaven and old Mr. [inch, I’ll see that 
it does.” 

Minutes later she raised her head 
from his shoulder, her face radiant, 
her eyes shining. “I always knew you 
would some time,’ she said softly. 
“But what made you do it to-day?” 

He released one arm and pointed to 
the little pile of ten one thousand dol- 
lar bonds. “These,” he said quietly. 
“The last they tried to steal.” 

She turned with quick interest as he 
picked up the torn envelope which had 
enclosed them. 

“See?” he said, holding it up so she 
could read the return address of the 
sender. His eyes were glowing mistily. 
His hushed and reverent. 
“They were from my parents.” 
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MURDERESS IS 


EXPENSIVE PRISON 


INMATE 


INCE the official place of execution for murderers in New York State is the 


“death house” at Sing Sing Prison, which is 


one of the penal institutions 


designed primarily to house male offenders, the recent sentence of death im- 
posed upon Mrs. Hattie Dixon is likely to cost the State several hundreds of 
dollars in excess of the amount usually required for the care of male murderers. 
A part of the prison has been set apart as a women’s death house, with Mrs. 


Dixon as the sole prisoner held therein. 


Three matrons have been engaged 


to attend the murderess, and they will receive ninety dollars a month each. 
Three keepers, each working eight hours a day, guard the solitary prisoner; 


their pay is one hundred and thirty-three dollars a month each. 


\s the average 


length of time persons condemned to be electrocuted remain in the death house 
at Sing Sing in ten months, prison officials estimate that Mrs. Dixon’s stay may 
cost the State about seven thousand dollars, 
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ROM sources that are becoming each day more numerous, we are learn- 
ing with undisguised delight that DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE has a more 
varied following than any publication with which we have ever come 

in contact or of which we have ever heard. 

We have known for some time, from letters and in other ways, that doctors, 
lawyers, ministers of the gospel, office boys, heads of departments, captains of 
industry, sweet old ladies—in fact, almost every type of human being reads 
the magazine. Also, that the age of our readers varies from twelve to the span 
of years that has been allotted to our oldest inhabitant. 

3ut here is something that came in this morning’s mail—something that has 
given us more courage and more of a desire to make the magazine better, some- 
thing to make us feel that it is growing stronger in every way, because nothing 
can grow to a great and mighty strength unless it has a firm foundation. What 
came to us this morning was a letter from Mrs. Edna M. Christiansen, of No. 
1945 Carlson Avenue, Fremont, Nebraska. Mrs, Christiansen is anxious to 
find her father, and she opens her letter in this way: 

“IT was handed one of your magazines by a minister. I was at church 
last Sunday and heard him say he had been in this part of the country in the early 
days, so I asked him, what I have asked so many: ‘Did you ever meet my father, 
George H. Moore?’ He replied that he had not. He said he was sorry for 
me, and he gave me your magazine, and told me about the Missing Department. 
He said that it was a great help to people.” 

We will certainly do all in our power to help Mrs. Christiansen to find her 
father, and hope you will help, too; but you can readily understand how we 
must feel when we know that a minister of the gospel will hand one of his 
parishoners our magazine with the idea that it can be of real and great and 
lasting service to her. It is quite a trick, if you will pardon us for saying so, 
and a good deal of work to get out a magazine that is entertaining and inter- 
esting, and will pass the time pleasantly and quickly; but it is not always one’s 
good fortune to be able to add to this, departments and special articles which are 
of such inestimable value to readers. 

We only wish that we had space to print the hundreds of letters that come 
to us thanking us for our help, thanking Miss Rice, thanking our Missing 
Persons Department, thanking Rutherford Scott and A. T. Craig and the others 
for the help that they have given. 

And so, those of you who have need of these departments—and it is largely 
for you we have written the above—let us assure you that they are yours for 
the asking. They cost nothing; they are instituted entirely for the benefit of 
readers of the magazine. 


It was mighty nice of C. S. Reynolds, of Monango, North Dakota, to write 
us this very good letter, but frankly and honestly, while we would be glad 
indeed to comply with his request, it keeps us everlastingly on the jump to buy 
a magazine full of the best detective and mystery stories once a week. ‘This 
is Mr. Reynolds’ letter. 

“FRIEND Ep., D. S. M.: Having read the good book for so long I think it 
is time I should wake up and lend a word of praise with the rest of the bunch. 
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“Tt is the only magazine I subscribe for and the only one worth while to 
quiet the moments after a hard day on nerve-wracking work, such as my kind 
contend with daily. 

“It is my only regret that the book is not published daily instead of weekly, 
as it don’t last more than one day on account of its unusual absorbing’ powers. 

“Nudge Johnston Mac in the ribs and find out why he won’t finish up 
with ‘Black Star,’ as at the last reading the Star was still at large in that ‘hover- 
ing’ air boat, and we will never be satisfied until Mac has him in stir, and the 
law feeling satisfied. 

“In conclusion let me state that we all have a long way to go before we find 
a rival of McCulley’s or Landon‘s and the highly peaceful magazine to which 
they contribute. Wishing you better success than ever, I will always remain 
your joyful reader, C. S. REyYNoLDs. 

“Monango, North Dakota.” 





A daily Detective Story MaGazine, even with Sundays left out, we fear 
would be more than the old man could handle. While we are stubborn at 
admitting that any job is too strong for us, we are quite confident that we 
would crack under the strain of getting the magazine out six days a week and 
having but Sunday to recuperate. However, the thought behind your wish that 
we have the publication come out bright and fresh each morning is very pleas- 
ing, because it means that you—and by the way, you are not the first to have 
made this suggestion—must like DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE very much indeed, 
and so we thank you as we thank all of you who are kind enough and interested 
enough to buy us every week so regularly. 


Something extra in the complete novel line is in the next issue. It is by 
Hugh Kahler. Among other features are one of those interviews with foreign 
police officials, by Joseph Gollomb, the New York newspaper man, whom we 
commissioned to go abroad to get first-hand information from thief catchers 
over the pond. There will be plenty more things to interest you, you may be 
sure of that. These are just a few to whet your desire for next Tuesday to 
come around. 








DELINQUENT WOMEN HAVE LITTLE EDUCATION 


TARTLING confirmation of the fact that the majority of criminals are 
below the average in mentality is furnished by an examination recently 
made of the women confined in five of the penal institutions for women in 
New York State, or held on probation from the women’s court in New York 
City. Inmates of the Bedford Reformatory, Auburn Prison, the penitentiary 
of New York County, the workhouse in New York City, and Inwood House, 
were given mental tests and were found to have an average mental age of less 
than ten years. These women were all more than sixteen years old, counting 
from the date of their birth, and some of them were more than thirty years of age. 
Over half of the women examined left school when they were more than 
fourteen years old, and yet only two per cent of them had graduated from the 
grade school. One woman had spent thirteen years in school and had never 
advanced beyond the first grade; several had attended school for ten years and 
gone no farther than the fifth grade. About eleven per cent of these offenders 
had never completed the first grade in school. 
This study of delinquent women in New York State was made by the 
bureau of social hygiene of New York. 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about te step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your cemmunity; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a persenal letter. 


Major A.—Your character is far from a wandering, roving, restless one; 
you are able to carry a succession of trying duties with ease and precision; you 
are ambitious, and possessed of unusual energy. I agree with you that, as 
you are now developed, you are unfitted for the commercial world. You are 
not fitted for literature or music, though appreciative of both; you are not 
inclined toward any one profession. Yet you have much executive ability. 
What I have to propose depends so much on your circumstances that I shall 
mention it only briefly. I believe that it is men like you who are most successful 
in scientific forms of farming, with specialization along definite lines. I haven't 
space for more on this point, but write Rutherford Scott, give him all practical 
details, and I think you'll be interested in what he will_tell you. No, I don’t 
think this person suited to you at all. She is vain and affected and a snob. 
There—rough, but true. 


Houen.—A man who wants to be an expert accountant and great detec- 
tive, and who is a “motor-cycle demon” is, indeed, varied. Your nature, how- 
ever, is not as eccentric as you sound. You are really possessed of a tremendous 
will power, and you have courage and a very definite outlook on the practical 
ends of life. So, although your ambitions remind me of that celebrated vaude- 
ville performer who juggles gracefully with a small piano, a feather, and an 
open umbrella, I shall not give you any solemn warnings, but encourage you 
to pursue all of them. The odd thing is that you actually do possess the kind 
of temperament which frequently gives success in detective work, while your 
mental make-up is that of the accountant, per se. More power to you, my son. 
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H. E. Core.—They say that every fourth person in these United States 
has a play concealed somewhere, to which I will add my own statement that 
every second person who writes to me believes that he or she can write for the 
motion pictures, and that without training. H. E. Cole thinks so—or, at least, 
wonders, and yet H. E. C.’s handwriting shows that mental training, of any 
unusual kind, has never been even approached. I’m afraid that most people 
who want to write for the motion pictures want to because they think it’s the 
easiest work they ever heard of. To that state of mind I murmur, with a grin: 
Try IT. Yes, you really have a mentality of marked ability, but it is ability 
for commerce, chiefly for buying and selling. Your writing reflects your nat- 
ural shrewdness; this being the case, you ought to buy and sell—ought to deal 
in any commodity which will allow you to turn this quality to account, Very 
often people like you are splendid promotion men and publicity agents, too. 


J. Wooprow.—Yes, I think that you could manage a theater success- 
fully. You have that peculiar audacity and self-control and courage and semi- 
hardness and instinct for what the public wants, which constitute the hard-to- 
describe but perfectly recognizable type of theater man, all the way from the 
top down. The fact that you are a motion-picture operator shows that you 
have turned to the right line. Look out, though, that you don’t run into that 
sordid way of living which is such a trap for natures like yours. This specimen 
that you inclose shows a person too much like yourself, I am afraid, to be the 
best possible mate for you. Usually I am in favor of like marrying like, but 
in some types it doesn’t work. I haven’t an idea whether she loves you or not, 
but I shouldn’t wonder. 


Mrs. A, D. P.—I don’t blame you for your ability to be self-satisfied with 
a modest career. Lots of people are needed of just your disposition. What is 
more, you. have a nature of great good sense and of practical ability, and I 
hope that you'll find direct use for these, even if you don’t actively indulge 
ambitions. No, I don’t think you easily dissatisfied, but I do think that you 
ought to find something that would give you a sense of content. You have 
very good taste. Did you ever think of interesting yourself in some phase of 
interior decorating? 


Scotty.—I always hate to have any one tell me of such a monotonous 
occupation as that of bookkeeper, after I have seen the gay tilt of a writing 
which proclaims the rover and the student. Yet that type, to which you belong, 
is especially apt to settle down into some such uncongenial groove as this which 
now holds you fast; due, I believe, to lack of initial initiation. That is to say, 
you'd have plenty of initiative, once you started, but you’re hard to start. If 
you like languages, why not take the bull by the horns and learn Spanish, and 
then try for work with exporting firms, who will send you to travel for them 
in South America? That would be a line that you would really like and 
which would give you success. 


I. I. L. J—Your handwriting expresses a character in which sincerity and 
good nature are strong enough to color your shrewdness and your tendency to 
stinginess. You have a fair amount of self-confidence, but this is apt to desert 
you just when you need it most. What you need is a higher degree of real 
self-understanding, which would help you to increase your efficiency and subdue 
your faults. The specimen which you inclose shows a person without great 
faults but equally without unusual virtues. She is affectionate and warm- 
hearted; she is lazy and pleasure loving; she is vain, but is a true friend or 
lover. She has almost no efficiency, but is not indifferent, and would learn, if 
she were given an incentive. 
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J. I—Sorry to say, no specimen seems to be inclosed. Send it on next 


_ time. Yes, I will really and truly encourage you to try the writing of fiction, 


You have not only the temperament but have already attained some of the 
specialized training necessary. However, my dear J. I., don’t, for the love of 
Heaven, give up your job. You’re a long way from earning your bread by 
your pen; as for butter, most authors get around to that, and jam about the 
time they’re ready to die. By which I wish to convey the information that it 
may be a long time before the editors stop sending you rejection slips and begin 
to send you checks. 


ELMER S.—Elmer’s letter tickled me, so I’m going to share it with you 
folks. 

Mr. Hanpwritinc Expert: Can you tell me if I have had any deep trouble in the past? 
Kindly give me a line-up on my character. I am thirty-four years old, good habits, am a 
lover of the fair sex, and could put my ability to thousands of dollars, but I figure it that I 
am too ornery. I have a temper like a rattlesnake. Please give me a tip. 


Why should the handwriting lady find life dull when she can open a 
modest-looking letter and find a gem like that? I’m not laughing at Elmer, 
you understand, but with him, because his handwriting’s not at all the writing 
of a man who would really write that letter. As a matter of fact, it’s a right 
clever piece of literary work, and here and now I’m recommending Elmer to 
try to write fiction. 


He had a fine time guying the handwriting department, but he’s a nice 
chap, for all that, and has a good mind, and I suspect a pleasant and rather 
whimsical personality. 


Jim.—I don’t understand men like you; no, not even with your hand- 
writing to go by. I see that you really are affectionate and probably love your 
home, and that you have an honest and sincere way of dealing with business 
affairs. Yet here you are, with that good wife of yours driven to leaving you, 
and your partner yelling for a separation. So far as I can see, considering the 
other two parties to your particular triangle, your difficulty is that you get 
absorbed in your own affairs and in your own mental and temperamental proc- 
esses and never stop to wonder what the other fellow is thinking about, how he 
likes what you are doing, or whether he is in a good humor. This is peculiarly 
a man’s fault. Women are so sensitive that even the stupid ones are semi- 
conscious of what is being felt and thought by people close to them, This letter 
that you inclose, from your wife, says that you ignored her, for months at a 
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time; that you acted as though she were a paid housekeeper. Lots of men do 
that, and all the time they love their wives and think that so long as the bills 
are paid the whole duty is done. Instead of turning sour and bitter, as you 
seem to be doing, I’d try, if 1 were you, to let that sense of honesty and fair- 
ness which you possess, be a guide. I’d try to change in this particular, and 
I’d ask my friend and my wife to have patience with me. Try that. You ) 
don’t want your life wrecked, do you? And yet it’s probably your own fault. | 
So eat humble pie and see if things don’t improve. t 





H. H. WattHati.—I don’t agree with your statement that you are not 4 
fitted for anything. You are not fitted to be an employee—to that I will agree. 
Not because you are unwilling to receive orders, but because your mind does 
not function well so long as you have not the responsibility of real work upon 
you, or the stimulation of using that inventiveness which is a strong element 
of your nature. I don’t mean inventiveness in a mechanical sense, but in the 
sense of an ability to adapt yourself and your talents to a need. I believe that 
you would do especially well in some of the branches of small, intensive farm- 
ing. Aha! Surprised you, didn’t I? Write to our vocational expert, Ruther- 
ford Scott, tell him what I’ve said, explain your circumstances, and see whether 
he can’t suggest something that will just fill the bill. 





Miss FatryNettTe.—Yes, I think that you will make a good stenographer. tf 
You have exactly the qualities needed for such work. I like your modest and i 
yet rather airy capitals and your curly little strokes at the ends of words. That 
shows a sense of humor. I wonder if you are encouraging it? Do! It will 
be your best friend. The writing which you inclose shows a person who is i 
not so pleasant a character as you, not so unselfish, and decidedly less tactful; 
but he really is an affectionate and warm-hearted person, and your natures 
ought to agree pretty well. 


Mississip1.—Your handwriting expresses far more than the usual prac- i 
tical ability; it shows a sane, well-balanced and sensible person, who ought 
to do a great deal, so equipped with what is lacking in seven eighths of the i 
human race—poise. The specimen which you inclose shows an ardent and 
emotional nature, passionately affectionate, and friendly; too introspective and i 
therefore inclined to be morbid at times, but with an exceptional spiritual and 
mental insight. This person has a personality which has rare charm, at times, 


Mrs. L. A. W.—Your handwriting shows that yours is a character in which 
sensitiveness, idealism, and delicacy of feeling are very strong. You are the 
sort of woman to be too easily hurt. The specimen which you inclose is the 
writing of exactly the type of person most apt to hurt you. This writer is 
coldly logical, where you are intuitional and tactfully adaptable. The affections 
are selfish, where yours are ideal and tender. Nothing but unhappiness to you 
can come from such an association. 


SS 


; Cm, _———. i 


Te 


Letters to the following persons have been returned. If they will send 
in complete, correct addresses, Miss Rice will forward her reading of their 
handwriting without further delay: 

Jack Fishpine, Jay John Jones, W. D. Simpson, Winona Blaney, Claus Brien, 
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E. Magerway, Miss Richards of Spokane, Feldner Poe, E. C. Gettli, Beulah 
Walker, Lillian Kreinman, Pearl Coeburn, H. M. Grover, Harold Graham, Mrs. 
G. F. van Honton, Sgt. G. Gould, Bernard Goldin, Madge Harrington, Rene 
Dumouchy of Montreal, S. E. Cox, 7. Ned Stanway, "Mrs. Louise Marcus, Mrs. 
Arch. Canning, Soaks Hopeer, Irene Bennett, Burt Rogers, Mrs, a A. 
Harris, E. H. Corson, Carl E. Andrews, Figlo Lascom. 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de-= 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mrs. ScHEmTER.—You seem to be in doubt about so many questions in 
your business that I am. going to give you an abstract of the law which covers, 
apparently, many of the points involved. 

Actions upon judgments, or decrees of a court, or contracts under seal, or 
for recovery of real estate, must be commenced within a period of twenty years 
from the date when the cause of action accrued. 

All actions upon unsealed contracts, express or implied, become outlawed 
in six years. Claims for damages to property become outlawed in six years. 
Claims for damages for injury to the person are outlawed in six years, except 
in cases of personal injury caused by negligence, when the claim is outlawed in 
three years. 

All actions for libel, slander, assault, battery, false imprisonment; for for- 
feitures or penalties to the people of the State, and for seduction and criminal 
conversation, are outlawed in two years. 

In the case enforcing the payment of a bill, note, or other evidence of 
debt that may be issued by a moneyed corporation, or to enforce the payment 
of same issued or put into circulation as money, there is no limitation of time 
to sue. 

An acknowledgment or new promise cannot take a contract or other liability 
out of the statute of outlawry unless it be in writing. A payment on account of 
principal or interest takes the case out of the statute, without being in writing. 

Your affairs are so exceedingly complicated that I do not feel able to 
advise you more specifically. Frankly, I think that you are worrying over a 
number of matters which are not as serious as you think. To a person un- 
accustomed to them, business terms and business affairs appear alarming and 
difficult. Whatever you do, do not sign any paper whatsoever, without the 
advice of a lawyer. Do not allow yourself to be hurried into decisions. I can 
conceive of no condition under which you could be compelled to “act without 
delay,” sufficient, at least, to allow you to telephone your lawyer’s office. Better 








arrange for such advice. When not in a hurry, you may write me personally. 
If the matter is pressing, inclose a statement to the effect that I may wire you 
at your expense. I should say, however, that a lawyer right at hand would also 
be necessary. 

















The How, When,and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en= 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; alse, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Chemistry—Continued 


HE possession of a high-school training is necessary for those who wish 
to become chemists. But, for the comfort of the young people who 
have written me that they had not completed such a course, let it be said 

that by diligence and ambition an evening high-school course will suffice, and 
this can easily be gained, even if the day must be spent in money-making 
occupations, 

Technical institutions throughout the country give courses in chemistry, and, 
of course, all colleges do. Again, there is no cause for discouragement to 
those who cannot go to college. Chemistry is one of the courses to which the 
correspondence schools are really adapted. On this point they have, not only 
mine, but other, and perhaps more important, indorsements. The same informa- 
tion contained in a correspondence course in chemistry can be procured in 
ordinary books on the same, and at a smaller cost, but it is my experience that 
this never works so well. The student is not enthused by constant communica- 
tion with instructors, as he is in the course, where each of his lessons are passed 
upon by those competent to tell how he is getting on. 

The chemistry course in colleges is four years. This comprises, in addition, 
the supplementary equipment in mathematics, physics, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, economics, and English—a training which puts a student 
into the high class of those who will have opportunities for positions of great 
trust and consequent reward. 

A correspondence course in chemistry costs approximately from one to 
ene hundred and fifty dollars. This includes the apparatus. These terms can 
always be arranged to spread over a period of months. 

Even if not taken at a college, a course requiring attendance three nights 
a week can be had. These are usually called extension courses, and all large 
colleges and universities have them. As a rule, the cost is somewhere around 
forty dollars per season. 

In whatever manner the training is obtained, there are always ways in which 
to get around financial difficulties. Any student of chemistry who can use 
shorthand with fair speed can work his way through college by taking lectures 
verbatim, for those who do not care to attend, and rich enough to pay for a 
typewritten transcription of the lectures. This is a method of getting through 
college not possible in small insgitutions, but thoroughly feasible in all large ones. 

After leaving college, or completing the training, the most important thing 
to do is to get practical experience. The aspiring young chemist should put his 
pride in his pocket and get work at the nearest laboratory, if it is only washing 
bottles or doing janitor work. The need for ambitious young men in this line 
1s so great that a sharp lookout is kept for such youngsters. 

Work with the laboratories maintained by the government does not pay 
well—from nine hundred dollars a year up—but it is a wonderful education, 
and after serving an apprenticeship there, the chances for jumping into much 
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higher positions with high-class industries are excellent. If a student wants 
government chemical work he should write to the bureau of chemistry at Wash- 
ington, asking for notification of the date of the next examination. Full in- 
formation will at once be forwarded. 

‘Some of the fields not mentioned in my first article are: The finding and 
making of new chemicals. After the supply of potash from Germany was cut 
off, for instance, American chemists discovered an entirely new source of supply: 
the vast kelp “fields” of San Diego. This was the first time in the history 
of the world that potash was extracted from this apparently useless growth. 
Then the making of pottery is almost wholly virgin ground for American 
chemists, but a determined effort to make pottery which shall be original with 
us and as fine as European outputs is encouraging chemical research in this 
direction. Mining and assaying also use chemists extensively and pay well, 
though the likelihood of great rewards from discoveries is not so pronounced. 

I have spoken of young men, but the field is equally op¢h to women. On 
this head it may be interesting to recall that recently a large and well-known 
kodak company established a department for the production of rare chemicals, 
which was and now is wholly in the hands of women, with the single exception 
of the director. 

Those who wish to teach or to rise high in government work, after spending 
two or three years in apprenticeship after the usual college course, should return 
and take a four-year post-graduate course. In fact, chemists who wish 
to keep up with their profession take a year off, every now and then, and 
work, without pay, with some other more famous chemist—which is, in itself, 
another form of post-graduate work. 

If this very. brief outline of a most important career alarms any one by 
seeming to present a few difficulties, let it be remembered that the profession, 
when entered upon, presents no such difficulties in the way of obtaining success 
as do medicine or the law. The chemist has not to sit down in an office and 
wait for practice to come to his door; he does not have to have social and 
political influence, so often as much part of the doctor or lawyer’s equipment 
as his office. The young chemist, fresh from college, can be sure to find some 
kind of a position which will pay him a living wage. And every effort he 
makes, every degree he wins, is sure to bring him that much more in actual 
cash. There are few professions of which this is.so true. 

The fairly successful chemist earns from five to ten thousand dollars a year. 
Beyond that, the returns soar and soar. Chemists who have made great dis- 


coveries are rich men. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ROM the scrap book of the late Inspector Steele this most unique study 
in cryptography was taken: 

A physician whose practice was as large as the average became in- 
volved in the untimely death of an elderly woman. Circumstances pointed to 
the supposition that the doctor, Phelix Grant by name, administered a slow 
poison at the, instigation of the old lady’s nephew, who was chief legatee. 
The police thought it might be profitable and wise if they kept an eye on Doctor 
Grant, and it was not long before he was mixed up in the theft of a diamond 
lavalliére from one of his clients while he was in her presence. But the police 
were unable to get positive evidence against the crafty physician. 
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When next the police were called upon to inquire into the affairs of Doctor 
Grant, it was to hunt his murderer. The physician was found in his office shot 
through the heart. Although the office was in great disorder, there was no 
clew to indicate who committed the crime; nothing was found that would give 
them a promising lead. 

Affairs went on in this condition for some time, and the police were about 
ready to catalogue the Grant murder as one of their unsolved mysteries, when 
a circumstance arose that cleared up the case. 

One-eyed Block, a thug with a prison record, was caught in the very act 
of holding up a pedestrian in the park. He was arrested and taken to the 
nearest station, and on him was found a mysterious communication. When 
questioned about it Block refused absolutely to explain, or to tell how it came 
into his possession. Only one step remained to be taken in order to fathom 
the thing, and that was to turn over the communication to Inspector Steele 
at headquarters, who was the department’s authority in such matters. This was 
done, and the inspector found a message in the mysterious bit of writing that 
enabled the police to get the elusive murderer of Doctor Grant. 

Here is the communication: 

JhjvqngKmzrdkrkdQdxctxrX grjntZjndJkkptKthkOpxlqckX frxmZszspketqng 

JyxzKfxrOxvkrZj JmxnthKyxzKhjvkXprxvkdZyxzrsklfJklqgqblkKtxQjxqn 

XthkOqnv vqneqblks) JcjlIKjtOxzrXhkjdqzjrtkrsZthk JhxlljndKhxzskQnkxt 

XsjtzrdjyZjtJkqghtKjndQy xzXwqllZbkJqnqtqjtkdKtxQ )£zllXmkmbkrshqpZ 

See if you can solve the cryptic communication, and find out what it was 
that aided the police in their search for the murderer of Doctor Grant. Next 
Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 


The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “I have been a reader of 
your magazine for three years and like it better than any other. The only 
trouble I find is that there is only one Tuesday in a week.” This is an extract 
from a letter Mr. Wm. H. Asmus wrote in from Ontario. The cipher system, 
which was devised by Mr. Asmus, is worked out in this way: To encipher, take 
the first letter of the text and go back one letter in the alphabet to find the 
first cipher letter. Go back two letters in the alphabet from the second letter in 
the text, to find the second cipher letter, and so on, going back one more letter 
in the alphabet for each additional letter in the text, until you have gone back 
five; then start with one, then two, et cetera, to five, and repeat this back-counting 
of fives as often as is necessary. 











WOMEN JURORS IN 1690 


ALTHOUGH the State of Virginia does not now permit women to serve as 

jurors, two hundred and thirty years ago women did act for the State in 
that capacity in at least one instance. The incident happened in Rappahannock 
County, when one Jane Jones was arrested, charged with having killed her child. 
On the second day of April, 1690, the woman was taken before a judge and a 
jury “of able matrons.” The jury was impaneled and sworn and, after hearing 
the evidence, pronounced the defendant guilty. 

That decision did not, however, settle the case, for the records show that 
“the court upon full consideration of the matter have thought fit and do accord- 
ingly order that the high sheriff of this county or his deputie do forthwith take 
into custody the body of the said Jane Jones and her to detayne without bail 
or main prize and safely convey her into James County to answer the said fact 
before the honorable president and council on the fourth day of the next 
Grinnell Court. 
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its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY xr 
; and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offer 
free of charge to our readers. 
pereans a whom they have lost track. 


it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your yor 


Whi 
“‘blind”’ if you prefer. In sending “‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name a 
pty We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to = 


any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 


address, so that 


if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
ns who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘“‘not found.” 


} oll 
w 


be well, also, to notify us of any change in your addre: 
hen you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that w 


we may take your notice out. 


—- readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


i 
WARNING -—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





McCAULEY, WILLIAM ALBERT.—He was put in a 
home in Chicago after his mother died, ge he was about 
seven years old. His sister Bessie, who was also in the 

ie, is seeking him. She was adopted “iy a family named 
Lerch, of gow npal since, and is now twenty-one years 
wuld be very happy if she could find her 

brother, aad will be Pe grate ge to any one who will be 
kind enough to help her. iss Clara Lerch, 451 Siegel 
Street, care of Oswald, Chicago, Ilinois. 


OOLPH.—Please write to me. I take the blame for 
everything. Your wife, R. 


LAPOINTE, JOSEPH LOUIS.—He left home on October 
18, 1899, for San Francisco, with about fifty other men, 
for the sugar-cane fields, and never returned If any one 
who knows «5 will ask him to write to his son, the 
kindness will very much appreciated. Joseph Louis La- 
= yaniorA 47 Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, Massa- 


DRESSEL, EDNA J., daughter of John G. and Calla 
A. Hart, formerly of Pullman, Illinois. Later they moved 
to Chicago, where their last known address was 65 Stony 
Island Avenue. Any one who knows of the present where- 
abouts Mrs. Dressel will do a great favor by com- 
Hartnick, Depot Hotel, Austin, 






municating with J. L. 
Minn 


WILSON.—Any relatives wis ving to get information re- 
garding Jennie Wilson, who s placed in a home when 
a baby, between 1883 and 1886, is Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, and was later adopted by a family named Stein- 

ff, can obtain it by writing to J. W.. care of this maga- 


ORR, RICHARD, late of the 40th Batt., C. E. F., who 

worked in the commissary department of the reconstruc- 

ittee at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1917 and 1918. 

Please communicate with your old friend Joe, who will be 

glad to hear from you. Joseph Carroll, 41 Commercial 
Place, Norfolk, Virginia 


GALPIN.—I was born on October 10, 1896, either at 
Hartford or North Woedbury, Connecticut, and was 
adopted a few years later by a family in Meriden. My 
father was a farmer, F. M. Galpin, and my mother’s 
maiden name was Amelia ©. Daley. I have important 
news fer mother, and any information regarding her 
will be gratefully received. Frauklin G. Galpin, Box 
1308, El Paso, Texas. 


PIKE, CHESTER.—He is about twenty years old, five 
feet eight inches tall, with black straight hair and dark 
eyes. He left home in 1916, and is supposed to have 
gone into vaudeville under another name An old friend 

Fr. L 








would be glad to get news of him. . A., care of 
this magazine. 
DEWYRE, NEIL or CORNELIUS, who disappeared 


from his home near Claremont, Missouri, about twenty- 
eight years ago, and has not been heard of since. 
that time he had black hair and eyes, and was about 
five feet seven inches in height. He is now about sixty 
years old. His niece, who has never seen him, is trying 
to find him, for her mother’s sake, whose brother he is. 
Any information about him, living or dead, or of his chil- 
dren, if there are any, will be gratefully received Mrs 
Marie Evans, 627 South Twentieth Street, Omaha, Nebras ska. 


SPICER, JAMES B.—He disappeared from his home 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 17, 1919 He is 
about six feet tall, of stout build, and has a very ruddy 
complexion. His wife and son are 


grief-stricken over 
his absence and will be most grate m for any at 
that will give them some hope seeing 
rs. J. B. Spicer, 2121 Deerfield. ° lace, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LANE, JACKSON V., who was with me at Pontiac dur- 
ing 1910-1911, then went to Chicago. Also BERT E. OL- 
SON, who worked with me in 1913 at Butte, 

& RK \ 





Montana, for 
tl St 1 would like very much to 
ed from * these two friends, and hope they will write to 

8. Reynolds, care of C., M. & St. P. R R., 
Selby. ‘South Dakota. 


COVEY, HOWARD.—He was last heard of in 1903-04, in 
some part of the United States Se ‘e, probably in the 
Marine Corps. Any one having information about him will 

@ great favor by corresponding with his son, Private 





0 
Philip 8. Covey, 85 Emerick Street, Kingstow, New York. 


WYNFORD, R. R., who left home in October, 1908, ig 
asked to write to his mother, care of this magazine. 


KETCHAM, ARABELLA.—Information is wanted of this 
lady, or of MRS. BARTON, who had a class for little boys 
at Madison Avenue and Forty- -first Street, New York City, 
in and before 1897-98. E. L. S., care of this magazine 


BROOM, A. HENRY.—He was in Company L, 122d In- 
fantry, at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, and went to rance in 
1917 or 1918. His home was in Atlanta. He has light 
hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, is about twenty-four years 
old, and five feet seven inches tall. Any information about 
this young man will be greatly appreciated by a friend. 
W. 4L., care of this magazine. 








RICH, CHARLES GEORGE.—He was born at Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts, on July 3, 1888. He is about five feet five 
inches in height, has blue eyes, medium-brown hair, light 
complexion, and weighs about one hundred and_ forty 
pounds He was last heard of in 1913. His sister is 
anxiously seeking him, and will be most grateful to any 
one who will send her his addrégs. A. M. R., care of this 
magazine. 


ANY information regarding a person who left a baby 
girl in Chicago with Mrs. E. Lewis, on March 9, 1877, 
will be gratefully received by some one interested in the 
child. C. A. B., care of this magazine. 


WARD, DOCTOR CHARLES E., who was in Hartford, 
Connecticut, from 1913 to 1915, and during the summer 
of 1915 was in different towns of lowa and Indiana. Any 
one who knows his present address, or can give any in- 
formation about him will greatly oblige by writing to his 
old friend, '. BR., care of this magazine. 





VANN, G. C.—He was last heard of in Buffalo, New 
York. Any information as to his present whereabouts will 
be appreciated by his brother. B. C. V., care of this 
magazine. 


HALLER, ARNO.—He was born in Crimnitchau, Saxony, 
in June, 1867, and was last heard of twenty-six years ago, 
when he left Holyoke, Massachusetts. Any information 
about him will be gratefully received by B. A. Haller, 131 
Exchange, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


McCORMICK, FRANK.—His last known address was 


Watsonville, California. He is forty years old, five feet 
six and a half inches tall, weighs about one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds, and is of a dark complexion. He is 
a dancing master by profession, and is unmarried. Any 


information that will help to find him will be greatly ap- 
preciated by H. H. Ellis, Watsonville, California. 


McCOOL, F. RAYMOND.—He was last heard of 
Bethlehem Steel Works, uth Bethlehem He is asi 
write to his nephew, A. J. Hearn, care of this magaz 





NOONAN, JOHN.—He left New Haven, Connecticut, about 
1910, and was last heard of in Michigan He is some- 
times known as James Miller. His daught 
to hear from him, and will appreciate the r 
one who knows his present address and will communicate 
with her. Vera, care of this magazine. 








MATTSON, CHRIST.—Your father has been ove : 
a year, and your mother is very anxious to 
you. Ple write to your sister, Mrs. Hl. E., 305 Ne rth 





Hendrick Avenue, Glendive, Montana. 


TOWNER.—Write to me Hirshel Frazier, 
Route 4, Winchester, Indiana, 


McKINNEY, MRS. MARTHA, who worked as a tim 
keeper in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the summer 
1918 A friend would like to hear from you. T. R. 
care of this magazine 


Important. 





WENDALL, ELLEN.—Twenty-one years ago 


peared from Springfield, Illinois, and has not 








from since Her two children are grown 2 

ried, and they would be very happy to hea or 
to get any news of her. Also SUSIE JANE. DENOYER, 
abouty forty -s¢ ven years old, wtih light hair id eyes, and 
very stout About five feet two inches in t When 
last heard of she was in Missouri. Any one having in- 


formation of either of these persons will do a great favor 
by writing to E. A., care of this magazine. 














RICHARD DICK, contractor and 
plasterer. He was a great huntsman and nature lover, 
and was a trainer of bird dogs, being especially devoted 
to pointers. It was said that he had ger badly hurt, 
and died in Oklahoma from injuries to his back. This was 
eight years ago. In spite of all efforts, his burial place 
has not been found, and his son hopes that, through the 
kind assistance of some of our readers, he may succeed 
where everything else has failed. He will be most grateful 
fer any information that will help him in his_ search. 
Charles H. Morningstar, 609 North Ochoa Street, El Paso, 
Texas. 


REX, DOCTOR ROBERT G., physician, last heard of in 
San Francisco, in October, 1884. He vould now be about 
seventy years of age. Also CHARLES N. T, last heard 
of in San Francisco about 1887. He ae now be about 
seventy-five years eld. Any information whatever shout 
these two persens will be greatly appreciated by 
Bonifield, 1435 Steiner Street, San Francisco, California, 


KEESSER, JACOB.—He was last heard of about twenty 
years ago at 125 Grand ag Hoboken, New Jersey. He 
has a brother named Ca sister, Lena Schwarz. 
Any information about hin will greatly please his uncle, 

jouis Klein, 5222 Lake Park Avenue, Apartment No. 1, 
Thicage, Illinois, 


URPHY, DANIEL.—His mother’s maiden name was 
ue eg They lived in Ogdensburg, New York, where his 
brother Edward was born in 1857. Daniel went West 
many years ago, and his brother is anxious to find him. 
He will be grateful for any news that may help him to 
hear of his brother. Edward Murphy, 314 Ninth Street, 
Troy, New York, care of James Stanley. 


LANGSTON, ALFRED J§.—He left New York October 
7, 1919, on the 8S. 8S. ‘‘Opeguan,’’? bound for Brazil. He 
has not been heard from since he left. ny news of him 
will be gratefully received by his brother, Cyril R. Langs- 
ton, Burkburnette, Texas, private delivery, 210. 


_SMITH, PAULINE, who, before her marriage, was Lena 
p Her people have not heard from her for five years. 
She is rather short, with black hair and blue eyes, and a 
dark complexion. She used to live in Lansing. Any 
news of her will be gratefully received by her family. 
Please write to Mrs. John Keeys, R. R. 3, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


BOERTNER, BENNY.—Between 1884 and 1888, my father 
placed me and my brother Benny in an orphan asylum 
in Maryland, and I have not seen my brother since. My 
mether must have died about the same time. Her maiden 
name was Susan Pilar. I have made many efforts to find 
my brother, but have never heard anything of him, and 
shall be most grateful to any one who can help me to 
meet him again. Mrs. Mary E. Bink, 906 South Broad- 
way, Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOLAN, first name unknown.—He left a son with an 
aunt named Lampert in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, when the 
boy was about five years old. He is now grown up, and 
would like to find his father and a brother whom he kept 
with him. He will be grateful for any assistance from 
kind readers who may know something of his relatives. 
Jack Lampert, Box 271, Milbank, South Dakota. 


ALMA.—Your old pal Ruby wants to hear from you. 
Mrs. R. Murphy, care of tiis magazine. 


WERTHEIMER, FRED.—He was born in Germany in 
1890, end has been in America since 1912 He worked 
for Schwarschild & Sulzberger, New_York City, and later 
for the Idaho Packing Company, at Boise, Idaho. 
last heard from in 1913, from San Diego, California. Any 
he papa about him will be gratefully received by his 
cous L. odenheimer, Subscription Department, ‘‘New 
Yorker Hercld,”” 22 North William Street, New York City. 


BAYSINGER, ANSWEL.—Please 
L, Box 93, Adrian, Minnesota. Have 
and a long story to tell.—L. M. G. 


BAKER.—Can any one give me information about my 
Parents, or any of their relatives? My parents were living 
in Tulare County, California, when 1 was bern in 1900. 
They separated soon afterward, and I was adopted. My 
mother’s maiden name was Ethel Gardner, and my fa- 
ther’s name was Joseph F. Baker. They called me 


MORNINGSTAR, 





write to your old pal 
news for you, 


Lillian Belle. Any news of them will be thankfully 
received. Mrs. W. J. Atkinson, 1850 Thirty-third Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 


AUSTON, J. C., formerly of Joplin, Missouri, but when 
last heard of was running a section on the Denver & Rio 
; Raliroad on the Western Slope in Colorado, in 
1907 or 1908. An old friend would be glad to get news of 
him. J. P., care of this magazine. 


HYMS, BESSIE ISABELLE.—She was adopted by a 
family named Fryer in Dexter, Illinois or Missouri, about 
y years ago. She was two weeks old when her 
Mother died. She has two sisters and a brother living, 
Who are very anxious to find r Please write to her 
Sister Gertie, Mrs. L. E. 3ox 124, Picher, Okla- 
boma. 


FREEMAN, RED, who left Eureka, California, with L. 
Wonderly and myself, and walked to Sacramento. He 


1” 
Byersdorf, 


Was last seen in Long Beach, California, in 1912-13. Bally. 


Missing Department 
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McMULLIN.—I am anxious to get news of my daughter, 
who was known as Clara Murphy, Whetley, a 
She was last heard of in Joplin, * Missouri, about 
years ago. Her mother, Mrs. L. A. McMullin, 1910 Morton 
Street, Parsons, Kansas. 


LOVETT, ROY C.—He was last heard of about a year 
ago in Pampa, Texas. e is about five feet ten inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and seventy-five pounds, is twen- 
ty-two years eld, and has dark hair and brown eyes. 
Any information about him will be greatly appreciated 
by his wife, Mrs. Ella C. Lovett, General Delivery, Ed- 
monds, Washington. 


WHITTWORTH, SINE€LAIR.—He was last heard of_in 
Bessmore City, North Carolina, where his father died. His 
mother’s name is Cora Paterson. Any one who knows 
where this boy is_ will do a great favor by writing to his 
cousin Willie May Tate, 225 Capitol Avenue, N. E., 
Washington, D. 


BOGLE, MARVIN A.—He was last heard from in Ada, 
Oklahoma, in 1913. He is a printer. He has dark hair, 
hazel eyes, is slightly deaf in one ear, and is of medium 
height. Any one who can furnish information regarding 
him will do a great favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. Ollie 
Hall, 918 Dale Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MALONEY.—Information wanted of Jane, who was last 
heard of in Montreal, Canada, in 1909. She came from 
St. Mary’s School, Croydon, England, in 1902. 
James, and her sister, Mrs. Harry Tate, all the children of 
Lawrence Maloney, sailor, of Liverpool, England. Their 
sister wants to find them. Katie, care of this magazine. 


GLOSEK, J., who was last seen at Rutherford, New 


Jersey. Please write to your friend., M. Giordano, 136 
Mozart Street, East Rutherford, New Jersey. 
meGovEns. JOHN, who left Schaghticoke, New York, 


April 10, 1876. Was at El Paso Del Norte, Mexico, in 

i went from there to Victor, Colorado, in 1896. 
born in Aughly, County Cavan, Irelan Any 
information concerning him will be thankfully received 
by his brother, Hugh McGovern, Schaghticoke, New York. 


DEARY, MARIE, RAYMOND, and MARJORIE, whose 
mother, Blanche Deary, died in Roswell, New exico, 
December 7, 1909. The children were given out for 
adoption by their father. At the time of their mother’s 
death, Marie was eleven years old, Raymond nine, and 
Marjorie three. Their sister Frankie, who was away 
when their mother died, is very anxious to find them, 
and will be glad of any information that will lead to 
their whereabouts. If any one can help her, she will be 
most grateful for their kindness. F. M. D. B., care of 
this magazine. 


GOTT, ALFRED.—He was last heard of in St. Peters- 
burs, Florida, about five 7 fs ago. One of his old 
hool friends would like to r from him. He is ahout 
seventeen years old. Leon fae ong Meadowbrook, West 
Virginia. 

KUPFER, LOUIS R.—He was ast heard of in Lawrence, 
Douglas County, Kansas, in {is brother-in-law 
would like very much to hear "tan Rg Ira Gottlieb, 
4121 Kenwood Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


HARTNETT, WILLIAM, who lived in 1875, at 15 Flag 
Street, Brooklyn. His wife was Amelia Kelly, and both 
were from Clonmell, County Tipperary, Ireland. One of 
their children was a son named Sam. _ His brother Richard 
would be glad to know if he is still living, and will he 
grateful for a information that will help him in his 
search. Please write to Peter D. 


Epple, venty-fifth and 
Huntingdon Streets, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, 
SCOTT, DAISY, 
and was last heard of about six years , with her 
husband, Dane, at Douglas, Arizona. Billie and Loie 
Brown would like very much to hear from her, Loie 
Brown, 1618 East Fourth Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 














3 











who used to live at Salli Oklahoma, 








WALKER, WILLIAM WATTIE.—He is about forty-eight 
years old, and has biue eyes and dark hair. He was 
last heard from about 1896, Beebe, Arkansas. His half 


brother would like very much oa hear from him, and will 
be glad to get any news of him. Please write to O. F. 
Walker, 808 West Elm Street, Enid, Oklahoma. 


JOHNSON, JERRY, WILLIAM, and ALBERT LUTHER. 
They were last seen at Williamsburg, Kentucky, in 
1913-14, when they were sent to an orphan asylum. Ip 
1916, when their sister went to the home to inquire for 
them, she was told that they were not there. Their ages 
are between thirteen and sixten. If any one knows their 
whereabouts, Por, will do a great kindness by writing to 
their sister, S., care of this magazine. 


PETTEYS, JOHN V.—We was last heard of in the early 
winter of 1904, at Colorado Springs, where he was work- 
ing for a railroad company. Any one who can give any 
nformation regarding him will confer a great favor upon 
i n their deepest gratitude by writing to 
California. 









HANNIG, HATTIE, formerly of 3805 North Cicero Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. An old school chum will appre- 
ciate any information as to her present whereabouts. le 

7, IL, care of this magazine. 





vl 
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MORRIS, AMOS T.—He is an electrician and a member 
of the Masonic Lodge at Logansport, Indiana, Orient Lodge 
272. The lodge has tried to find him, but has not succeeded. 
His old father and mother are terribly worried about him. 

was last heard of at Deer Lodge, Montana, two or 
three years ago. If any ane who sees this can give any 
information whatsoever about him, they will do a_ great 
kindness by sending word to his cousin, F. O. Filbey, 
1531 1-2 Main Street, Elwood. Indiana. 


RICHMOND, D. T.—He has been missing from his home 
for four years. About two years ago he wrote from Pitts- 
burgh, ani not been heard from since. He is Jewish, @ 
Native of Oslawa, and speaks seven languages. He is a 
cleaner and dyer. His daughter is anxiously seeking him, 
and hopes if he sees this that he will return to his fam- 
ily. Elsie Richmond, 76 Grange Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


MITCHELL, FRED.—When last heard of he was at Bells 
Camp, Pennsylvania. He is about five feet three inches 
in height, of slender build, very dark, with black hair and 
a pointed face He is a cook for mining and logging 
camps. Any information regarding him will be greatly 
appreciated by KR. X. U., care of this magazine. 


ORRICER, RALPH, who was adopted by a family named 
Martin in New York City, about twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, is anxieus to find out if he has any living relatives; 
even if they are distant ones, he would be glad to hear 
from them, as he has never known any one of his own fam- 
ily. He has a very dark complexion, with dark-brown eyes 
and black hair. Any information that will help him to 
find his relatives will be gladly received and highly ap- 
preciated. RK. O., care of this magazine. 


KIMBROUGH, GEORGE, who lived in Gainesville, Texas, 
about twenty-five years ¢ , is sought by a relative If any 
one who sees this can ve any information about him they 
will do a great kindness by writing to D. M., care of this 
magazine. 


JOHNSON, JOSEPH C.—When last heard from, he was 
in training at Camp Custer, Michigan. After the armistice 
was signed he wrote from Battle Creek, saying he would 
come home as soon as he was discharged, and his friends 
have heard nothing of him since. He is about six feet 
tall, weighs one hundred and fifty-five pounds, and has 
dark-blue eyes, dark hair, and a fair complexion. If any 
of his soldier friends, or any one who has seen him, or 
heard anything about. him, will write to his sister, she will 
be very happy and deeply grateful to them. Miss Lillie 
Johnson, Route 3, Denton, Texas. 


BATES, LOVELLE DEE, formerly of Mobile, Alabama. 
Any news of her will be greatly appreciated by a friend. 
K. O. H., care of this magazine. 




















TOBIN, WILLIAM FRANCIS.—In 1910 he was in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, with the Forepaugh & Sells 

He worked for the government in Arizona and New 
and is theught to be still somewhere in the West. He is 
about forty-five years old, five feet five inches in height, 
weighs about one hundred and thirty-five pounds, and is 
of dark complexion. Any information regarding him will 
be greatly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. Catherine Rounds, 
13 Bowditch Place, Providence, Rhode Island. 


WESTLEY, VICTOR C.—He is about twenty-nine years 
old, - tattoo marks on his hand, and a life preserver with 
VU. 8. ‘Mississippi’ tattooed on his upper left arm. He 
was inst seen in 1912. He is asked to return to his family, 
and all will be forgiven. Any one who can tell them 
whether he is dead or alive will do a great kindness by 
writing to L. E. F., care of this magazine. 


LOVEJOY, JAMES WESLEY.—His friends heard of him 
last about two years ago, in harieston, South Carolina. 

e is earnestly asked to write to them, as they worry 
about him Any information will be gratefully received 
by his sister, H. H., care of this magazine. 


JOHNSTON, ELBERT ROBERT. who was at one time 
an expert typesetter, and was editor of a Chicago University 
paper. When last heard of he was in Canada. Also FRED- 
ERICK W. JOHNSTON, who is a cabinet maker, and was 
last heard of in Detroit, Michigan. Any one knowing 
the whereabouts of these men will do a favor by com- 
municating with E. 8S. B., care of this magazine. 


CAIN, LYLE.—He was a member of Co. K, 88th In- 
fantry, 3d Division. The last time I saw him was on July 
22, 1918, in the Foret de Fere, where he was wounded, 
and I have heard nothing of him since. Will some one 
who knows please tell me what kecame of him, or what 
hig home address is. I think he came from near Spokane, 
Washington. Albert 8S. Decker, 290 Mill Street, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


SHAW.—On June 2, 1909, my baby girl was born in 
Chicago. I was in the hospital at the time, and for nine 
weeks did not know anything of what happened in my 
home, On my recovery I found that my wife had died, 
and that the child had been taken away. I have never 
been able to find her. All I know Its that she had light 
i auburn hair, blue eyes, and a fair complexion. I want 

child. Will some one be kind enough to help me 
find her? Elmer Shaw, 8311-2 San Pedro Street, Los 
Angeles, California, 
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DAIGLE.—I am an orphan. I have two sisters, Laura 
and Jennie, and a brother Frederick. JI was adopted by a 
family named Walker in Milltown, -. a My father’s 
name was Frederick Daigle, and my mother’s maiden name 
was Gilbert. I am _ very anxious to find my relatives. My 
sisters were adopted, and the last time I heard from my 
sister Laura was about eight years ago, when she was with 
a family in Peabody, Massachusetts. Any assistance that 
will bring me in touch with my people will be era 
remembered. Rose Daigle, care of this magazine 


SILVEIRA, GEORGE beds twenty-two years old, of 

x aralyzed from the knees down He 
‘ " His sister would like to 
hear from ‘ai and will appreciate any information as to 
his whereabouts. Mrs. MWlorence Arquette, P. O. Box 1334, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


STEVENS, IRA, GEORGE, and LEON, his son. They 
Were last heard of in Indianapolis. There is important 
news for all of them. Any one k poms their address, 
or that of any of their relatives, will do a great kindness 
by writing to John R. Pierce, Marshall, Texas, Route 2. 


TEBBS, MRS. BUCHER, formerly Edna Duncan, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, In September, 1914, she moved to New 
York Citv. She had a brother George and a sister Needa 
Her oid schoolmate of Andrew Jackson School would like 
to hear from her. Mrs. Janet — Whaien, 703 East 
Fayette Street, Syracuse, New Yo 


STOUT, OSCAR.—He is thirty years old, six feet tall, 
and weighs one hundred and seventy pounds. He came to 
Seattle in 1906, and went to Oronoge, Missouri, about 1915, 
and worked in mines gees He has a brother, Hamer, also 
a miner knows his whereabouts please notify 
R. Comstock, 6201 Carlton. ‘meatus, Seattle, Washington. 


GARDNER, JAMES E., Inown to his friends as ‘‘Happy.”’ 
He was last heard of in the 9th Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Fort Casey, Washington. Any one knowing his 
present address will do a great favor by sending it to IL. 
J. B., care of this magazine. 











FLYNN, STEPHEN.—In 1858 I _ was put in the St. 
Mary’s Orphan Boys’ Asylum, in New Orleans, and was 
on the records under this name. Was then six years 
old. I do not know if this is my right name or not, 
and would like to find out if I have any relatives living, 
and why I was put in the home. I was entered on the 
books as a half orphan from St. Louls. Any correspondence 


will be gladly welcomed. Stephen Flynn, Uammond, 
Louisiana, 

SEELY, ELLIS.—He was last heard from in February, 
1919, at Anamosa, Iowa He is asked to write to Conrad 


G. Pedersen, P. O. Box 1506, Bast Rockford, Illinois. 


DE MAUFORD, JENNIE DE LONG.—In 1880 she was 
living at Lansing, Iowa, and it was reported that she and 
her husband went to Seattle during the big gold rush. Her 
brother is now the only one of the family left, and his 
daughter is anxious to help him find his sister. 
formation will be greatly appreciated. Mrs. T. Ke 
Camp Utilities Dt., Q. M. E., Camp Lewis, Wash ington. 











A. W. E.—G ood news, April 20th. Write for explana- 
tion. Look in FP, vspapers. missing columns, and 
‘Morning a pe eon als, Write Madre. 


BURGER, MARTEN.—Won’t you please write to an old 
friend whom you have not seen for twelve or fourteen year 
and who would be more than glad to see you again? John 
S. Spaulding, Lock Box 63, Politic, Indiana. 


BRENNAN, WILLIAM A.—Tle was born in Broskign in 
February, 1884, at 293 Seventeenth Street, s li 

heard of fifteen years ago in New York 
formation about him will be thankfully 
brother, Daniel Francis Brennan, 1220 Ellis 
Francisco, California, 


MAYNARD, ALFRED.—He was last heard from in New 
York and Connecti Hie ig about five feet nine i J 
tall. Hils mother died November 11, 1919 Any ft 
e thankfully received by James May 
Montgomery Street, Westfield, Massachusetts. 


BAKER, HOMER A.—When last heard of by an old 


friend and comrade 
A.C.). A. B. F., 2 

















he enli 
If any one Ss 
of | re 





1, it 
Goree, Pelah “ hie, Missourl 










,,POTEL vf) TOM, who, with his wife 
tnia, about fifteen year age 
) urd o in cee where his peo; 
map agent. An old friend of his wi 
hear from her. D. C, C., caro of 


DU VAL, SHIRLEY.—He lived in Alberts, 


was last heard of in 





Bist rizona 
oy like to hear from him 








ago. A friend 
care of this mag 
SEE, GARNETT HAMILTON.—In 1915 she lived in 


Kokomo, Indiana, and later went to California Please 
write to your old pal Lucile, caste of this magazine. 
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ALLISON, WILLIAM MACK.—He 1s twenty-three years 
and has light hair and eyes, 
last heard of 7 was in White Castle, Louisiana. i 

will send his present ad- 
dress, the kindness will be greatly appreciated. D. Alli- 
Box 76, San Saba, Texas. 


“friend desir -—When last heard of he was "4 


old, about six feet tall, 


or who will be kind to send his present re 


HARRY ¢.—win you wrteng write a letter home, g 
ting along nicely.—Mrs. 


F. M.—Please write 


DALPORTO, RINALDO, my dad, and GENO, my brother. 
i I an 





TRAUTMAN, riven D.—She is about thirty-nine years 


LUNVALL, CHARLEY.—He is thirty-six years old, 
P € ) I 





‘His. Brother would be gla 
2 who Knows his whereabouts. 





McNEIL, DON CARLOS.—He 


He was last heard of in Showlow, 


LANGFORD, WILL A.—He 
a 


, and was seen there in 1915. 


care of this magazine 
PETERS, RAY.—Letters sent to you have 
i d I 

Ford, Mid-west Boarding House, 


MORLAN.—I was born in 





Later her husband married 


_ ALLEN, ey iehes inh 














MARSHALL, M. c. _ 


about five feet 1 nine inches tall, and has black uate and 





bode LAWRENCE H.—He 
I ir 


Rage bald aig epg ot Leprens e, 





ESTHER.—Please write 
and wants to hear from you 
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SURRATT, MR. and MRS. JOE.—When last heard from 
they were in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1918, 
news of them will be gratefully appreciated - Mamie 
Sanders, Route 3, Box 53, Henryetta, Oklahoma. 


CASSIDY, W. J., who was an Alaskan miner, and was 
interested in property on Willow Creek and Hope. When 
last heard from he was at Frye Hotel, Seattle, in the 
spring of 1917. Any information in regard to him will be 
appreciated. George E. Dismukes, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


gh ae ED. M., a private in Co. E, 128th mets 


E. F. He was wounded in action on October 12, 191 
and started for the first-aid hospital. This was the last 
known of him, He was reported dead, and his burial 


place given, but the date of his death, and the cause, have 
not yet been ertained by the war department. If any 
of his comrades know how he met his death, and will 
write to his mother, she will greatly appreciate their kind- 
ness He enlisted in Colorado, and went as a Pigeon 
ment man from Camp Kearney, California. Hi - 
mander was Captain Robert Clirketie, Mrs. Birtsel Weaver, 
R. 2, Charleston, Oklahoma, 






GELATT, MONTERVILLE and MORTIMER.—A near 
relative is anxious to know where these men are, and 
will be grateful to any one who can give some information 
of them, or can tell whether they are dead or alive. C, B. 
D., care of this magazine. 


BROWN, FLORENCE.—She has dark hair and eyes, 
and was last heard of in Grimsby, England. Her cousin 
wie to Sn her, and will appreciate any assistance from 

vaders, . G. Lindsey, care of this magazine. 


MULLEN, GEORGE.—We have a letter for you from 
your family Please send your address to this magazine. 


HENRY, CORA BELLE.—I am the daughter of your 
sister, Irene May, who died in February, 1898 Your fa- 
ther and mother are dead, and I do not know of any Hyv- 
ing member of the family except yourself. I would be very 
happy to hear from_you and to see you. Please write to 
your anxious niece, Irene J., care of this magazine, 


HANNON, W. L.—Tle is of medium height and has blue 
eyes. When last heard from he was living in Los Angeles. 
His relatives are very anxious to find him, His father died 
in 1918. Any one who knows of him will do a great favor 
by sending his address to his sister, Mrs. Carl Gamill, 1135 
Piatt Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


WALLI, KARL ELIS.—He was born in 1868, in St. 
Marie, Finland, and left his home about seventeen years 
ago. He was living at San Juan, Washington, about four- 
teen years ago, has not been heard from since. His 
son will be deeply grateful to any one who will be kind 
enough to | elD., hit nm find his father. Harry V. BR. Walli, 
Finland §. 8. 5 State Street, New York City 


RAINS, MRS. DAVE.—She was last heard of as being 
near Roswell, New Mexico, in 1914. If any ene knows 
where she is now her nephew will be very grateful if they 
will kindly write to him. Louie Lamar, 503 West Sixth 
Street, Austin, Texas. 


VALENZUELA, SANTIAGO.—He is thirty-one years old, 
of Spanish-Mexican nationality, and was born at Phoenix, 
Arizona. On May 5, 1918, he married at San Francisco, 
California, Miss Mercedes de Lira, of that city. He sud- 
denly disappeared from San Jose a few weeks after his 
marriage. If he should see this notice he is asked to com- 
municate with friends Mercedes is dead. F. 8. G. sailed 
for Vladivostok on March 16 la Any one knowing of this 
man will do a favor by writing to Harry A. Flory, Jr., 
Route No. 1, Cambridge, Idaho. 


HILSWICK, HAL W.—Write to your old pal Rhody, 
who worked with you at Camp Stanley in April, 1918. He 
wants to hear from you. Frank Boschetti, 58 1-2 Gesler 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island, 


MENHENNACK, JOHN LEW!S.—He is about fifty years 
of age, and was born in London, Ontario, Canada. He 
was last heard from about twelve years ago, when he was 
working in Morgan’s mill in Snohomish, Washington. He 
is of medium height, rather heavy build, with sandy hair 
and mustache, and blue eyes. Any information about him 
will be gratefully received by his daughter. Mrs. Nellie M. 
Casey, 4146 Forty-first Street South, Seattle, Washington. 


GRIBAYEDOFF, ROBERT V.—He is twenty-four years 
old, strongly built, fair, with blue eyes. He left his home 
in 1911 to work on a ranch near Woodland, Yolo County, 
and a few months later his mother received word from 
the ranch that he ha been discharged She has never 
heard from him since, and she f that he was killed by 
some accident. She has worried and grieved for him all 
these years, not knowing whether he is dead or alive, or 
what can have happened to him. If any one can give any 
information ab will do a great kindness by 
Gribayedoff, Hotel St. James, 




































. 3 brot 
San Jose, California, 


RADABAUGH, ALVA F.—He was born in Florida, and 
is about twenty-eight years old, and six feet tall. He 
was last heard from in February, 1918, at Carthage, Mis- 
where he was employed in a powder plant. His 
sppreciate any news of him, Mrs. 
, Jerome. Arizona, 





souri, 
sister will gratefully 
F. B. Mullen, Box 62 

















Missing Department 


+ ge + rig first name not given.—He was a patient at 

8S. Hospital, at Washington, D. C., and 

\Wecuapboenta, from where he has disappeared. 

If any one knows his present address, they are asked to 

be good enough to send it at once, as the advertiser has 

something very important to return to him. An ex-soldier 

will geo this kindness. E. KR. Grimm, P. H. 5. 
Hospital, New Haven, Counecticut. 


WEDDE, ROBERT.—He is about thirty-seven years old, 

and has curly hair. He is a carpenter, and was last seen 

Minnesota, in 1910. nephew will appre- 

information that will F his getting in 

touch with him. <Aage H. Wedde, Y. M. C. A., Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


yy tok! MARIE A., foemecty of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
last heard from in 1913. hayes’ sister would like to have 
her address. Ada M. R.,. care of this magazine. 


THOMPSON, CLARENCE CHARLES, who left Red Wing 
school about eighteen months ago, is asked to write to his 
mother at once. Laura Thompson, Box 368, Ashland, Wis- 
co! 


is about twenty-eight years old, 
five feet in height, has brown hair, blue eyes, and a fair 
complexion. When last heard of he was wi a base 
hospital unit at Camp get x, Mississippi. one who 
knows his present addre will do a favor sending it 

to H. J. Gibson, 1102 Wes st Dagton Street, Flint, Michigan. 


BUCHANAN, CHARLES ARKWRIGHT. ——-He is 

ears of age, five feet four in thes ith light- 
rown hair and brown eyes. as last ie urd from while 
traveling through Arizona on December 19, 1914. » might 
be known as Charles Arkwright. Any information about 
him will be gratefully received by his mother, Mrs. Anna 
Buchanan, 19 Center Market, Newark, New Jersey. 


SULLIVAN, JAMES J.—He is about twenty - -six years 
Id, and was discharged from the U. 8. urine Corps on 
December 23, 1919 He was on military duty in the West 
ndia Islands from 1917 till 1919. PI! address all in- 
ormation to his pal, Fred J. Wenneman, 492 Hickory Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 

MILLER, GERTRUDE, who used to live on Fifty-second 
Street, New Yor Her address is wanted by an old friend. 
F. G. Reiner, a of this magazine. 


ADAMS.—Information is wanted of the relatives of Mag- 
who was born at Reed City, Michigan, Jan- 
and was adopted in March of the same 
year by William and Caroline McLaughlin. 
the adoption papers her father’s name was John / 
he was dead at that time. Her mother, Mary Jane 
was heard of in the summer of 1903 at Howard City, } 
gan. She had remarried, and her name then was_ SBartles 
or Bartels. Any information that will help to find her 
relatives will be greatly appreciated Cc. mm, 2 Lock Box 
Wheaton, Minnesota. 
L. ©. C.—Mother is worried about you, and T am very 
@nxious to hear from you. P. E. C., Walsen, Colorado. 


NUGENT, A. L. (GUS).—Miner, hunter, prospector, 
desert rat. Last heard of in 1912 at High Grade, Oregon. 
Is known throughout Nevada, eastern California, and Ari- 
zona camps. Is about fifty-two years old. Any one who 
knows his present address will favor by writing to 
his brother, James E. Nugent, Greenwich Street, San 
Francisco, Califernia. 

VAN OVERSTRACTEN, ANNA, who is reported to have 
been living somewhere in Ohio Advertiser, who believes 
she is related to her, would be glad to have her address, 
and will greatly appreciate any assistance in the matter. 
Ruth van Overstracten, 197 Bank Street, New London, Con- 
necticut. 


DREXEL, A. WICHOLAS, who, 
was in Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Lexington. His home 
Was somewhere in West Virginia Any information regard- 
ing his whereabouts will be appreciated by a friend. M. 
8., care of this magazine 

WRIGHT, DOROTHY, kp 

of in 
to send her address to F. E 
Houston, Texas. 


WINNINGS, RAY.—He 


forty 





when last heard of, 


formerly of Akron and Marion, 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1918 
is ¥ Murphy, 1611 
Fulton Street, 


HEALY, BELLE.—She left her home in 
braska, on February 25, 1918 nd is be 
gone to Chicago or Minneapolis, “She is tw 
five feet four inches tall, eighs about one hundred 
thirty pounds, and has laren brown eyes Any 
tion regarding her will be thankfully appreciated. RB. 
care of this magazine. 


N E.—Jack Dyer wishes all his friends and relatives 
to know that his permenent address will be 2720 Booker 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


ESH, ALFRED.—Dear brother, 
is worrying about you Won't you 
at least write to her? She is 5 
Esh, Box 147, Onaway, Michigan. 


WITT, MRS. IRENE, who, about seven years ago, lived 
on West Twenty-second place, Cicer Iilinol A friend 
would be very glad to have her pre sunt addre os. O B., 
care of this magazine. 


ona aha 


maseee is not well, and 
come home, or 
unhappy. Alfonso 


please 


MOSS, ALBERT.—Ho was last heard from three yea; 
ago when he was working for the Noble Company, of 
Parry Sound. His family is very anxious about him and 
will be grateful for any oe Mrs. Mildred Moss, 
3810 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohi 


FAIRLANDS, MARION K., former president of the Meri- 
dale Social Club. When last heard from she was 

Montreal, Canada. An old friend will gratefully appreciate 
any information about her. H. L., care of this magazine, 


L. R. S.—Will send your things and will come to you. 
Write me at home, 1018. Your wife, F. B. S. 


REID, JAMES EDWARD.—He was born on January 2, 
1883, and left the home of ute parents at South Carthage, 
Missouri, about nineteen years ago. Je s of rather 
large build, with dark- brown "hs air and had four 

. Y lice, and Lillian 1 one brother, 
Be ris now seventy-two years old, and hig 
mother i <ty-five. If he would write to them it would 
brighten theirs few remaining years to have WS him, 
and his sister Lillian begs him, if he sees S$, do 
this kindness and make his parents happy. Any informa- 
tion about him will be gratefully received. rs. Arthur 
H. Morgan, 507 North Vine Street, Commerce, Oklahoma. 


BIBLE WANTED.—An old Bible, that has not been seen 
for over fifty years, is sough It is over a_ hundred years 
old and contains “ birth records of an old Brewer 
Wicoff family. It é seen in Illinois. If any 
can produce this ey ill do a great favor, 
is the only means establishing the identity of the 
sons interested. The man who had it last is supposed to 
have gone to Missor about 1850. Please write to E. V 
care of this magazine. 


SHERLOCK.—We are still your friends. Come 
you will be looked afte I am now in Dolly’s city. 
to me or Marie, Box Yoes, Hawkshaw. 

MAHER, WILLIAM P SE was a shipmate with me 
when the ‘‘Ticonderoga’ 3 sunk on September 30, 1918. 
If he sees this he is asked to write to his old pal Jack 
Mooney, General Delivery, Kirkville, New York 


WALLACE, ED.—He is 


to us_and 
Write 


about fifty years old, five feet 
inchees tall, with red hair, sandy complexion, and blue 

was last heard i Surdette, Kansas, 

8. It wa , € he was working 

as City, 301 father lives at 

He is old and would be 
happy to hear from his son. it y knows where he 
is they will do a gre Av by writi his sister, Mrs. 
J. E. Robinson, Box , Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


HENDRICK, JESSE.—He was captain of the old “‘North- 
ern Light’ that used to run from Chippewa to Fi y 
Ontario, some years ago. He was a Canadian and 
part of the time at Toronto. fe was married to 
Elizabeth Rowe, of Harrison, io. The ‘Northern Light” 
was a sailing vessel, and car tannery as freight. Any 
information will be gladly received. Please wriie to E. 
H., care of this magazine. 


ROSCHI, CHARLES E.—Very slender and tall, with 
brown eyes, black curly h 1ixed with gray, and fair 
complexion. He usually 0 the baggage 
ment of a railroad or a steamship company. He wears & 
signet ring with the initials . EB. R. Any. one who 
knows of his whereabouts will a kindness by writing 
to Cc. E. K., care of this magazine. 


MOUNT, JOSEPH WALTER.—He left home in January, 
1908 He was last heard from when he wrote to his 
sister Hattie, in_1918, saying that he was a traveling sales- 
man in Ohio. He is about five feet nine inches tall, forty 
years of age, and has brown eyes. <Any information con- 
cerning him will be gratefully appreciated by his daugh- 
ter Florence, care of this magazine. 


SHAW, CHARLES EMERY, who, in 1894 lived at 
Bangor, Maine. He was married and had two children, @ 
and a girl. He is now about forty-seven years old. 
daughter would iike to hear from him, or to get 
news of him from some one who knows him. Esther 
Wilson, care of this magazine. 


GARY, JACK.—He and 
ng with the pi 2 r gan t ilroad 
agstaff, Arizona, and i 
heard of in 1912 
> now 
tall, th gray e) 
His mother brother 
him and _ will grateful f 
Mrs. A. M. Venable, care of 


PETTEE, wey BOUCHER.—He is asked to 
address to G. R., care of this magazine 


GEORGE, HELEN €.—She has relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania, and when last heard from was living in New 
Brunswick. She is asked to write to her friend in Johns- 
town. L. E. BR. 


MYERS, LEONARD. 
steam-shovel work. He is last heard from in San 
cisco, in 1917 Any ne who knows where he 
greatly oblige by writin to his brother, Arthur : 
Painters’ Local Union, N 51 244 South Spring Street, 
os Angeles, California. 


brother William were work- 
between 


hear 
about him. 


send his 














“$1,000 SAVE! 


“Last night I came home with 
oo news! Our savings account 


d passed the thousand dollar mark! 


“I remember reading one time that 
your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for 
in saving it you have laid a true founda- 
tion for success in life. 


“And I remember how remote and impos- 
sible it seemed then to save such a sum of 
money! I was making $15 a week and every 
penny of it was needed to keep us going. It 
went on that way for several years—two or 
three small increases, but not enough to keep 
up with the rising cost of living. 


“Then one day I woke up! I found I was 
not getting ahead simply because I had never 
learned to do anything in particular. Asa result 
whenever an important promotion was to be 
made, | was passed by. 


‘I made up my mind right then to invest an 
hour after supper each night in my own future, 
s0 I wrote to Scranton and arranged fora course 
that would give me special training for our busi- 
ness. I can’t understand why I had never realized 
before that this was thething to do. Why, in 
afew months I had a whole new vision of my 
work! The general manager was about the 
fist to note the change. An opening came and 
he gave me my first real chance—with an in- 
ease. A little later another promotion came 
with enough money so that we could save $25 
amonth. ‘Then another increase—I could put 
aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


“Today I am manager of my department— 
with two increases this year. We have a thou- 
sand dollars saved! And this is only the be- 
ginning. We are planning now for a home of 
ourown. There will be new comforts for Rose, 
little enjoy ments we have had to deny ourselves 
tptonow. And there isa real future ahead 
With more money than I used to dare to dream 


that I could make.”’ 


For 28 years the International Correspond- 
eace Schools have been helping men and women 
fWerywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
Money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to 

w the joy of getting ahead in business and 
in life. 


More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C. S. help. Over 110,000 are now 
turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day, 


Isn’t it about time for you to find out what 
the I. C. S. can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you want in 
the work of your choice, you can have the kind 
of a salary that will make possible money in 
the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
and luxuries you would like your family to 
have. No matter what your age, your occu- 
pation or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it—without 
obligation on your part or a penny of cost. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Then mark and mail this coupon, 


("nee ae eae 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
41-B, SCRANTON, PA, 

Explain, a... aoe me, how I can guality for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER OSAL ESMANSHIP 

Electric Lighting and Railways _J ADVERTISING 
CElectric Wiring _}] Window Trimmer 
i JShow Card Writer 

j Sign Painter 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Veer “opm er BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


as Engine arene 
SIV ENGINEF 
Surveying anu 7 


a 
MINE FOREMAN OR Er NGINEER 


LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 

. Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete sored 
Structural Engin 

LJ) PLUMBING AND HEA A r ING 

()Sheet Metal Worker 


pod nn r or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Sodbomedies 


Name 

Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No,___ 


City . 





_] Private Secretary 

LJ BOOKKEEPER 

_j Stenographer and Typist 

\JCert. Public Accountant 

_J] TRAFFIC MANAGER 

J Railway Accountant 

Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
eacher 

Common School Subjecta 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 

AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Anto Repairing 
| Spanish 





COC I x 


Navigation 
4 AGRICULTURE French 
C) Poultry Ratsing E(_) Italian 


State__ 


Canadians may send this coupon t “26-18 


International Correspondence Schools, ‘Nontreat, Omaha 
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Yes, I will give you this complete drawing outfit absolutely free. The instruments, in a handsome plush lined foldin 
case, are regular draftsman’s working instruments. Besides I will give you, free, a 20x25 in. drawing board,a 24 if 
T square, a 12 in. rule, a supply of drawing paper, 2 triangles, a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb tachs, 


Earn $350.00 a Mont 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies practical work, the kind that you must be able to doted ; 
are issuing calls every day for men to fill positions paying from permanent, high salaried jobs. I give you my, Indiv 
$250 to $350 per month. 1 am Chief Draftsman of a large and well ~~ If your work is right, I will advance 
known firm. I know just the kind of training that is demanded ly. If it is wrong, I will show you where and 
from men who get big salaries. I train you by giving you actual, you do it right. 

—e ean eS ee ee ee ee eee ae eae 4 


fo ay As You Wish What I want is the right hind of ins 
Don’t bother about expense 

ef Draftsman Dobe, ; you the working outfit free if you get in at once. | charge a very small fee for trail 

4001 Broadway, Dept. 1405, Chicago, Illinois you to be an experienced draftsman. You can pay the small cost as suits + 


| y obligations on me whatsoever, please mail your 1 
Suceessful Draftemanship.’’ avd ful particulars of ni 
‘liberal “‘Personal Instruction” offer. It 14 Uncerstocd 
1 
a 


am obli,ated in no way whatever. 
1 oil 


Send the attached corpon to me 
; you my new book, ‘Successful 
and the great special “offer that I 
on which you get the complete Dri 
ing Outfit ABSOLUTELY = *~ 
obligations of any kind in sending the coupon. Get in line for a big pay ying Des 
Getting the book and full particulars of the special offer ie the first step. Send cou 


4001 Broadway 


Chief Draftsman Dobe pepe. isos cuca 





